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HOW UNIFORM STANDARD TIME CAME ABOUT. 


To THAT numerous and heterogeneous class of Americans | quest in the adoption of a system of time standards 
known as ‘‘ the traveling public,” the adoption of S*°> 1- | which is destined to include the whole world. It was all 
ard Time was a welcome reform. To stay-at-home people, | the more successful that it was unexpected. So ardent 
who never travel far from their own city, it was a mys- | a supporter of scientific reform as the President of Co- 
tery. A great many thought that the change was made | lumbia College said, within a year, that he did not ex- 


simply in the 
interest of 
the railroads, 
and to set 
back the 
hands in the 
clock on the 
old chureh 
tower was as 
unwelcome 
an innovya- 
tion as a new 
clause in the 
Articles of 
Belief. The 
comm on- 
sense with 
which the 
American 
people are in 
a large meas- 
ure blessed, 
aided by the 
discussions 
of an intelli- 
gent press, 
together with 
able man- 
agement on 
the part of 
those at the 
head of the 
movement, 
made the 
change of 
time on No- 
vember 18th, 
1S88u, one of 
the most 
complete 
scientific suc- 
cesses of the 
century. It 
is the first 
and most im- 


portant « 
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pect to see 
uniform 
Standard 
Time in oper- 
ation in this 
country du- 
ring the 
present cen- 
tury. An- 
other promi- 
nent = seien- 
tist, after 
investigating 
the plan, 
which it was 
proposed to 
put in oper- 
ation, said, 
‘It is per- 
feet; too 
perfect ever 
to be adopt- 
ed.” This 
phenomenal 
success is 
due to the 
careful  exe- 
cution of Mr. 
W. F. Allen's 
clearly — de- 
fined plan, in 
which every 
detail was 
worked out 
and every 
obstacle fore- 
seen, and 
which made 
it possible 
for the entire 
railroad sys- 
tem of the 
country, as 
well as the 
prin ci pal 
cities, te 





adopt Standard Time without a single jar or accident. | different times. 


HOW ONIFORM STANDARD TIME CAME ABOUT. 


It was a difficult matter for the uniniti- 


. ! . 
The question of Standard Time is one pre-eminently of | ated to tell at what hour any train would leave. If a 
| train were advertised to depart from St. Louis at 2:00 


railroad trains. Mr. Oscar Wilde says of Americans that 
their chief occupation in life is “catching trains.” 


majority of people have no need of accurate time except 


The | 


for purposes of transportation ; and everywhere, except | 


in very large cities, business was and always will be regu- 
lated by railroad time. For this reason, when the rail- 
roads adopted Standard Time, the rést of the country fol 
lowed as a matter of course, almost without exception. 

The changes brought about by the adoption of Stand- 
ard Time may be summarized as follows : 

1. There were formerly fifty-three standards. Now 
there are four. 

2. The old standards differed from 
they intersected, by all sorts of odd minutes, such as 
nine, seventeen, twenty-eight, thirty-six, ete. Now, the 
differences between the standards are an exact hour ; 


each other when 


the minutes are every where the same. 
> 


3. Formerly there were innumerable 
Now, the points of change are few in 


points at which 
standards changed. 
number, and always at prominent points of departure. 
Every one who has traveled to any extent will appre- 
ciate the advantages of the new system. After 
hours’ journey under the old régime a watch was com- 


a few 


paratively useless, except as a basis for calculations, 
Suppose a traveler to be going from Washington to 


Boston by way of the Baltimore & Ohio R.N. and the Shore | 
| Time in this section is that of the 105th meridian, one 


Line. 


more & Ohio R.R. station, he would find his watch, which 


Under the old system, on arriving at the Balti 


probably kept Washington time, two minutes behind 
the clock, because the Baltimore & Ohio R. R.ran by Balti- 
time. On leaving Baltimore the railroad clocks 
would be seven minutes ahead of his watch, for the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore R.R. ran by Phila 
delphia time. When he reached New York his watch 
would be twelve minutes slower than the clocks of the 


more 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., which ran by | 


New York time. Leaving New London, the clocks would 


show time which was twenty-two minutes faster than his | 


watch; and between Providence and Boston his watch | 


would be twenty-four minutes slow. In this journey of 
about 450 miles, if he wished to keep correct railroad 
time at all points, he would have to reset his watch four 
times. That was the condition of things before ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Time” was adopted. Now, a watch which is exactly 
correct in Baltimore to New York, is correct at Boston, 
Providence, Washington, and, in fact, at every point,east 
of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Bristol (Tenn.), Char- 
lotte and Augusta. This instance is only one of hundreds 
in which the traveler was likely to be embarrassed. 
Unless he was experienced in the ways of travel he was 
almost certain to miss his train when he attempted a close 
connection. This confusion exhibited some curious vari- 
ations. Upon a journey from Cleveland to Chicago by 
way of Toledo and Fort Wayne, a traveler went from 
Cleveland to Toledo on Columbus, Ohio, time, and 
from Toledo to Fort Wayne by Chicago time, and it was 
natural to expect that this standard would prevail all the 
way to Chicago ; but when he attempted to take the train 
at Fort Wayne from Chicago, he found that the standard 
had reverted again to Columbus time, which being nine- 
teen minutes faster than Chicago time, would probably 
result in his missing his train. 

Another embarrassing feature of the old system (which 
Mr. Allen very happily terms “‘ Hardscrabble ” time) was 
that almost every railroad centre had two or three stand- 
ards, Chicago used three times, Kansas City had five ; 
while St. Louis, where fourteen roads centre, used six 





P.M., it might mean 1:31 p.m., or 1:51 P.M., or 2:08 p.., 
or 1:41 p.m., or 1:43 p.m, or 2:00 P.m., according to the 
route which it was intended to take. By ‘Standard 
Time,” if a train is advertised to leave at 2:00 P.M. it 
leaves at 2:00 P.M. 

The new system divides the United States into four sec- 
tions. At all nlaces in the same section time is the same, 
The first section, which is governed by the time of the 
75th ‘meridian, west from Greenwich, embraces all the ter- 
ritory between the Atlantic coast and Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Parkersburgh, Huntington, Bristol (Tenn.), 
Charlotte, Augusta, ete., as indicated upon the outline 
maps accompanying this article. This is called ‘ Eastern 
Time.” At 12:00 midday on the 75th meridian, every 
clock and time-ball from Halifax to Pittsburgh, and from 
Montreal to Charleston, indicates the hour of noon. The 
second section is governed by the time of the 90th merid 
ian, called ‘* Central” time. It includes all the territory 
from the western limits of the Eastern time, that is, from 
Buffalo, Huntington, Augusta, Ga., ete., to Bismarck, 
North Platte, Dodge City, ete. Time in this section is 
one hour slower than Eastern time. The ‘‘ Mountain ”’ 
section extends from’ Bismarck, North Platte, Dodge City, 
ete., the western boundaries of the Central section, to 
Heron (Mont.), Ogden (Utah), The Needles ( Ariz.), ete. 
hour slower than Central time. Between the western 
limits of Mountain time and the Pacific Ocean, the stand- 
ard is ‘‘ Pacifie time,” governed by the 120th meridian, 
one hour slower than Mountain time. 

At 12:00 noon in New York the time at Chicago is 11:00 
A.M., at Denver 10:00 a.m., and at Portland, Oregon, 9:00 
1M. By the old system, at 12:00 noon in New York it 
was 11:05 in Chicago, 9:56 in Denver, 8:46 in Portland. 
A reference to the map which accompanies this article 
will enable the reader to readily see the limits of the sec- 
tions. The sections controlled by the various standards, 
Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific are distinguished 
by different characters, and the points at which changes 
are made from one standard time to another are clear. 

There have been a great many attempts made and a 
great many plans proposed to secure uniform standard 
time. The problem in this country presented a feature 
nowhere else encountered. England uses a single stand- 
ard; so does France. But North America is too longi- 
tudinally big for a single standard. Under such a system 
there would be points where local time would differ from 
standard time by about two hours. Several standards 
were therefore necessary, and the difficulty which has 
been the effectual bar to all previous attempts at reform, 
was the selection, not only of the best standards, but of 
the proper points of transition from one standard to the 
next, ‘The plan adopted is what is known as the ‘“‘ Hour 
Difference” system, which means that each standard 
shall differ from those next to it by an even hour. Who 
first proposed ‘‘ Hour differences ” is a mooted question. 
The honor is claimed by Professor Dowd, of Saratoga, N.Y., 
by the friends of the late Professor Pierce, of Yale, and by 
several others. It has probably suggested itself to every 
one who has given much thought to the subject of stand- 
ard time, and has been familiar to scientific men for a 
number of years, and freely discussed as common prop- 
erty. No results, however, followed from these discus- 


sions, until the beginning of the year 1883, when the 
question was taken up, put into practical shape and car- 
ried to success by W. PF. Allen. 
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Probably the first published attempt at standard time | 


reform in this country is contained in a pamphlet on the 
subject, issued in 1870, by Professor Charles I’. Dowd, of 
Saratoga, N.Y., in which a system of standard time was 
advocated, upon the “ hour difference ” plan, with Wash- 
ington time as a basis. This was proposed as a system 
for railroads alone, and Professor Dowd’s idea was, that 
every town should have two times, its own ‘ local” time 
and *‘ railroad ” time. 
lated and published in his pamphlet the exact difference 
stations. Professor Dowd presented his plan to a number 
of railroad officers, who commended it, but took no 
action in the matter. He soon afterward changed his 
proposition, making the meridian of New York city the 
initial pdint for his hour belts. In 1872 he had devised 
another system, with the 75th meridian as a basis ; and 
in 1877 published a pamphlet advocating ‘ honr differ- 
ences ” again, with New York as the initial point. All 
these plans were at various times laid before railroad 
men, in convention and in their own offices, but without 
any progress being made. 

Professor Dowd’s want of suecess was largely due to 
the fact that he had no practical knowledge of railway 
operations, nor did he understand railroad men. He did 
not know what could, and what could not be done. The 
fact that he designed and strenuously advocated three 
different systems in ten years, was not caleulated ‘to in- 
spire confidence in any of them. His plans were not 
fully developed. The map which he published with his 
pamphlet represented the divisions between the hour- 
sections as arbitrary straight lines, drawn due north and 
south. The railroads were cut in two wherever the lines 
happened to strike, regardless of whether it was possible 
to change from one standard to another at these points or 
not. An examination of the map accompanying this 
article will show how far the points are from a straight 
line at which it was actually. found practicable to divide 
the sections. He proposed time ‘ belts.” The divisions 
are not ‘ belts,” they are ‘‘sections.” If there had been 
no railroads, except on paper, the system of railroad time 
proposed by Professor Dowd might possibly have been 
snecesful, 

In the meantime the American Meteorological Society, of 
which Dr. F. A. P. Barnard is the energetic president, had 
been devoting much time to the discussion of the prob- 
lem, The “ hour difference” plan was first proposed in 
this body by Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Yale, and 
while there were some who supported the proposition for 
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In the Society of Civil Engineers, Standard Time was 
also discussed. In this society, Sanford Fleming, C.F, 
of Ottawa, Ont., contributed a number of 
pamphlets on the subject. 


articles and 
Mr. Fleming proposed a 
system of hour differences, in which the changes of 


standards were to be made on State lines. This is equally 


| as impracticable as the plan to divide upon a meridian, 


| 
} and for the same reason 
In carrying out this idea he caleu- | 


State lines are crossed by rail- 
Vv rai 
road trains at forty miles an hour, and no railroad can 


| change its standards at such a point. 
between ‘‘local”’ and his “ standard” time at all railroad | 





a single standard, yet the general sentiment favored honr | 


differences as the more practical system. Professor J. K. 
Rees, one of the younger professors at Columbia College, 
whose efficient services, at an important crisis, we shall 
have occasion to note hereafter, is secretary of this 
society, of which Mr. W. F. Allen is also a member, and 
it numbers in its organization many of the most promi- 
nent scientific men of the country. Professor Cleveland 
Abbe, of the National Observatory at Washington, took a 
prominent part in the discussions of the Standard Time 
question, and brought the subject before scientific men 
generally. The Society has been the source of much val- 
uable literature on the subject, and the record of its pro- 
ceedings, extensively circulated, kept the scientific world 
posted on the progress of the discussion. A memorial on 
the subject presented to the General Railway Time Con- 
vention by President Barnard and Professor Abbe, and 
referred by-the convention to its secretary, Mr. W. F. 
Allen, turned ont to be the inauguration of the move- 
ment which resulted in success, 





‘which he had then been editor for about six months. 


The question has appeared in some form or other before 
almost every scientific society in this country, but resulted 
only in discussion. Every one agreed that the time 
standards of the railroads were the key to the position. 
But railroad men could not be made to move. Proposi- 
tions from scientific men and societies were received by 
railroad managers with politeness, read with more or less 
interest, and then—pigeon-holed. 

The opening of the year 1883 found the railroads of the 
United States governed by fifty-three different standards of 
time. There did not appear to be any reason to hope fora 
better condition of affairs. Each road was perfectly satis- 
fied with its own standard, and while recognizing in a 
general way that uniformity was desirable, the oflicers 
generally wished it to be brought about by the other 
roads coming to their standards. No one road would be 
particularly benefited by the change, and the expense of 
new time-tables and other necessary changes would be 
not inconsiderable. 

When an uniform system was talked about, previous 
attempts were referred to as haying only resulted in con- 
vincing those who had closely examined the plans pro- 
posed that no practical reform was possible. 'The fact 
that so many utterly impracticable plans had been sug- 
gested was an actual hindrance in the way of securing a 
hearing for plans that were feasible. Any attempt to 
secure uniformity was generally regarded as waste of 
time, and the man who made such a suggestion ran the 
risk of being looked upon as a “ scientific crank.” 

In October, 1881, the General Railway 'Time Conven- 
tion met in New York. This body is composed of the 
managing officers of the principal trunk lines, who meet 
semi-annually to arrange the time of through connecting 
trains, and to discuss other questions of general interest 
in railroad matters. A paper on the subject of Standard 
Time was sent to this Convention, signed by Dr. Barnard 
and Professor Abbe, together with communications from 
Chief-signal Officer Hazen, the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science, and others, This paper went 
through the coursé which other propositions on the sub- 
ject had followed. It was listened to respectfully, and 
then, as it was thought, ‘‘ shelved,” by being referred to 
the Secretary, Mr. W. F. Allen, Mr. Allen was a member 
of the American Meteorological Society, to which he had 
been elected in 1879, on account of his contributions to 
the Standard Time discussion. He compiled the first 
tabulated statement of the standards of time in use on 
the railroads of this country, published in the issue for 
October, 1873, of the ‘ Traveler's Official Guide,” of 
He 
was fully alive to the need of reform, and at the same 
time understood the feeling of utter hopelessness with 
which the undertaking was regarded by railroad men. 
But, as the matter was left in his hands, he determined to 
do whatever was possible, and published a request, asking 
all persons who had any suggestions to make on the sub- 
ject to communicate with him. A number of replies were 
received, covering a variety of plans. They were pub- 
lished in the * Official Guide” for April, 1882, There was 
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not a single proposition among these which would have 
received any serious consideration by railroad men. It 
was evident that something entirely new must be devised. 
Accordingly he went to work upon a basis which had 
never before been tried—namely, what it was practicable 
to accomplish. 

Upon a general map of the United States he traced 
each railroad in a color, representing the standard upon 
which it ran. There were fifty-three standards, and their 
representative colors were interlaced and mingled in a con- 
fusing mass. This map is in existence now, and it shows 
in a most graphic form the inconsistencies of the old 
system. Upon an analysis of this chaos, he found that a 
large number of eastern roads used standards whose mean 
would not differ very materially from the 75th meridian. 
Similarly, other roads were grouped so that the average 
of the standards of a large number of lines would nearly 
coincide with the 90th meridian. The 75th and 90th me- 
ridian times are just one hour apart. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the application of the ‘‘ Hour Difference ” plan. 
The grave practical difficulty arose, however, of selecting 
points of change. The old idea of dividing the sections 
by a meridian whose time was just half-way between the 
governing meridians, was not to be thought of, from a 
railroad standpoint. <A division upon State bonndaries 
was equally impracticable. Mr. Allen conceived the idea of 
dividing the sections at the ends of what are technically 
known in railroad parlance as “divisions”; that is, at 
points when the charge of the train passes from one set of 
train-hands to another. In this he struck the keynote to 
the solution. To apply this plan required an especial 
study of the peculiarities of nearly every railroad in the 
country. ‘To illustrate the results of this study a second 
map was produced, upon which the roads were traced in 
the four colors chosen to represent the four proposed 
standards. How completely the subject was mastered by 
Mr. Allen is shown by the fact that not a single change of 
importance has been found necessary in this map. 

The maps of the new Standards and of the Old, placed 
side-by-side, were the text from which Mr, Allen pre- 





STANDARD 


TIVE CAME ABOUT. 


sented his report to the General Time Convention, whic 
met at St. Louis in April, 1883. The report was short, 
pithy and business-like. It told every representative 
exactly what his road would have to do in making the 
change, and completely carried the Convention. Reso- 
lutions were passed recommending the adoption of the 
plan. Similar action was soon after taken by the South- 
ern Railway Time Convention, which is composed of the 
of North and South The intelligent 
appreciation by railway officials, present at these Con- 
ventions, that a feasible plan for the adoption of Stand- 
ard Time had at last been proposed, and tbeir hearty 
co-operation afterward made’ success possible. Fifty 
roads only were represented in these Conventions ; there 
were over five hundred not represented, and without 
their assent no reform was possible. The conversion of 
the managers of these was placed in Mr. Allen’s hands. 
The final decision was to be made at the Fall meeting 
of the General Time Convention on October 11th, in 
Chicago. About the first of September circulars, pamph- 
lets and maps were sent to the managers of every 
railroad in the United States and Canada, explaining the 
system, stating to each one how the change would affect 
his road, and asking from each a promise to conform to 
the Standard, provided the other roads did so. Wheu 
the Convention met in Chicago, Mr. Allen, through 
diligent interviewing, a widely extended correspondence, 
by letter and telegraph, and the issue of frequent bulle- 
tins, had secured the promises of the management of 
78,000 miles of road. 

In the meantime, a number of railroads in New Eng- 
land were about to change their time-tables, and so great 
had the confidence become in the plan that the managers 
wished to run their new schedules upon Standard Time. 
Several roads —the Central Vermont being the most 
important—adopted the Standard on October 7th, but 
others were deterred from doing so because the City cf 
Boston ran upon loca! time, differing sixteen minutes 


managers lines. 
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PRESIDENT F, A. P, BARNARD. 


from the proposed Standara Time. Boston people get 
their time from a ball dropped by the Harvard College 
Observatory, which is in charge of Professor Pickering. 
The railroads agreed to change if this ball should be 
dropped upon Standard Time, and a document to this 
effect was placed in Mr. Allen’s hands. He immediately 
epened a correspondence with Professor Pickering, only 
to find that gentleman in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean on his way home from Europe, and without his 
‘consent nothing could be done. The correspondence 
fortunately fell into the hands of Mr. J. Rayner 
Fidmands, Assistant in charge of the Time Service at the 
Observatory. To Mr. Edmands’s prompt, energetic and 
fficient handling of the case are due the good results in 
New England. Professor Pickering landed in New York 
just four days before the General Time Convention met 
in Chicago. Mr. Edmands interviewed him on the 
arrival of the steamship, and secured his assent to the 
co-operation of the Observatory. He then returned to 
Boston and presented the project to the City Fathers, 
who gave it their favorable consideration. The railroads 
carried out their part of the programme. 

The General Time Convention met in Chicago on 
October 11th. Mr. Allen presented his report, backed 
by the pledges of 78,000 miles of road. During the 
deliberations Mr. Edmands, at Boston, telegraphed to 
Mr. Allen in the Convention, ‘‘The city, the railroads 
and the Cambridge Observatory only await the affirma- 
tive action of the Convention before fixing the date for 
changing all public time in Boston.”’ Resolutions were 
passed pledging each manager individually to adopt 
Standard Time, and requesting all the managers who had 
not already consented to conform to the Standard at the 
earliest practicable date, 

The railroads being committed to the change the 
work still remained of converting the principal cities. 
Boston and its neighboring cities were on the safe side, 
in the care of Mr. Edmands, In New York, in company 


with Mr. Hamblet of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Mr, Allen interviewed Mayor Edson, who 
readily approved of the project ; but the final decision 
rested with the Board of Aldermen. It was on the eve 
of an election, and politics were the one absorbing topic 
before that body. ‘To get their car upon other questions 
was a difficult matter. A failure at this point would 
have been disastrous. The whole country waited to seo 
what New York would do. At this crisis Professor J. K. 
Rees, the secretary of the American Metrological Society, 
demonstrated the fact that a scientific man may also be a 
man of affairs. He selected General John Cochrane as 
the member of the Board most likely to take an active 
interest in the matter, and stated the case to him in such 
a forcible manner as to at once secure his hearty co- 
operation. General Cochrane, together with Professor 
Rees and Mr. W. F. Allen, drew up a set of resolutions 
recommending that New York adopt Standard Time at 
12 o’clock noon, on November 18th, 1883, and presented 
them to the Board with the indorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Law, of which General Cochrane was chair- 
man. The resolutions were passed unanimously, and 
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have been used as a basis for similar action in other 
Nearly every important city has since changed 

All the smaller places followed the railroads. 
Among the few which still retain local time, is Bangor, 
Me. The people of that city are in favor of Standard 
Time, and the Common Council has twice passed ordin- 


cities. 


its time. 


ances adopting it, but could not pass it over the Mayor's 
veto. That dignitary declares that Standard Time 
**violates one of the immutable laws of God,” and is a 
’ In the meantime, the people have 
run directly in the face of Providence, and keep Stand- 
ard Time, while the Mayor stands guard over the town- 
elock, which runs on the old time. 
have not conformed to the Standard have become useful 
as butts for the paragraph columns in the newspapers of 


** farce’ and a “ lie.’ 


The usual self-satis- 
fied reply is that ‘the Sun’s Time is good enough for 
us”’—a reply which exhibits more reverence for the 
“God of Day” than knowledge of astronomy, for true 


their more progressive neighbors. 


solar time corresponds with local time only four days 
in the year, 

To the question as to whom the country is indebted for 
securing this reform, there can be but one answer 
detail of the plan adopted was worked out by W. F. 
Allen. The names which he gave to his 
** Eastern,” ‘Central,”’ ‘‘ Mountain ” 
universally used, and even the colors which he employed 
on the maps illustrating his system, have been intimately 
connected with its application, “Red” time and ** Blue” 
time are familiar terms for Eastern and Central time, and 
one railroad which is compelled to use two times upon 
its employé’s time-tables, has printed Eastern time in 
red and Central time in blue. His office was the source 
of all official information on the subject. As soon as the 
adoption of Standard Time became assured, there ap- 
peared a number of claimants for the honor of its origi- 
nation ; and while Mr. Allen was at his post night and 
day, directing the execution of his plan, these claimants 
attained such undue prominence, that newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject of Standard Time fre- 
quently appeared, with no mention whatever of the man 
who was the heart and soul of the whole movement, while 
others were highly commended. 

W. F. Allen at Bordentown, N. J.. and is 
about thirty-seven years old. His father, Colonel Joseph 
Warner Allen, was a civil engineer of high reputation, 
well known in New York and vicinity, and died in the 
war as colonel of the Ninth New Jersey Volunteers. , Mr. 
Allen is also a civil engineer. He entered railroad life as 
rodman on the Camden & Amboy R.R., in 1862. He as- 
sisted in building a number of railroads in New Jersey, 
and was for a time employed in the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1868 he was appointed resident engineer in 
charge of the West Jersey R.R., under General W. J. 
Sewell, now United States Senator from New Jersey. In 
1872 he became editor of the ‘‘ Traveler's Official Railway 
Guide.” Since that time he has visited nearly every 
State in the Union, and traveled over all the principal 
roads. His experience enabled him to bring to bear upon 
the time standard question, not only a practical acquaint- 
ance with railway operations, but probably the best 
knowledge of the American railroad system possessed by 
any man in this country. Added to this, he has the 
genius of hard work. What railroad men think of his 
work may be gathered from the editorial on ‘* Time for 
the Continent,” which appeared in the Railroad Gazette 
for November 16th, 1883 : 


CvVe ry 


standards, 
and ‘* Pavitic,”’ are 


was born 


“To propose a uniform time was easy; to propose a practical 
eystem, like that with hour intervals b i 


tween standards, did not 





MY ADVENTURE IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


require genius; to adapt one so that existing railroad systems 
might, for the most part, fall naturally under the different stand- 


| ards, must have taken much study and good judgment; to find a 


| nomen 


lature which should not cause prejudice in communities as 
jealous of each other as some of ours are, demanded tact; to 


| translate the scores of different time-languages existing into the 


The cities which | 


new common speech, required industry. Sceing that all these 
various things needed to be done to make it possible to secure the 
favorable action of any considerable number of the managing offi- 
cers who would have to decide on the adoption of new time stand- 
urds was, however, what more than anything else made the effort 
successful. To get a thing of this kind done is usually a work of 
such vast difficulty that the accomplishment deserves credit much 
more than the design. 

“Fortunately Mr. Allen was sufficiently enthusiastic for his 


| ideal to devote the time necessary to perfect his plan and prepare 


everything for its application. His success, which is likely to 
identify his name for ever with a Time Standard affecting every 
person in the country, might gratify the ambition of any man, and 
shows what can be done by persistent effort and a careful adjust- 
ment of means to ends, even in securing the united action of the 
railroads. It will be at his bidding that the time ball will fall at 
noon of the 75th meridian next Monday in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington alike, and that watches will be 
changed from Bangor to Los Angeles, and from Puget Sound to St. 


Augustine,” 


The svstem of Standard Time in operation in this 


] . . . . 
country is probably destined to have a world-wide appli- 


up their first conquest. 


cation. ‘The American Metrological Society will follow 


The subject was discussed at 


| the convention held in Rome, in 1883, for the purpose of 
establishing a common meridian, and the exertions of 


| under the umbrageous trees. 


President Barnard have been successfully directed to the 
calling of an International Geodetic Convention, to be 
held at Washington during the present year. 


MY ADVENTURE IN THE 
DE BOULOGNE. 


3y N. ROBINSON, 


BOIS 


Tue heat during the day had been stifling. Paris actw 
ally simmered, No one stirred in the streets save Cook’s 
excursionists. A few knowing ones sought coolness and 
repose beneath the carefully watered awning of the Café 
Anglais. Iwas one of this select body, and went lan- 
guidly through my American papers to the accompani- 
ment of iced coffee. I dined at Bigot’s—a very light re- 
fection—and nine o'clock found me lolling in a hack 
carriage crossing the Place de la Concorde, and turning 
into the Midsummer Night Dream of the brilliantly 
lighted Champs-Elysées. 

Right and left were the cafés chantants, a very blaze of 
colored lamps, while strains of chic and merry music 
mingled with the sounds of laughter and applause. 
Crowds of Parisians who had been prisoners of heat 
during the day were promenading, or seated in the 
benches and chairs that are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa 
The squeaking of Punch 
and Judy mingled with the buzz of chatter, while the 
eries of the venders of iced drinks and other peripatetic 
delicacies suited to the temperature, rang in with the sten- 
torian shouts of the proprietors of the merry-go-rounds. 

The noble avenue was dotted with the lamps of thou- 
sands of vehicles, all in motion, all en route to the Bois ; 


| from the superb victoria of the Faubourg St. Germain 


” 


and the drag of the ‘‘ Moutards,” to the ‘‘ one-horse shay 
of the honest bourgeoise, and the unwieldly conveniency 
laden with bloused peasants, yelling the refrain of ‘* Le 
Petit Vin de Bordeaux” at the uttermost limit of their 
lungs. An electric light gave forth the ‘‘ white radiance of 
eternity” from the magnificent Are de Triomphe, while the 
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open windows of the palatial residences lining the avenue 
gave glimpses of Inxurious interiors, such as novelists love 
wisely and well to paint in vivid and voluptuous color- 
ing. The Summer night was laden with indescribable per- 
fume, which became absolutely delicious as the carriage 
turned into the Bois—the perfume of the million flowers 
surrounding restaurants, cafés, kiosks and the celebrated 
lake, that trysting-place of all that is bright and wicked 
in glittering Lutetia. 

As we approached the lake I remarked that the horse 
attached to my carriage had fallen lame. This lameness 
caused the vehicle to move at a snail’s pace. I remon- 
strated with the driver, who shrugged his shoulders and 
called his steed abominable names. He was for beating 
the poor brute, but this I would not permit. After a very 
tortoise-like progress we reache@ the head of the lake, 
the Carrefour des Cascades, where the luckless horse came 
to a standstill. I stepped out, paid the driver, who was 
as sad as he was civil, and resolved upon a walk by the 
Route du Point du Jour to the Allée de la Reine Mar- 
guerite, and a little supper at the celebrated ‘‘ Madrid” 
on the boulevard of that name. 

What a glorious night that was ? 
bathing the Bois in liquid pearl. 
like a bar of silver. The shaded alleys were striped with 
soft, white light. A fragrant perfume filled the warm 
night air—air sweet as a caress. An occasional carriage 
would roll slowly by, its joyous occupants almost inva- 
riably treating me to badinage on my lonely condition ; 
an apparition on a bicycle would spin noiselessly past ; 
rollicking students, their shoes white with the dust of 
St. Cloud or Surennes, and singing snatches of Les 
Cérises de Montmorency, or C’est Jeannette qui m’aime, 
would march Paris-ward in the silvery roadway, and 
horsemen, their ‘‘ barbs” pretty well played out, would 
jog onward, courteously dropping me a cheery ‘ Bonne 
Nuit” en passant. 


The moon 
The roadway seemed 


was 


[was pretty well acquainted with the Bois de Bou- 
logne—for a foreigner—and could make my way from 


the Dauphine Gate to that of the Hippodrome, or from 
Passy to Longchamps, without being necessitated to ask a 
question ; so that I started on this bright particular night 
for the Restaurant Madrid with the easy feelings of a 
traveler who knows ‘‘ every inch of the road.” 

The Route du Point du Jour lies right through the 
heart of the Bois, and is, for nine-tenths of its length, 
shaded on both sides by overarching trees, some of the 
fine old trees spared ix- the grim 1870-71. Riding roads, 
and narrow alleys for pedestrians, branch off at frequent 
intervals, while the gas-lamps are very few and serupu- 
lously far between. Park rangers and sergents de ville 
seldom trouble this charming avenue after sunset, for it 
is little used, as it bears a somewhat unsavory reputation. 
I walked in the carriage-way, and at that leisurely pace 
which is so much in harmony with Summer moonlight 
and a good cigar. I carried my light alpaca coat over 
my arm, and was all the cooler for being in my shirt- 
sleeves. 

I had arrived about half-way between the Allée de 
V’Hippodrome and the Route de la Grand Cascade, when 
a man stepped from out a shaded lane or bridle-path, and, 
politely touching his hat, asked in French for a fusee. 

In addition to the moonlight, that of the wax-match 
revealed a tall, well - bred - looking, waxen - mustached, 
richly dressed man, of about five-and-thirty. He wore a 
crested ring on his right hand, and a ring consisting of a 
dark stone, surrounded by flashing brilliants, on the left. 
His shirt cuffs were turned back over-his coat sleeves, the 
sleeve links hanging loose. 
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| the sleeves in a vise-like grip. 


‘*Thanks !” he exclaimed, after he had taken half a 


dozen puffs, adding: ‘* Your cigar is nearly smoked out. 
Permit me to offer you something very mild,” extending 
a handsome case as he spoke. 

IT helped myself, and I may add that the weed was a 
genuine Lopez. 

**You are returning to the city ?” 

“Not yet awhile,” I replied. “Tam going to sup at 
the Madrid. The weather to-day has been eo grilling 
that I ate a very light dinner. I imagine that I shall do 
justice to a bit of supper.” ; 

As I spoke he seemed to gaze at me narrowly, keenly, 
his face set toward mine. ; ; 

‘You speak charming French for a foreigner.” 

“*T have resided in Paris.”’ 

[ should mention that we were slowly sauntering in the 
direction of the Allée de la Reine Marguerite. 

‘You carry your coat on your arm,” suddenly observed 
my companion ; ‘not a bad idea. TIT shall follow your 
example. It is too warm for broadcloth—for any cloth.” 

As he divested himself of his coat, the shirt-euffs held 
He struggled awkwardly, 
fiercely, but they did not yield. In the end, and with 
explosive expressions of impatience, he was compelled to 


set to work deliberately. As I have already mentioned, 


the cuffs were turned over the sleeves. 


His cigar-case fell from the coat-pocket. 
placed somewhat ostentatiously. 

*T don’t know that Ihave gained much by carrying 
my coat,” he laughed ; ‘‘it’s a sort of dead weight. 
Yours is light, I presume.” 

“Feel the weight,” I exclaimed, extending the three 
dollar garment toward him. 

“Ma foi! Just take mine.’ 

He handed me his coat. I flung it across my arm, and 
moved my arm up and down to realize the heaviness. 
Whilst thus engaged, the man stepped close to me, and 


This he re- 


| snatching my hat from my head—a round, white felt— 





sprang into a deeply shaded path and disappeared. 

So rapidly was the extraordinary manwuvre executed, 
and so utterly unexpected on my part, that I stood stock 
still, staring into the leafy tunnel through which this 
mysterious stranger had evaporated. Was it a dream ? 
Was I the victim of hallucination ? No. There on my 
right arm reposed the stranger's coat, and at my feet the 
stranger’s tall silk hat. What did it mean ? Was it rob- 
bery ? Impossible! In the fisst place, the man had all 
the manner and appearance of a gentleman. He was 
richly dressed. The coat that was left in my possession 
was worth the price of my alpaca ten times told. A man 
does not usually keep his pocketbook or valuables in his 
overcoat pockets. Was it a hoax? A practical joke? If 
yea, I was the gainer. I deliberated thus for a moment 
or two, and then shouted: “Hi, hi!’ To call out 
“Robber,” or ‘‘ Police,” were absurd. This sort of ex- 
change could not be deemed robbery. 

A wooden bench stood close by. I seated myself, with 
the idea that the mysterious personage might return, 
with, perhaps, an apology for his frolic. He was not 
drunk, nor even excited. It was passing strange. I re- 
mained seated for upward of an honr, then I moved on. 
Coming to an open space, where the bright moonlight 
had full play, I examined the coat. It was of tlie finest 
dead black, almost cashmere, lined with the richest silk 
and finished in the most elaborate and artistic way. In 
the outside breast-pocket was the cigar-case, tortoise 
shell, with rims, clasp and hinges of gold. Upon one 
side was a most elaborate monogram in raised gold letters, 
which I could not decipher ; on the other the figures 
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‘¢ 1879,” also in raised gold. There were four cigars in, ‘Would monsieur be so good as take a small parcel 


that had been left for him ?” 

‘* What parcel ?” 

‘* Behold it.” 

There, in the grave functionary’s hand, were my hat 
and coat. 

“Where did you get them ?”’ I breathlessly asked. 


the case ; two had disappeared, the one which he himself | 
had smoked and the one which he had given to me. The | 
case was made to hold a half-dozen. 

In the inside right breast-pocket was a white pocket- | 
handkerchief of the finest cambric. The hem was very | 
broad, and the same flourishing monogram that adorned | 


. m ee 
the cigar-case appeared on two corners. These two 
articles were all that the coat-pockets contained. 


I next examined the hat, which was new, and excep- | 


tionally light. In the room 
and stead of the maker's 
name, was the monograin, 
like a golden spider. 

‘*This is a most mysteri- 
ous business,” I exclaimed, 
half aloud, as I resumed 
my walk. 

Could the man _ have 
committed some foul deed, 
and hoped for disguise in 
my coat and hat? This 
was not impossible. As a 
drowning person will clutch 
at a straw, so will a crimi- 
nal seize every little chance 
that offers a foil to detec- 
tion. And yet the man 
was so cool, so free from 
agitation, so well - bred, it 
seemed scarcely credible 
that he was red-handed ! 

Would I go straight to 
the nearest police - station a 
and report—what? That ‘gf 
a gentlemanly stranger had 
changed hat and coat with 
me, the best of the bargain 
being heavily on my side. 

Might it not be wiser 
to wait, to consult my 
friend Alsé de Crut? Be- 
sides, the stranger knew 
that I was going to sup at 


jf i | Ti) 
Md \| 














TT 


the Madrid, and might 
turn up. 
Yes, I would go to the 


Madrid, take my 
and await events. 

In less than an hour 
after arriving at this de- 
termination I was seated in 
the famous restaurant, at- 
tired in the stranger's coat, 
his hat hanging on a gilt 
knob over my head. I 
had selected a corner seat, 
which commanded the gar- 
den and principal apartment, and while enjoying a 
shrimp salad, kept my weather-eye open to all comers, 
especially those of my own sex. But although the tide 
ebbed and flowed, and though elegant-dressed men and 
exquisitely attired women came and went, my man was 
not to be seen, either alone or in company. I lingered 
over a cup of coffee and a cigar, not by any means as good 
as one of his, and with almost a sense of disappointment 
rose and paid my bill. 

As I passed out of the principal entrance the head 
waiter approached. 


supper, 


SEE PAGE 386, 
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HOW UNIFORM STANDARD TIME CAME ABOUT,—RECEIVING THE 
TIME FROM WASHINGTON FOR DROPPING THE TIME-BALL, 


‘* Who gave them to you ?” 
‘They were left here a few moments ago.” 
‘*By whom ?” The waiter shrugged his shoulders. 
“Why did you not de- 
liver them to me at once ?” 
** Monsieur was at sup- 






per. There were no in- 
li structions.” 
{ I began to feel angry 


and demanded to see 
the manager. 

“Would monsieur have 
the kindness to step into 


now, 


the manager’s bureau ?” 
The manager, a_ close- 


shaved, fat, oily gentleman, 
knew absolutely nothing. 
I told him the entire oc- 
currence exactly as it had 
happened. He smiled in- 
credulously. 

**See here, now, my good 
fellow,” I hotly exclaimed, 
as I tore off the stranger's 
coat, and flung the silk hat 
on a table, ‘this is a mat- 
ter for the police, and I 
mean to see this affair 
through if I stop in Paris 
for amonth or six months."’ 

‘“*As monsieur pleases. 
What does monsieur wish 
us to do with these ?” he 
added, pointing to the now 
discarded hat and coat. 

“Give them to their 
owner, whom I have no 
doubt you know perfectly 
well.” 

‘*Monsieur does me an 
injustice, as will appear be- 
fore the police magistrate.” 

A thought struck me. 
Going over to the coat I 
took possession of both the 
cigar-case and the hand- 
kerchief. 

**T call you two men to 
witness,” I cried, ‘‘ that I 
hold these articles as host- 
ages until I get at the 
| bottom of this extraordinary business. Look at them 
| well. Examine the monogram! It is precisely the 
| same as that in the hat. Here is my card, with my ad- 
dress in Paris and New York.” 

If these two men were acting, they were fit to be elected 
Societaires of the Comédie Frangaise. I left them gazing 
at the hat and coat, at the monogram, and at my paste- 
board. 

That very night I found Alsé de Crut at Brébant’s. 

‘Police ?—nonsense! As you Americans say, freeze to 
the cigar-case and wipe. Depend on it the affair was the 
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outcome of some silly wager. 
police reports, and I'll speak to an amiable and expert 
mouchard of my acquaintance.” 
* + > ¥ * * 

This most extraordinary adventure occurred to me on 
the night of the Ist of June, 1880. 

I have the cigar-case and pocket-handkerchief still, for 
I have never been able to unravel the mystery ; or, eall it 
what you will. 


The initials are “ W.K.L.F.C.” 


PTHE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


Anyhow we'll look up the | produced from the ancient quarry of Polvaccio, add 


another value to the marbles of Luni. Under the micro- 


| seope they are found to be limestone changed into sac- 


charoid marble, consisting of crystalline grains of calcite, 
and still showing the characteristic cleavage of that 
mineral, but from a mixture of heterogeneous substances 
they are often speckled, veined, or spotted. The Bree- 
ciati is a conglomeration of minute stones, the white 
Bardiglio dark-blue whilst the flowered 


has veins, 


Bardiglio is so richly hued with such a strange intricacy 


Peruars there are no mountains in the world more | 


fascinating to the imagination than the grand and mas- 
sive range which, following the coast-line of Tuscany, is 
reflected with the blue 
waters of the Bay of Spezia. They are geographically, 
geologically and historically distinct from the branch of 
the Apennines inclosing the opposite side of the vast 


almost magical clearness in 


bay, and have been known by a variety of names since 
the dim ages when an ancient people, the Apuan Ligu- 
rians, built their huts upon the sheltered coast beneath 
the shadow of the Pizzo d’Uccello, and either took their 
name from, or gave one to, these Apuan Alps. 

They are now locally distinguished as the ‘ Panie” 
range, and from time immemorial have been called the 
mountains of Luni, from the old port of semi-cireular 
form from whence the marble from their quarries for 
many centuries was shipped for Ostia. For these won- 
derful mountains are formed of marble 
summit, resting on a framework of chalk-banks, and 
primitive excavations show that the quarries were worked 
at avery remote date. Although Pliny, in the thirty- 
sixth book of his natural history, speaks of the marble 
of Luni as having recently been discovered, traces of its 
existence in far earlier days have been brought to light. 

The capital found in the ruins of the Etruscan Luni, 
which mention of Claudius Metellus when he 
came to fight the valorous Apuans, and the sarcophagus 
discovered in the ancient. Tarquinia, proved that the 
introduced their 


from base to 


makes 


marble was used when the Romans first 
arts into the conquered land. 

The golden period for the quarries seems to have been 
in the reigns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, when the 
marble shipped from the Luni ascended the Tiber and 
was deposited on the spot where now stands-the Basilica 
of St. Paul’s at Rome. In later times it was actively 
employed in the erection of many sacred edifices, at 
Pisa, at Modena, Assisi, Orvieto, Lucca, indeed in most 
of the grand cathedrals reared by nameless monks in the 
eleventh and two following centuries. 

Those were the days of bitter strife between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and when the horrors of civil 
war ceased, it is said that the black and white marbles 
used in the adornment of the magnificent buildings at 
Pisa, commemorated the reconciliation of the Neri and 
Bianchi factions. 

But little notice is found of the quarries until a few 
centuries later, when art woke again in the country of 
Michael Angelo, and the Apuan marbles, now commonly 
ealled Carrara, substituted for those of classic 
fame. They are thought to possess greater fineness of 
grain and facility for working than the Parian, Peutelican, 
or Hymettian marbles, and from the sharpness of the 
brittle edge, the finest curves are executed upon them 
with wonderful precision. 

TL. size of the monoliths also, particularly those 


were 





of pattern, that it is peculiarly adapted for varied orna- 
mentation. 

The different varieties are not arranged in layers, but 
are covered and divided by a light sandy coating, and a 
kind of schist, called ‘‘madre,’’ indicates the ‘‘ Marmo 
Statuario,” the most valuable of the Carrara marbles. 
This kind alone has several different tints. Sometimes 
it is of dazzling whiteness, at others a pearl-gray ; but 
the loveliest ant most rare is the flesh-color of the 
Crestola. Like the Parian of old, the Biancho Chiaro 
may well be called ‘‘splendid, shining, soft and deli- 


cate’; and it exhibits a curious antipathy to any im- 


| purity resting upon its polished surface ; a drop of red 


wine changes it to violet, quicklime tinges it with blood, 
and chestnut juice turns it black ; yet from this delicate 
and sensitive marble have been produced the most 
colossal monuments, the loftiest columns, and the most 
sumptuous vestibules. 

No doubt its value depends greatly on freedom from 
speck or blemish, for a livid spot or vein appearing 
beneath the chisel of the artist may completely mar his 
In the memoirs of Dupré, it is stated, that whilst 
sculpturing the “Giotto” of the Uffizi for the Grand 
Duchess Maria Antoinetta, he found a hair which split 
the marble through, and forced him to make a reprodue- 


work. 


tion of his work. 

We find that numberless references are b 
ancient writers to the quarries of Luni. Strabo mentions 
that most of the works of art in Rome of his day were 
wrouglt in their marbles, and Ovid, Pliny and Juvenal 
feared that the continued struggles of man with nature 
on the steep hillsides would in time destroy the Apuan 
Alps. Twenty centuries of labor, however, have changed 


made by 


| but little the configuration of these massive mountains, 
| from whose 400 different quarries about 100,000 tons of 


| country in Europe and America. 


marble are yearly taken out, and exported to every 
Many thousands of 
workmen find employment here, and the echoes of their 
titanic labor—the blasting—the shock of stupendous 
blocks of marble hurled down from dizzy heights—is 
reverberated far along thee Apuan chain, 

One of the largest quarries is on the Monte Sacro, 


| famed for producing monoliths of a vast size, and at the 


i Carrara, 


foot of the mountain rises the little river Carrione, which 
washes, with its pale and glistening waters, the town of 
In this busy region we are reminded of the old 
Mediterranean motto, ‘*By Hammer and Hand all Arts 


| do Stand”; it appears to be the very home of sculpture, 
and many a serene work of art has gone forth to far-off 


| varied as it 
| mountains into an enchanted land ; they are haunted by 


‘ 


lands from its workshops under the lill—silent memor- 
ials, not only of Italian genius, but of their fair Italian 
birthplace. 

For it is not merely the actual marble, beautiful and 


is, that seems to transform these dazzling 


memories of art and of those great names which have been 
written upon the walls of time; indeed their records 
would form a lengthened chapter in the history of Italian 
sculpture, and the sympathy between them is so deep 
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that nature here seems blended with art, and art has asso- 
ciated itself with nature ; for since those long by-gone years 
when, in the land of Phidias, art died away, most of the 
sculptured masterpieces of the world have been given to 
us in the marble of Carrara. What a profusion of treasures 
and illustrious names are inseparably connected with it! 
What dreams of beauty it recalls ! from the ‘* David,” the 
magnificent colossus of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, to the 
‘‘Wellington ” of Canova. And many another name, 
famous in the history of the sculptor’s art, meets us on 
the threshold of these quarries: Finelli, Bartolini, Tenerani, 
Ranck, Dupré, have ail transmuted the marble of Carrara 
into living works of art. It is impossible to gaze upon 
the fresh-hewn peaks and gorges without recalling some 
of the grand works of the past, whose beauty is the 
splendid heritage of the present, amongst countless artistic 
gems we know that the Hours, Graces, Charity, Psyche, 
‘ame, have assumed their divine forms in the Apuan 
marble, which, in the hands of Michael Angelo, appears 
to have had the pliancy of elay and lent itself to fashion, 
not only the world-renowned sculptures but humble in- 
struments of sound, the spinet, guitar, and violin. We 
remember that he labored in the quarries near us, work- 
ing like the poorest artisan until fame came gradually to 
end his toil, and tradition tells us how unwillingly he ex- 
changed the chisel for the brush when, by command of 
Julius II., he undertook the decorations in fresco upon 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
preserved in the British Museum is recorded his suffer- 
ings from the labor of climbing the hills and from the dis- 
honesty of his fellow-workmen. 

More than three centuries have passed away since 
Michael Angelo placed the laurel-wreath upon his brow, 
but the spell of his genius which gave to his works such 
sublime simplicity, such glorious truth, seems to linger 
around these magic mountains still, 
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In an original letter | 


WHAT IS THE USE? 
Wuart is the use of this impetuous haste ? 
The end is certain. Let us take our time, 
And hoard the vital forces that we waste 
Before our day has reached its golden primo, 


What is the use of rushing with spent breath 
After Old Age, its furrows, its white hair? 
Why need we hurry so to weleome Death, 
Or go half-way, with hands stretched out, to Care ? 


There is no use. Dear heart, if we but wait, 

All things will find us. Let us pause, I say; 
We cannot go beyond the silent gate 

That lies a short day’s journey down the way. 


So let us take our time in youth’s fair bowers, 
The Summer season is so brief at best; 

Let us look on the stars, and pluck the flowers 
And when our feet grow weary, let us rest. 


Let us take time for love and its delights; 

It is the one sweet thing that pays for all 
The bitterness of life, for Sorrow’s blight, 

For Pain’s despair and Death’s funereal pall. 


In the lost era when the world was new, 
Love was men’s first pursuit, and life’s exeus 
Now has that time come back to me and you— 
Why should we seck for more? What is the us: 


An amusing story reaches us from Munich. During 
the past year the professor of zesthetics in the University, 
whose lectures are proverbially wearisome, delivered his 
lecture (as usual) to a somewhat exiguous audience. 
There were five students in all, who week by week melted 


|} and grew ‘beautifully less,” until at last but one was 


The road coming from the Pisan pine woods winds | 


amongst the fallen blocks lying here and there upon the 
gradual slope formed by the débris of the wasting marble, 
far below the lofty and picturesque outlines of the Pizzo 


| 


(’Uecello which termiuates the huge chain to the south- | 


east ; in the centre of the face of its double peak there is 
an oyal cavern of triangular shape, and no more singular 
coign of vantage can be found than this dim haunt framed 
between walls of marble, from which can be seen the 
whole extent of the Bay of Spezia, stretching away to the 
southward, and blue as far as the eye can reach. There 
is no fairer scene on the Mediterranean shores than this 
noble bay, surrounded by an almost tropical luxuriance 
of vegetation ; by chestnut, dusky olive, and pale lemon 
groves ; by fields bright with anemones and sweet nar- 
cissus, and in the delicious atmosphere of this southern 
land every object is clear, the peaks and buttresses, sharp 
outlines and snowy crests of the solemn Apennines, 
broken and intersected by deep valleys; the far-off 
islands set in a sapphire sea ; whilst nearer at hand the 
grand masses of the marble mountains are thrown up for 
thousands of feet in startling contrast with the deep blue 
sky. Upon their gleaming precipices no fern, or lichen, 
or blade of grass can find a resting-place, and in the sun- 
shine or moonlight they remain the most striking feature 
in the world of verdure around. How magnificent is 
their splendor as they catch the growing crimson of the 
west ! How grand and weird they rise in the deep purple 
of the “ Earth’s cool shadow ” which we call ‘‘ Night !” 


He that can please nobody is not so much to be 
pitied as he that nobody can please, 





) 


left. The solitary individual, however, seemed to con- 
centrate in his own person all the diligence, application, 
and punctuality of his frivolous fellows. At the conelu- 
sion of the last lecture of the course the professor ap- 
proached him and praised him for these admirable quali- 
ties, and proceeded to inquire of him : ‘f What is your 
name, my young friend ?” No answer. ‘‘ What country 
are you from ?” Absolute silence. ‘The matter was soon 
elucidated, for it was discovered that the patient and per- 
severing disciple was a poor deaf-mute, who had taken 
refuge from the severe cold of Winter in the warm lecture- 
rooms of the university. 

In 1862 the history of English pottery was made memo- 
rable by an accident to a modern Martha, an humble 
kitchen - girl. A coarse earthen pot containing brine 
boiled over and dry, became even red hot, while she pose 
sibly was enjoying the joke of some admiring swain in the 
back yard. <A curious thing came of it—the vessel was 
found covered over with a shining glaze. All this meant, 
doubtless, a reprimand to the heedless Martha, but it 
meant, as well, triumph to the English potters. The queer 
result of the accident was told from house to house, 
though the girl’s name seems to have been forgotten, till 
it reached the Burslem kilns. Here many another pot 
was allowed to boil over purposely, and there was offered 
in England shortly after that salt-glazed pottery known 
in the household from that day to this as Crouchware. 


Ow all female servants in Prussia and Alsace-Lorraine 
who have uninterruptedly remained in the same family 
for forty years, the German Empress confers a golden 
eross, With an autograph diploma, and between the Ist of 
January, 1877, when the Order was founded, ana the end 
of December last, the distinction has been bestowed on 
no fewer than 1,027 persons—a creditable and interesting 
fact. 
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‘hy ® N the history of domestic 
« 






~, implements it may not, 
perhaps, be 


and homely 
boasts a position of con- 
siderable antiquity, and 


spoon 


lence, been the subject 
of considerable  orna- 
mental skill on the part 
of its producer. We are 
accustomed to think of 
our more 
tors as supplying them- 
selves with food in the 


barbarous, fashions. 
Even the elegant Ovid, 
in his ‘‘ Art of Loving,” 
written two years before 
the Christian era, gives the 
injunction 


“Carpe cibos digitis.” 


We must, however, leave 
to the learned antiquary the 
task of finding the exact 
date at which the invention of 
such instruments took place, 
and the name of the country in 
which their use was first intro- 
duced. 

M. Chantre, in making some 
excavations on the borders of 
Lake Paladan, the waters of 
which had been partially drawn 
off, found, in good 
preservation, wooden 
which in shape were nearly like 
those in use at the present day, 
the only difference being in the 
form of the handle, which was 
no wider than the shank. ‘The 
) " lacustrine station where these 
found dates back to the 
ninth century, and we therefore 
have evidence that oval spoons 
were already in use during the 
Carlovingian epoch. 

The Neolithic people 
oval spgons made of baked 
tlay ; several fragments of such have been found in the 
Seine, and M.Perrault has also discovered a number in a 
Neolithic deposit in Burgundy. This gentleman found, in 
addition, a pot ladle. ‘‘ The tablespoons,” he says, ‘‘ are 
elongated, and exactly resemble the wooden spoons in 
use in our kitchens. Their bowls vary from three to 
fourteen mm. in depth.” The portions of handles which 
he collected were too fragmentary to allow it to be deter- 
mined whether or not they terminated in a flattened 
handle, like the modern forms. 

It might be pertinent to inquire to what possible use a 
spoon could have been put in the Reindeer Age, when 
yaw meat was eaten, and when skin bottles were the only 


spoons, 


were 





generally | 


| 
| 
| 


known that the simple | 


water-vessels. Yet a genuine spoon, made of reindeer’s 
horn, has been discovered in the Grotto of Gourdau. It 
is oval, very long and quite shallow. Its handle is very 
elegant, being covered with engraved figures. Unfortu- 


| nately it is broken so that it is impossible to say whether 


the handle was flattened. The slight depth of the spoon 


| should not surprise us, for the men who made it knew 


has, at one period, at | 
least, of artistic excel- | 


remote ances- | 


neither soups nor sauces, and they could only have used 
it for the purpose of extracting the marrow from the long 
bones of large animals, or for eating the brains of the 
latter, and for such uses the depth of bowl was of small 
consequence. 

M. Piette has likewise found other well-characterized 
spoons in deposits of the Reindeer Age. One of these, 
more delicate, narrower, deeper and less elegant than 


| that just mentioned, was found in one of the lowermost 


most natural, not to say | 
| peared never to have had any handle. 





state of | 





| & Spoon 
used | 





strata. At a still greater depth in the same deposit 
he came across a thick, rudely made spoon, which ap 
It was made of 
rough-dressed bone, with polished edges, and its shape 
was oval. 

Before the invention of such an implement as a spoon, 
man of the Reindeer Age employed the spatula ; and this 
is found at all depths in the Gourdau and Lortet deposits. 

Mr. Garrigan discovered, in the Grotto of Alhat, a frag 
ment of reindeer’s horn hollowed out in its whole length, 
and apparently designed for holding liquids ; and similar 
utensils were found by M. Piette at Gourdau. These, 
however, were probably but temporarily used as spoons, 
the only genuine spoons which have been discovered bein 
those described above, ard which served as models for 


Neolithic man, who after- 
ward appeared on _ the 
scene. 

Certain it is that two 


kinds of spoons were known 
to the Romans. One, fig- 
ured in* our initial, they 
called a ‘‘ cochlear,” be- 
cause they used the point 
of the handle to draw snails 
and mussels out of their 
shells, the bow] serving for 
eggs, jellies and other ali- 
ments of little consistency. 
Spoons of this shape are 
still used in South America 
among some of the half 
civilized Indian tribes, the 
women using the article as 
at meal-time, and 
the rest of the day it figures 
as a pin to secure the robe. 

Copies of three ancient 
silver spoons are given in 
the Museo Borbonico of 
abont the size of a dessert- 
spoon, one of which is a 
cochlear with round bowl 
and point, the other two 
being of oval shape, and 
with round handles. An- 
other Roman spoon, with a 
bowl of oval shape, may be 
seen in the interesting col- 


lection of antiquities at BRONZE SPOON. 
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Mayence, carvd in bone or ivory, and actually posses- 
sing the familiar ‘‘ rat-tail’’ hereafter to be mentioned. 

In the Middle Ages there are proofs of the existence of 
spoons as far back as the thirteenth century ; but these 
were, no doubt, for the most part, of wood or of pewter. 
The fork, however, was not in general use till after the 
time of Elizabeth. 

It must be a matter of common experience among those 
who are acquainted with the study of antiquities in 
England, that objects of art whose origin has preten- 
sions to a more or less remote date are almost invariably 
referred to the time, if not to the possession, of one of 
four rulers’ of 
that country — | 
Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I., Oliver 
Cromwell or 
Queen Anne. 
These seem to 
constitute the 
great popular 
landmarks of his- 
tory, for the pre- 
servation ofwhose 
memory tradition 
has as yet done 
more than 
schools. But, 
however unfair it 
may seem to ig- 
nore the 
of other 
archs to the 
credit of works 
of art produced 
in their time, 
there is, no 
doubt, much 
and con- 
venience in the | 
division, 
and it is 
which happens | 
to approach ex- 
actness in the | 
which 
have occurred in the form of spoons. For plate, like other 
luxuries, such as jewelry and dress, has been the sport of 
fashion, and subject to all the caprices of that fickle god- 
dess. The division must, however, be understood in 
this sens»: that the forms which prevailed in the time 
of Elizabeth existed also in the reigns of her 
predecessors for a hundred years, as well as for 
a generation or more afterward, 

The second division, which begins rather with 
the Restoration than the Commonwealth, is of 
much shorter duration, ending with the death 
of Queen Anne, in 1714; and then we come to 
another distinct period of some fifty years, ex- 
tending to the third quarter of the last century. 
It now remains to consider the distinctive 
shapes that belong to each of these divisions of 
time, 

We are told by Mr. Cripps, in his valuable 
work on “Antique Silver,” that ‘the most 
ancient piece of English hall-marked plate in 
existence is a simple spoon,” bearing the date 
of 1445-6, in the reign of Henry VI. This year 
falls within the great epoch of the Renaissance, 
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OLD DUTCH SPOON, 


changes 


| pillar; and the handle is 








in Italy, whence taste and culture spread so rapidly te 
other countries of Western Europe. The specimen in 
question is even historical, and is known to collectors as 
the ‘‘Pudsey Spoon,” hay- 
ing been given to Sir Ralph 
Pudsey by King Henry VI., 
together with his boots and 
gloves, after the rout at 
Hexham. This spoon is 
now preserved at Hornby 
Castle, Lancashire, by a de- 
scendant of Sir Ralph Pud- 
Its pedigree is de- 
clared to be undoubted’; 
and in proof of its authen- 
ticity it bears the royal 
badge of a single rose en- 
graved on the top of the 
handle, which resembles a 
common seal with six sides. 
The form of spoons from 
this time down to the Re- 
storation varies only in the 
designs affixed to the points 
of the handles, but differs 
in every respect from the | 
modern type. Thus, the 
bowl is pear-shaped ; the 
stem is firm and solid as a . 


sey. 


either a plain round knob 
or ball, or any carved de- 
vice into which the skill of 
the maker could convert 
it. We find, for instance, 
the figure of an apostle, the 
head and shoulders of a gpeubuar apeen. 
maiden, a lion sejant, an 

owl, a pomegranate, an acorn, a diamond, a seallop-shell, 
or, most commonly of all, a The character is, 
therefore, highly ornamental and pleasing to the eye, 
without any loss of utility, and is quite in harmony 
with the decorative and artistic fashions of this very in- 





seal. 


teresting period. 
| nD 


The scallop is a solid bronze spoon about fourteen 
inches in length, too massive to be comfortably raised to 
the mouth, but very serviceaple for heavier work. It 
probably belongs to the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
and was probably at first a pilgrim spoon. The specimen 
here figured. then, embodies this idea, the bowl being 
fashioned like a scallop, and attached to a strong spiral 
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handle, which ends in a solid knob somewhat in the form 


of a crown. 
The Apostle spoon is taken from a genuine one of the 


key. It should be remarked that there is always one 
peculiarity about the London-made spoons of the first or 
Elizabethan period. This is, that the of the 
bowl is stamped with the leopard’s head, a hall-mark 
which runs through the whole series of English plate, 
but which, in the later times, was invariably placed on 
the back of the handle. This so-called leopard’s head, 
however, is really the face of the grand old English lion : 
the name of leopard having crept in from the use of the 


interior 


SOME REMARKARLE DREAMERS. 


all ent in thirty-inch pieces, and, by immersion in acid, 
cleaned of the hard outside flinty scale. They are then 


| chopped into strips of a width corresponding to the 
the time of Elizabeth, bearing the date 1587, the person- | 
age of St. Peter being identified by the attribute of the 


length of the nail or tack required. Supposing the tack 
to be ent is an eight-ounce carpet-tack, the strips of iron, 
as chopped and ready for the machine, would be about 
eleyen-sixteenths of an inch wide and thirty inches long. 


| rp . . . . . =. 
| The piece is placed firmly in the feeding apparatus, and 


| machine, 


by this arrangement carried between the knives of the 
At each revolution of the balance-wheel the 


| knives cut off a small piece from the end of this plate. 


heraldic French ‘leopart” in ancient documents, and | 


meaning no more than a lion figured and seen full-face. 

Another is a very graceful spoon, adorned at the end 
with the bust of a maiden. ‘This bears the date of the 
ninth year of James I. 

The remaining specimen is generally known as the seal 
top spoon, a name which explains itself. 
of these are exhibited at the South 
Museum, and they are the least rare of the various forms 
belonging to the period, having been made down to the 
end of the Commonwealth. This particular spoon is 
stamped with the principal mark of Exeter. Instead of 
the lion or ‘‘ leopart’s ” head inside the bow], we find the 
letter X, still surmounted by a crown, while in the place 
of the usual marks at the back of the stem the name of 
the maker, ‘‘ Radcliffe,” appears in full—a 


now 


rhe piece cut off is pointed at one end, and square for 
forming the head at the other. It is then carried between 
two dies by the action of the knives, and these dies com- 
ing together form the body of the tack under the head, 


| Enongh of the iron projects beyond the face of the dies 


| to form the head, and, while held firmly by them, a lever 


strikes this projecting piece into a round head. This, as 


| we have said before, is all done during one revolution of 


A large number 
Kensington | 


the wheel, and the knives, as soon as the tack drops from 
the machine, are ready to cut off another piece. These 
machines are run at the rate of about two hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute. The shoe-nail machines, for 


' ° a > 
cutting, headless shoe-nails, are run at about five hundred 


silversmith | 


who is known to have worked in that important city of the | 


West in the latter years of Charles I. The full names of 
other makers are also known to have been stamped in 
this way, and a spoon with a lion sejaut in the possession 
of the writer bears that of ‘‘ Wade.”’ But such marks are 
exceptional and rare, signature by initial being the rule 

Another kind of handle, which was made, perhaps, 
more frequently in the time of Cromwell than before it 
(though known also in the early years of Elizabeth), con- 
sists of a plain stem cut off obliquely at the end, as if 
with one stroke of a knife, in an iconoclastic fashion, the 
ornament at the end thus completely disappearing, with 
out any alteration of the bowl. 

Spoons were given away in the olden time on all great 
family events—at marriages, christenings and funerals. 
Some of those used here in colonial times among our 
Dutch predecessors were curious in shape, and at,one 
time monkey spoons seem to have been given at funerals 
to the most intimate friends of the deceased. These 
terminated at the handle with a monkey's head: replacing 
the ‘memento mori” skull originally placed there. 

We engrave one early Dutch spoon, preserved in the 
Brinckerhoff family, at Hackensack. It has a capacious 
bowl, but the handle is perfectly straight. It has a long 
inscription, running on both sides, as follows: 

Gedachteins van Lyntien Romeins huysvrou van Pieter 

Jacohsen hoorwagen geruft 4 Dessemb an® 1657. 


Memento of Helen Romeins, wife of Peter Jacobsen, 
called to heaven, December 4, 1657. 


HOW TACKS ARE MADE. 

Tue iron is received from the rolling mills in sheets 
from three to twelve inches wide, and from three feet to 
nine feet in length ; the thickness varying, according to 
the kind of work into which it is to be made, from one- 
sighth to one thirty-second of an inch. These sheets are 





| in the night. 


three days he would die. 


revolutions per minute, and cut from three to five nails 
at each revolution. 


SOME REMARKABLE DREAMERS. 


BREAKFASTING with ladies on November 25th, 
1779, at his house in Hill Street, London, Thomas Lord 
Lyttleton spoke of a very curious dream he had dreamt 
In this dream a bird flew into a room 
where he was, and while he looked at it changed into a 
female, who told him to prepare for another world, as in 
He was then well, and, as he 
laughingly said, did not look like a man so near death. 


some 


| On the Saturday also he told the same ladies that he felt 
| perfectly well, and believed he should “ bilk the ghost.” 


Some hours afterward he went with Mr. Fortescue and 
Captain Wolsley to Pitt Place, Epsom, ate for supper an 


e 


ge, went cheerfully and talkatively to bed, hoped he 
should have good rolls for breakfast, and suddenly 
expired while Stuckey, his servant, was assisting him to 
remove his under-waistcoat. 

This story has been told in various ways; the above 
account is that given by Lord Westcote, Lord Lyttleton’s 
uncle. 

Plutarch records that Ciesar being in bed with his 
wife Calpurnia, when the Ides of March had come, but, 


| alas, were not yet gone, was much disturbed by the 





groans she uttered in her sleep, and awoke her. She 
then told him that she had dreamt of holding him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. On the following day, so deeply 
was this dream impressed upon her mind, and so great 


| the terror it occasioned, that she implored him to remain 


at home that day and adjourn the meeting of the Senate. 
He was startled, and knowing her to be a woman of 
strong mind, and in nowise superstitious, he offered 
sacrifices and consulted the diviners, by whom he was 
advised to adjourn the Senate, and would have done so 
had he not been persuaded to the contrary by one of the 
conspirators against his life, who laughed at the dream 
and the diviners, and warned Cwsar against giving 
offense to the Senate, just when they were prepared to 


crown his most ambitious desires. Imperial Czesar 


listened, and went out with him to meet his death. 
At the battle of Philippi, although Augustus being 
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unwell had determined not to leave his tent, a dream 
urging him to quit it he did so, and thereby his life was 
saved, for an attack of the enemy resulted in its capture 
and destruction. 

At another time, after visiting a temple near the Capitol, 
which he had dedicated to Jupiter Tonans, he dreamt 
that Jupiter Capitolinus came to him complaining that 
the new temple had taken away his worshipers ; to which 
he replied no, he had but given him a porter at his gate. 
To carry out this idea bells were hung round the summit 
of the new temple, such as were usually found at the gates 
of great houses. 

In consequence of another dream Augustus, on a cer- 
tain day in the year, always begged alms of the people 
in the attitude of a mendicant—head bent, hand out- 
stretched. 

St. Augustine tells the story of his mother’s dream, at a 
time when he was still involved in vice and sensuality, 
very touchingly, as follows : 

* And Thou sentest Thine hand from above, and drewest 
my soul out of that profound darkness. My mother, Thy 
faithful one, weeping to'Thee for me more than mothers 
weep the bodily deaths of their children. For she, by 
that faith and spirit which she had from Thee, discerned 
the death wherein I lay, and Thou heardest her, O Lord. 
Thou heardest her, and despisedst not her tears, when, 
streaming down, they watered the ground under ler eyes 
in every place where she prayed ; yea, Thou heardest her. 
For whence was that dream whereby Thou comfortedst 
her, so that she allowed me to live with and eat at the 
same table in the house, which she had begun to shrink 
from, abhorring and detesting the blasphemies of my 
error? For she saw herself standing on a certain wooden 
rule, and a shining youth coming toward her, cheerful 
and smiling upon her, herself grieving and overwhelmed 
with grief. But he having inquired of her the causes of 
her grief and daily tears, and she answering that she was 
bewailing my perdition, he bade her rest contented, and 
told her to look and-observe that where she was there was 
[Talso, And when she looked she saw me standing by 
her on the same rule.” 

In ‘‘Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right 
Hon. John Earl of Rochester, who died July 26th, 1680,” 


we read how this lord told the writer that the chaplain of | 


his mother-in-law, Lady Warre, dreamt that he would die 
ona certain day. The idea was ridiculed by the family, 
and he had almost forgotten it, when one evening at 
supper it was discovered that there were thirteen at table, 


which, ‘‘ according to a fond conceit ’— in other words, a | 


foolish one—indicated the death of one of them, and a 
young lady pointed out the chaplain as that one—pro- 
bably in fun. This recalled the dream, and the chaplain 
was at once thrown into a state of agitation. He ex- 
pressed his belief that before the morning he must die; 
but being then in excellent health, no one heeded his 
words. On the following morning he was found dead in 
his bed. 

John Aubrey tells that a poor clothworker’s wife, living 
in Gilford, named Abbot, dreamt that if she would eat a 
jack, ber son, who was about to be born, would grow up 
and become a great man. Early on the next morning she 
went to the river for water, and caught in her pail a fine 
jack, which she cooked and ate, all or nearly all. The 
child was born, grew up, became a scholar in the town, 
and finally Archbishop of Canterbury—of course, through 
his mother eating the fish, or so thought John Aubrey, 
F.B.S. 

In the year 1557 Sir Thomas White, Alderman of 
London, being a wealthy and philanthropic man, dreamed 
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that he had founded a college at a place where three elms 
were growing from one root. Seeking such a tree in 
Oxford, he found one near Gloucester Hall, which he 
therefore repaired and endowed. But afterward, finding 
the very tree of his dream at a spot where formerly stood 
a convent of the Bernardines, he purchased the ground, 
and there erected his college, to which Archbishop Land 
made additions. 

Vouchsafed for both by tradition and history, the 
strange dream of the Swaffham tinker has a fair claim to 
rank with the wonderful dreams to which these pages are 
devoted. The story of it runs as follows : 

About three hundred or more years ago the abovye- 
named ancient town in Norfolk, remarkable of old for its 
healthiness and beauty, had, amongst its inhabitants, an 
industrious, hardworking tinker, named John Chapman, 
traditionally said to have been the beneficent builder of 
the north aisle of Swaffham Church. Certain it is that in 
that north aisle there are various devices of a peddler and 
his dog, and of a shopkeeper, or chapman, which seems 
like a rebus upon the traditional name, a species of con- 
ceit prevalent in ancient times. Certain also is it that in 
1462 the name of one of the churchwardens was Chapman, 
and that in each of the original windows of this aisle was 
a painting of the tinker, his wife, and three children. 

One night the tinker dreamed that if he went to London 


and stood on London Bridge he would there meet some 
| one who would make his fortune and put an end to all his 








weary wanderings over hill and dale in search of work. 
Deeply impressed by this dream, he spoke of it in the 
morning to his wife so seriously and with such an evident 
belief in it, that she both scolded and laughed at what she 
called his folly. Strangely enough, as the tinker thought, 
the dream, which had doubtless haunted his mind all day, 
was repeated on the next night ; and the impression, thus 
deepened and strengthened, not unnaturally brought a 
third repetition of it on the night following, after which 
John was no longer to be withheld from going to London. 

Despite the remonstrances of his friends, the entreaties 
of his wife, and the ridicule of his neighbors, the tinker 
set out to travel all the way afoot, a distance of not less 
than ninety miles; At the close of the third day he 
reached the end of his journey, slept at an inn, and early 
in the morning stationed himself on London Bridge at a 
spot which he remembered was that pointed out to him 
in his dream. And there he remained all day, eyed euri- 
ously by the passers-by and suspiciously by the shop- 
keepers who lived on the bridge, and by the keepers of its 
gates, which closed at a certain regular hour to guard the 
city from evil characters, of which the Bankside and other 
parts of Southwark had a larger share than was good for 
its reputation. Nothing was, however, said to him that 
appeared to be in any way connected with his dream. 

The experiment was repeated on the second day, with 
no other result than that of intensifying the curiosity and 
suspicion which he had provoked on the first day. But 
after he had passed a third day on the bridge, and the 
evening gloom, which warned him of the closing gates, 
was again upon him, one of the shopkeepers, who had 
eyed him wonderingly on each previous occasion, ven- 
tured to ask him what possible reason he could have for 
standing there every day and all day long. The tinker 
confessed that he had been induced to make a fool of him- 
self by a very singular dream. The stranger laughed at 
him heartily. ‘‘ If I had been as credulous as you are,” 
said he, ‘I should be on just such another fool’s errand ; 
for three nights this week I dreamt the same dream, and 
in it I was told to go to a place called Swaffham, which I 
find is ninety odd miles away. I thought in my dream 
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that under an apple-tree in an orchard 


on the north side of the 


told to dig, and that there I should 
discover a box full of money.” 


some further 
questions and 
answers on 
either side, 
they parted ; 
and the tinker, 
saying no- 
thing of the 
place he had 
come from, 
went away, 
again hope- 
ful; and, with 
restored 
cheerfulness 
and faith in 
his dream, set 
out early the 
next morning 
for home. One 
of the first 


town I was 
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ultation and pleasure, and early tho 
next morning he was again digging in 


— SEE 


PAGE 396, 


the deserted orchard, where his efforts 
were rewarded by the discovery of a 


second  cask- 
et, twice as 
large as the 
first, and 
equally well 
filled. 
Whatever 
fiction that 
love of the 
marvelous, 
which was 
common to 
the age John 
Chapman 
lived in, may 
have added 
to the stor, 
of his strange 
dream, the 
existence of a 
tomb, bearing 


things he did on reaching it was to visit the orchard in- | the stone efligy of a smith or tinker, with his tools b 


dicated by the stranger’s dream. 


tain peculiarities, the tree he had asked the London 
dreamer to describe; and, digging under it, soon laid 


hare the top of an iron box. 


it to his home unobserv- 
ed, was his next task ; 
and this accomplished, it 
was opened, and found 
to be full of money. 
Imagine his triumph and 
delight! On the outside 
of the box were some 
words, which, being un- 
able to read, he did not 
know the meaning of. 
Afraid to make his secref 
known, or awaken sus- 
picions which might lead 
to “unpleasant  circun- 
stances, he hit upon a 
plan for finding out what 
the words said. This was 
to place the box at the 
door of the grammar 
school, so that its in- 
scription might be read 
by the boys as they came 
out while he stood by, as 
if by accident. The boys 
soon gathered round the 
box, and one, scraping 
the dirt and rust from the 
inscription, read, doubt- 
less amidst much laugh- 
ter, the apparently mean- 
ingless lines : 
“Where this casket stood 

Is another twice as good.” 


Hearing these signifi- 
cant words, John Chap- 
man went away, scarcely 
able to restrain his ex- 





To unearth this, and convey 
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ANTIQUE SPOONS, -- SEAL 


He recognized, by cer- | side him, and a dog, was in existence not many years 


since, and may probably still be seen in the old church 


at Swaffham. 


Cicero is the authority for a remarkable dream, told by 





y 





TOP AND MAIDEN SPOONS. 


Valerius Maximus of two 
travelers who put up in 
Megara—one at an inn; 
the other, at the house of 
a friend. At night one 
dreamed that the other 
came to him in a state of 
awful agitation, saying his 
host was attempting to 
murder him, and implor- 
ing his aid. This madea 
deep impression, and 
awoke him; but, treating 
it as “only a dream,” he 
again went to sleep. His 
friend once more ayp- 
peared, saying that the 
crime was committed, and 
his body had been con- 
cealed under a dung-heap, 
from which he desired 
him to remove it. In the 
morning, early, he went 
to rouse his companion 
and resume their journey, 
and as he entered the 
courtyard met a carter re- 
moving a load of dung, 
which he insisted upon 
examining. The body of 
his murdered friend was 
found in it, the crime was 
exposed, and the mur- 
derer executed. We ma) 
add that, as no record ex 
ists of Cicero’s visiting 
Megara, he may have 
merely repeated this ol 
Greek story from hearsay. 
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By JoHN HABBERTON 


His name was Ellis Marston ; this I learned without any 
special desire to know it, from the bill which he rendered 
monthly for the daily papers that he delivered at my | 
house. The bill itself, being for a small amount, was one 
of the sort that a man last remembers when in the humor | 
for paying bills, so I saw its mafter’s name several times | 
before I paid it. 

One morning our servant told me, while I was at break- 
fast, that a gentleman, who desired to see me, was in the | 
parlor ; he had not given her his card, and she had not 
fully understood his name. 

I found the early caller to be Ellis Marston, my news- 
man ; but I was not at all surprised that the servant had 
unhesitatingly admitted him, and announced him as a | 
gentleman, for he had a refined face and good manners, 
while his clothes, although far from new, fitted him well, | 
and were of tasteful cut. 

In paying his bill I made as many apologies as I would 
have done to any gentleman whom I had subjected to | 
delay and annoyance. As, while waiting for me, he had | 
opened a volume of Browning that lay upon the table, 
and had not closed it up to the time I entered the room, 
I promptly assumed that he had more literary taste than | 
the generality of men in his business, and a moment or 
two of conversation, begun haphazard, upon the book in | 
his hand, satisfied me, not only that I was right, but that 
he knew far more than I about modern English poetry. 

At that particular hour my time was precious, and my 
mind crowded with interests temporarily more precious 
than poetry ; so to express in some way, and quickly, the 
respect which the man’s manner had exacted, I increased 
my order by asking him to serve me with several weeklies 
and monthlies that I had been in the habit of purchasing 
at whatever news-stand I first saw them on, and his 
pleased expression as he made note of my order, and 
bowed himself out, put me on very good terms with 
myself for the remainder of the day. 

So seldom had I seen a man who seemed superior to | 
his position in life, that Ellis Marston’s face presented 
itself frequently to my memory during several days that 
followed ; so one evening, obtaining his address from his 
billhead, I strolled out to gratify my curiosity about the 
man. 

I found him in a little shop, fairly filled with period- 
icals and stationery, with a small circulating library on 
shelves at the rear. 

An order for a foreign review was the excuse for the 
visit, which I prolonged by offering him a good cigar, 
which he lighted with evident satisfaction, and we soon 
engaged in a pleasant chat about books. 

I looked over the titles of the volumes in his circylat- 
ing library, and expressed my surprise that the general 
public read works of character so high. He replied, with 
a sigh, that the public did not read them to any extent ; 
that they were the bulk of his own library, and he loaned 
them for whatever they might bring, rather than leave 
them untouched on his shelves at home. 

While we were chatting, a very pretty, well-dressed 
lady, whose face was rather vacant, except for an expres- 
sion of impatience, entered the store, and Marston hur- 
ried forward to meet her. 

She did not seem to want to purchase anything, but 
conversed rapidly and in a low tone with Marston, and 
departed after he had handed her some money. 


| make a place for our newsman. 





She looked utterly unlike any ordinary business cred- 





itor, and I suspect some wonder expressed itself in my 
face, for, as the proprietor rejoined me, he explained, 
very quietly, in just two words : 

‘* Mrs. Marston.” 

Then I saw in an instant that Marston had made a very 
unfortunate marriage, but, after the untruthful manner 
of society, I complimented him on his good fortune in 
having so sightly a companion, and he acknowledged my 
felicitations with fine dignity, but not a sign of enthu- 
siasm. 

It was very evident to my mind, as I sauntered home- 
ward that evening, that Marston’s wife must be extrava- 
gant and unreasonable, and that her husband would 
never save money with which to eater a better business, 
unless he had some help ; so, for several days, I systema- 
tically tortured publishers among my acquaintances to 
But I soon learned that 
Marston’s present position was not that in which he had 
begun business. 

He had been a respectable bookseller in the interior, 
where he married a beautiful girl who longed to live in 
New York, so he sold out and re-established himself in 
the metropolis. Everybody liked him, but everybody 
said he ruined his credit, and then his business, by fail- 
ing to pay his bills promptly. I found a general sup- 
position that he secretly indulged a passion for gam- 


| bling ; one solid old fellow, though, suggested that no 


man could maintain his business if he gratified all the 
whims of a woman like Mrs. Marston. 

‘Then why doesn’t he explain to her ?” I asked. 

The old fellow gave a hard, dry laugh. 

‘* Peace is cheap at any price,” said he. 

‘‘ But any reasonable woman——,,” I began, when I was 
interrupted with : 

‘*Such women are not reasoning beings. 
who loves self first and husband afterward.” 

This seemed hard language to use about so vretty a 
woman as Mrs. Marston, but I could not deny that the 
old fellow was right. 

Occasionally afterward Imet Marston, sometimes at his 
shop, where he always was glad to have me and a cigar 
drop in unexpectedly ; oftener, however, I saw him at the 
door of theatre or opera-house, waiting for his wife. Ha 
once explained to me that he could not afford to close the 
shop and accompany his wife. 

One night, however, returning from a club dinner at 
an hour when many people were already awake, I met 
Marston on a street-car, with an immense load of news- 
papers from Printing House Square, and without an over- 
coat, although the weather was bitterly cold. 

He seemed somewhat ashamed of his appearance and 
work, but chatted about books more brilliantly than ever 
before, and as we got off the car at the same street, I in- 
sisted, when we reached my door, that he had been very 
imprudent to expose himself, and that he must wear my 
overcoat for the rest of the night ; indeed, he must keep 
it, if he would, for rough work, and save the better one 
that I had seen him wear ; for mine was old, and too tight 
for me, who was much stouter than he. Then I went to 
bed and lay awake for an hour, wondering if there was any 
possible way of doing anything for Marston. 

I soon found that there was. His bill came in on the 
first day of the month, and that evening a very fine-look- 
ing boy of about ten years, and unmistakably Marston’s 
son, called to say father was quite sick, and would be 
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glad to have the amount of his bill that evening, if con- 
venient. 

As [had never been able to learn that Marston had any 
friends, I sent him, with the money, a note expressing 
regret at his illness, and asking if I could be of any ser- 
vice to him. 

Within an hour the boy returned with a note express- 
ing Marston’s thanks for my sympathy, and saying that if 
I had an hour to spare, and would not object to chatting 
with a sick man, who, nevertheless, would promise not 
to talk about himself, he would be very grateful. His 
wife was going to the theatre, and his son was tempo- 
rarily in charge of the shop, so he would be quite alone, 
and would not object to the tobacco-smoke, if I would 
excuse him for not smoking with me. 

I accepted his invitation, and found Marston on a 
lounge in the parlor of a little flat in an unfashionable 
street, but everything about the room indicated comfort 
and good taste. 

Marston told me that he had suffered by a sudden 
attack of pleurisy, but believed himself now out of 
danger, although he felt very weak. I complimented him 
on the charming effect of his room, and he was so pleased 
that he chatted about one thing after another on the 
walls, brackets and mantels, until I learned, without his 
intending it, that he, and not his wife, had selected and 
arranged the decorations. His conversation was as bright 
as ever, so I soon forgot he was a sick man, and I neg- 
lected to look at my watch. Iwas, therefore, surprised, 
by the return of Mrs. Marston from the theatre, to learn 
that midnight was not an hour distant. 

Marston introduced me to the lady, who gave me a 
gracious smile, and immediately began talking of the 
play she had just seen, asking me if I did not think that 
certain actors in the company—one familiar to all New 
Yorkers—were not splendid, and whether the leading 
lady’s dresses were not exquisite. Her enthusiasm was 
charming, and so was the play. of her features while she 
talked of the performance ; but when, ten minutes after 
her arrival, she asked her husband how he was feeling, 
she did it so listlessly and mechanically that I departed 
With a distinct conviction that Marston’s home-life was 
not what it should be. 

Two or three days afterward, as I left home before day- 
light to catch an early morning train, the newspapers of 
the day struck the front door as I opened it, and I recog- 
nized the figure of the retreating carrier as that of Mars- 
ton. I also heard a cough that made me apprehensive as 
to the health of my newsman. For a moment I was in- 
clined to follow him and warn him against imprudence, 
but I had no time to spare, so I hurried to my train. 

On my return, two days later, I found that Marston’s 
son had called several times within a few hours. I imme- 
diately hurried to the shop, but finding it closed, went on 
to Marston’s residence. Mrs. Marston received me at the 
door. 

“T am afraid your husband has suffered a relapse,” 
said I. 

‘* Yes,” said she ; ‘“‘and isn’t it too bad ? 
have got me a pass to 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

The moment I saw Marston I feared that the end had 
come. His face was strained, his eyes bloodshot, and he 
breathed with difficulty. His boy knelt by the bedside, 
witb one arm thrown across his father, and with more 
sorrow and apprehension in his face than I ever saw in 
human countenance before. 

‘Where is the physician ?” I asked. 

‘‘He—why, Ellis did not think he needed one, and I 
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agreed with him ; he seems only to have a heavy cold, and 
has been doctoring himself.” 

I sent his boy for my own doctor, who lived only two 
or three squares away. ‘The little fellow was loath to go, 
but something that I whispered to him sent him off in 
haste, only to return with word that the doctor was not 
in. Meanwhile I responded to an invitation from Mars- 
ton’s eyes, and leaned over him. 

‘* Excuse me,” he gasped, ‘“‘ but I—have no friends— 
no relatives—anywhere near. Will you—be—my exe- 
cutor ?” 

** Certainly,” I replied. 

He drew from beneath his pillow a piece of paper that 
proved to be a will, very short, but to the point. 

‘**Witnesses—quick !” he whispered, hoarsely. 

I turned quickly toward his wife, but he seized my arm 
and said: 

** Don’t frighten—her. Let me—die—in peace.”’ 

I excused myself for a moment to Mrs. Marston, who 
was reading an evening paper, and hurried down-stairs 
for witnesses, returning almost at once with a grocer 
from the nearest corner, and a policeman whom I had 
persuaded to leave his beat. Then Mrs. Marston was 
alarmed, but stood helplessly in the background as the 
dying man signed his will and the two men affixed their 
signatures. 

When the witnesses departed Mrs. Marston asked me 
what was the matter, and when I told her that her hus- 
band had thought it only proper to make a will, as he 
should have done before falling sick, she ejaculated 
“Oh!” in a reassured tone, and said that the scene had 
reminded her of one that she had seen in some play. 

I resumed my position at the bedside, kneeling to catch 
the words that Marston found hard to utter. The boy, 
on returning, knelt also and took his father’s hand. 

“The stock—and—good will of—the shop—ought—to 
give—her enough to—bury me and—get her back—to—her 
family. Advise her—to go—to them. She—is a good 
woman—a good woman—but New York’s—no place for— 
her. My boy——” 

Just here Marston’s voice failed him; he struggled, 
thrust one arm toward a chair near the bed, and took a 
small bottle. I took it from him, saw ‘‘ Brandy ” on the 
label, poured its entire contents into a glass, and helped 
him to raise his head so as to drink it. As soon as his 
head touched the pillow again he whispered : 

‘*My boy—he is a noble fellow. What will become— 
of him, God—God only knows. His mother knows 
nothing—about boys—and she can* seem to learn. 
Would you watch him—a little, and save him if you— 
can? He’s worth all that—can be done for him.” 

I did not know what I could do in the future, but I 
looked into Marston’s eyes, and then into the boy’s, and 
put one arm around the little fellow, and drew him close 
to my side; his father seemed to understand, and the 
look he gave me was full payment in advance for all I 
have done or can do for the child. 

Mrs. Marston could not have heard any of our conver- 
sation, for her husband could barely whisper ; besides, 
she was deeply interested in whatever she was reading. 
Marston put forth both hands, taking one of mine, and 
laying the other upon his boy’s head. 

There was a moment of silence, in which he looked 
earnestly at me, and pressed my hand very hard. Sud- 
denly he started, raised himself on one elbow, and almost 
shouted : 

‘* Flora !” 

‘One moment,” replied his wife, still reading, as the 
boy and I regained our fect and made room for her, 
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Again Marston exclaimed, extending an arm as he did so. | scription that showed it had been given to Marston when 


“Flora !” 

‘*Goodness! How impatient 
lady, crumpling her newspaper in her hand and turning 
toward the bed, 

But her son sprang quickly in front of his father, Mars- 
ton’s arm encircled him, and the boy, with a quick em- 
brace, screamed : 

‘*Papa !” 

Mrs. Marston had by this time reached the bedside, 
saying, icily : 

‘*Mr. Marston, allow me to suggest——’ 

‘*Excuse me. madam,” said I, *‘ but he 
you. He is in another world now.” 

Then Mrs. Marston broke into tears and pitiful excla- 
mations, for, although her heart was very small, it was 
not bad. For almost five minutes I was compelled to re- 
spect her ; after that, however, her lamentations were all 


you are!” 


‘ 
’ 


cannot hear 


replied the | 


for herself ; so, after promising to arrange the details of 


the funeral, and saying a few words to the boy, with the 
hope that he would understand that I would always try 
to be a father to him, I departed. 

A day or two after Mrs. Marston gave me a sealed en- 
velope, addressed to me, that she found under her hus- 
band’s pillow. 


It contained a number of pawntickets and a note, writ- | 


ten a day or two before Marston’s death, asking me if I 


would redeem the articles and save them for his son ; they | 


had been pawned for money that his wife wanted when 
he could not take a penny out of his business without 
ruining himself. 

Among them I found a watch, an opera-glass, two meer- 
schaum pipes, some club-badges, a silver cup with an in- 


he was a baby, a handsome copy of Shakespeare, a velvet 
dressing-gown, a sword, that its owner had worn during 
the war ; a gold-headed cane, and many small articles o’ 
jewelry, including the dead man’s wedding-ring. 

Mrs. Marston became resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence when I told her that the good will and stock of the 
shop would bring a thousand dollars. Her mourning 
garments became her peculiar style of beauty so well that 
she found great comfort in them, but soon put them of! 
at the solicitation of a dashing young broker, who, |] 
hope, will marry her ; for she has fully as much heart as a 
man of his kind will appreciate, and will relieve him of 
any anxiety as to what to do with his money. Her son 
promises to become a fino fellow, and has a friend who 
will see that he never repeats his father’s blunder of ma) 
rying a girl merely for her beauty. 


THE BOOTH FAMILY IN MARYLAND. 


By WALTER EpGAR McCANN. 


THERE have been many conjectures why Junius Brutus 
Booth, the elder, left England in 1821, when his prospects 
of fame and fortune were at their brightest, and came to 
this country, where, being almost unknown, he had vir- 
tually to begin a new career. His experience on the 
London stage had been a tumultuous one. He had 
fought his way to the front through obstacles that, to 4 
heart less stout and a genius with less faith in itself, 
might well have appeared insuperable. Edmund Kean 
was at this time almost the autocrat of the theatrical 
world—the little man who only a few years before had 
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coine, poor and unknown, to wait, day after day, for a 
chance. But not Fortune herself is more capricious than 
the public. When at length the footsore stroller was 
taken into popular grace he became literally an idol. 
Kemble was forgotten. The Kean craze followed—a de- 
lirium that for him, at least, ended with a piteous sad- 
ness scarcely surpassed in the wide range of biographical 
history. 

It is not surprising that the actor’s head was turned, 
and that he soon came to the determination to bear no 
brother near the throne. He had all the powerful | 
agencies at his command—his immeasurable personal | 
hold upon the public, the press, influential private 
friends, a horde of unprincipled flatterers who depended 
for their subsistence upon his vanity. It was through 
the ranks of these that Booth had to make his way, and 
nothing but a commanding genius could have succeeded. 

But Booth’s life in London, even after he had esta- 
blished himself and had wrung from the most ardent 
of the Keanites an acknowledgment of his powers, 
was far from a happy one. To a man of his tempera- 
ment it must have been peculiarly the reverse. His heart 
was as tender and sensitive as a woman’s, and jealousy 
was a feeling he knew not. Hating no one himself, ic 
pained him that he should 
be the object of so much ~~~ 
vindictiveness on the part of | 
others. The excitement of 
his theatrical life in London, | 
with its passion and malice, | 








its petty malignities and 
thousand mortifications—an 
existence in which human 


conduct appeared in its 
meanest and cruelest aspect 
—was intolerable to him. 
He loved peace, and it was 
no doubt this feeling of dis- 
appointment in mankind that 
formed that singular desire 
for solitude and communion 
only with nature that re- 
vealed itself almost as soon 
as he had set foot in this 
country. 

Mr. Booth arrived at Nor- 
folk, Va., in June, 1821, and 
the following month he 
played his first engagement 
on this side of the water in 
the theatre in Richmond, 
opening in his favorite part 
of Richard II. 





haunted by the longing for a life of solitude, and he 
even went so far as to apply for the position of keeper 
of the lighthouse at Cape Hatteras. 

Nothing came of this, but he was still in the same 
frame of mind when he arrived at Baltimore in the 
Summer of 1822. Hearing of a farm for sale near Belair, 
in Harford County, about twenty-five miles from the 
city, he visited the place, was pleased with its isolated 
and romantic situation, and immediately purchased it. 

Belair is a curious and rather patriarchal town, and the 
Booth farm lies about three miles away, on the Church- 
ville road. The drive out is pretty and interesting. The 
tragedian’s purchase embraced about 150 acres of dense 
woodland. He would never allow a tree to be cut, but 
since then the forest has been somewhat thinned. The 
approach to the house was by a crooked lane, winding 
among oaks and poplars ; but they are no more, and the 
lane has now become a road, bordered by buckwheat and 
cornfields. The little dwelling was nothing more ambi- 
tious than a log cabin, with four rooms and a long 
passage ; but its appearance was’ somewhat remarkable, 
inasmuch as it was whitewashed on the outside, except 
the window-shutters, sashes and doors, which were red. 
This quaint house had formerly stood on an adjoining 
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pression. He then entered 
upon a starring tour through 
the country, performing in 
all the leading cities, chiefly 
those in the South. It was 
everywhere conceded that 
he was quite the equal of 
Cooke and Kean, and some 
critics of long experience 
and unquestioned ability 
placed him above both. His 
journeying may be described 
as a continuous triumph ; but 
these glories had lost their 
charms for him. He was still 
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farm, and had been removed by Mr. Booth across several 
fields on rollers ; a proceeding that caused the greatest 
excitement, and is still vividly remembered by some in 
the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Clarke, the daughter of the tragedian, describes 
the scenery around the log cabin, as she remembers it in 
her girlhood, as romantic and beautiful, and her little 
picture represents, for the most part quite faithfully, the 
present aspect of the spot. ‘‘ There are,” she says, 
“huge rocks with tiny cascades, streams and springs of 
delightful water gushing out in the most remote places. 
Natural bowers of flowering vines, and groves of tall, in- 
terlacing trees, wild flowers of every shape and hue, from 
the simple field-violet to the spotted lily and scarlet 
lobelia of the marsh. Long copses of hazel bushes and 
old English hips and haws, and nuts of various kinds, 
abound. Away off in the great forest, where the light 
seldom penetrates, is the ‘dismal swamp,’ covered with 
gorgeous lilies and bright grasses, and here on the 
smooth sward are those magical fairy rings on which no 
grass ever grows. Here, too, is the old, well-trodden 
footpath of the Algonquin Indian, and winding far away 
through the dark, still woods, the ground is strewn with 
nemories of those lovers of warfare and the chase. 
Arzow-heads of every dimension, ax-heads and tomahawks, 
and curiously cut stones, are thickly buried in the marshy 
ground, as if for all time those solemn woods should keep 
their memory. Here in those wild forests my father 
made his home, far removed from the turmoil of city 
life, and surrounded by his growing family and faithful 
servants, among whom he labored with the zeal of an 
anxious farmer.” 

It is rather doubtful if Mr. Booth—at least when he 
began—knew much about farming, and the interruptions 
of his profession made it impossible for him to be, even 
after considerable experience, a very successful agricul- 
turist. But a notable circumstance connected with his 
memory in this association is, that he was the first person 
in Harford County, if not in the State, to use bones as a 
fertilizer. He was at least very industrious. There are 
stories of his taking his produce to Baltimore and selling 
it personally from his wagon in the market, and then at 
night appearing before crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences at the Holliday Street Theatre in his great parts ; 
but how true these are I know not. His ideas were all 
independent and unconventional ; but he had a great 
aversion to anything that savored of affectation. 

The household at the farm was a singular one. Mrs. 
Booth, whom he had not long married, was a young and 
beautiful girl, passionately devoted to him. It is said 
that in all their life together she never once questioned 
anything he said to her—and some of his behests were at 
times extravagant—and he in his turn had the most im- 
plicit and child-like confidence in her. At the time their 
housekeeping began Mrs. Booth was as unsophisticated 
upon some domestic subjects as it is possible for a 
young lady to be, and an amusing story is told of visitors 
from the neighborhood one evening; and there being, 
after long and rather awkward waiting, no signs of 
making ready for their refection, at length Booth himself 
mounted his pony and went to the spring for water, and 
set about the preparation of the nectar. 

The pony, which was named Peacock, was a famous 
character—scarcely less so than the negro, Joe. Peacock 
was diminutive and piebald, and had first made his 
owner's, sequaintance at Deal. Booth was warmly de- 
voted to him, and they seemed to understand each other 
completely. Joe, the colored retainer, was the most 
faithful of servants, and his reverence for his master and 











affection for the family were unbounded. The singular 
attachment between the three—the great tragedian, the 
poor darkey and the comical pony, although it had its 
laughable side, was also most touching, and nothing could 
show better the actor’s simple nature and kind heart. 

On the farm, as might be supposed with so eccentric a 
head to the establishment, some of the rules were peculiar. 
In addition to the law that no trees should be felled, 
there was another that nothing should be killed on the 
premises and no meat eaten. This latter clause proved 
sometimes very inconvenient, and to the servants and 
laborers, who did not share Mr. Booth’s brahminical no- 
tions, extremely distasteful; but when he was at home 
he was very rigid in enforcing it. He loved flowers, 
birds, dogs, children—every living thing that took refuge 
with him found his wild hermitage a sanctuary. 

When the tragedian first took up his settlement he 
seems to have been a little mistrustful of so solitary a re- 
treat. He kept always at hand two enormous “ blunder- 
busses,” and the house was guarded by night by three 
large and fierce dogs. By day these animals were chained 
up, but sometimes they escaped, and their particular an- 
tipathy seems to have been hogs.. They ranged through 
the country, killing all the hogs they met, and the farm- 
ers were accustomed to take the same precautions for the 
safety of their property of this character as they do in 
Virginia with respect to sheep. An anecdote strongly 
illustrating Booth’s primitive conceptions of things on 
some points, and his strict sense of justice, is related by a 
neighbor. One night the dogs went on one of their san- 
guinary raids, and destroyed several of Mr. R.’shogs The 
news reached Booth’s ears, and he came over immediately 
with the three culprits in leash. There could be no 
doubt about their guilt—the damning evidence was still 
upon them. Their master was downcast—the crisis had 
arrived. It was a drumhead court-martial and no de- 
fense. Booth admitted that the dogs mustdie. He loved 
the poor creatures, and, moreover, as we know, it was a 
matter of conscience with him not to take life. Still, his 
sense of justice was even more acute, and, his fine counte- 
nance troubled and saddened, he turned them over for 
punishment. ‘‘ Bring out the wagon,” he said, gently, 
but in a voice of indescribable sorrow. The remark was 
a little puzzling, but it appeared presently that he had 
the idea that the prevailing form of executing animals was 
to run a heavy farm wagon over them. How he obtained 
this notion was never known, nor did the contemplated 
measures of justice proceed further. Booth suddenly be- 
thought him that money might, as it is sometimes known 
to do, effect a stay of execution, and he offered a hand- 
some sum. The injured person, however, wanted no 
more than the hogs were worth, and consented to a re- 
prieve on that basis ; and so, immensely to Booth’s relief, 
the case ended. 

Those who know the actor, and were brought intim- 
ately into association with him, speak unanimously of his 
polish of manner and gentle courtesy. For a man who 
had traveled so much, and had so many unusual experi- 
ences with mankind, he knew very little of human nature, 
at least of its dark side. Direct and plain himself, he 
imagined other people so, and, it is needless to say, was 
frequently imposed upon. Although small in figure, he 
was very handsome, and those who remember him well— 
and the evidence is confirmed by portraits—state that his 
expressive features, and particularly his fine eyes, are 
strongly reproduced in the face of Edwin. 

All the children by Booth’s second marriage, ten in 
number, were born at the Belair farm. There was a first 
marriage, which the present family describe as a mésalli- 
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ance, to @ Frenchwoman, Mary Delornon, by whom he had 
one son, Richard Junius, now in England. She lived in 
Baltimore several years before her death, and is buried in 
the old Cathedral Cemetery, where her tomb may still be 
seen. The second wife, who was Miss Mary Anne Holmes, 
is yet living, and resides with her daughter, Rosalie, in 
Philadelphia, upward of eighty years of age. 

A circumstance attended the birth of Edwin Booth that 
among the Chaldeans might have been thought of most 
portentous character. He came into this breathing world 
on the night of the 13th of November, 1833, during the 
famous shower of stars. This astonishing celestial exhi- 
bition extended over the entire country. ‘The whole 
heavens,” says a writer who witnessed it, ‘‘seemed to be 
in motion, and suggested to some the awful grandeur of 
the image employed in the apocalypse, upon the opening 
of the sixth seal, when ‘the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when 
she is shaken of a mighty wind !’” 

The Booth children are still pleasantly remembered 
in the neighborhood of Belair. They, and the family, 
indeed, were regarded with a certain curiosity and awe, 
such as theatrical folks might be expected to inspire in a 
rural neighborhood. In their childhood they were not 
permitted to attend the theatre very freely, but the boys 
were graceful and picturesque, and rather gave the idea 
of actors. They had a special skill in climbing trees, 
which was a little suggestive of the pantomime. The 
greatest care was exercised in their rearing. It is men- 
tioned as an illustration of the instinctive regard they 
had for the rights of others, that when Edwin and his 
brethers went out gunning, as they sometimes did in the 
absence of their father, who discouraged such sport, and 
would not, as has been related, permit it on his own 
premises, they never failed to obtain leave from a neigh- 
bor to shoot over his property before venturing to do so ; 
and at that time this sort of trespass was viewed as every- 
body’s right. ; 

Edwin was very much liked. Those who were his 
schoolmates at Belair, and afterward in Baltimore, speak of 
his pleasing manners and agreeable disposition. He was 
apt in learning, and his taste in literature is remembered 
to have run rather in the direction of poetry and history. 
He was bright and good-humored, and elegant in his ad- 
dress, but even to early manhood much less reserved than 
he has since grown under the pressure of many cruel dis- 
appointments and misfortunes. The only signs of his 
dramatic bent when very young, at Belair, were his some- 
times declaiming the more fiery passages from ‘‘ Richard 
III.,” in imitation, no doubt, of his father. 

When Junius Brutus Booth went traveling his wife and 
children sometimes accompanied him, but this seems only 
to have been when he was required to be absent from 
home a considerable length of time. During his Balti- 
more engagements he has been known not to arrive in 
the city until it was time to dress for his part. Thea- 
tricals were not patronized in those days as at present. 
The astonishing statement is made that he played one 
night at the old Baltimore Museum, supported by the 
senior James W. Wallack and wife, to an audience of only 
thirty dollars. This was on the 19th of April, 1845. 
Business was so bad during the engagement that the 
legitimate was temporarily dropped, and for his benefit 
Booth put on the spectacle of ‘‘ Beauty and the Deast.” 
The receipts were $102. A remarkable instance is given 
of the total absence, in the character of this great actor, of 
professional jealousy. During the engagement of Charles 
Kean, the son of his old rival, ‘‘ Hamlet” was produced, 
and Booth, who was then the manager of the Holliday 





Street Theatre, to add to the strength of the cast, chose 
for himself the humble part of the Second Actor. He 
has but one speech, but this was delivered with such 
effect that the audience rose and cheered him en masse, 

In 1822 Richard Booth, the father of Junius Brutus 
Booth, arrived in this country from England, and settled 
at Belair. During his son’s absence he managed the farm, 
and proved very useful in that particular. He was a tall, 
slender man, and dressed for a long time in knee-breeches, 
and wore his hair in aqueue. He was a little eccentric, 
and is chiefly remembered about Belair for his remark- 
able reticence. Every day he walked to town and sat for 
an hour or two on the porch of one of the hotels without 
addressing any one, and then trudged home again. He 
was quite a good classical scholar, and engaged at one 
time in the preparation of a version of ‘‘Aineas” for the 
stage. He left some rather interesting papers. After the 
departure of the family from the farm, their successors, 
it is said, found, among old playbills and other things, a 
diary kept for many years by J. B. Booth, which con- 
tained an acconnt of his travels, adventures and impres- 
sions, and made very attractive reading. What has 
become of this volume is unknown. 

Booth’s happiest hours were those he spent at the farm, 
away from the turmoil of his profession. His friends 
wondered how he could endure the solitude of his retreat, 
but he loved it. One of his dreams was to remove the 
old log house, and build a pretty cottage in its stead, for 
use when he should have retired from theatrical life alto- 
gether. This hope was only partly realized. The dwell- 
ing is shown in the illustration, and is in the Elizabethan 
style. The surroundings are not much changed from what 
they were since the family ceased to occupy this quaint 
and picturesque house. The dwelling itself has received 
the addition of a bow-window, but is otherwise unaltered. 
Nothing could be fancied more cozy and homelike than 
the interior, with its small rooms, the light streaming 
through diamond panes, and its miniature hall and stair- 
way. The old log house, which stood for a long time 
useless, alas! was much in the way, on the left by the 
barn, some years ago did its last service by furnishing 
firewood ; an end, considering his somewhat Eastern 
philosophy, that Booth himself would no doubt have 
approved. In the centre of the lawn stood formerly a 
gigantic cherry-tree, planted by the tragedian with his 
own hand. In the fork of this monster he made a seat, 
and, perched comfortably thereon, it was his custom 
nearly always in the afternoon of the warm Summer 
days to read and meditate. The tree, however, grew to 
be so enormous that it very nearly shut out all light from 
the cottage, and the present proprietor, not without re- 
luctance, had it felled. The trunk, with its five ampu- 
tated branches, which give it somewhat the appearance of 
a huge human hand, is now planted at the foot of the 
lawn. 

The tragedian selected his residence for its solitude, 
and the old farm is as much secluded from the world as 
ever. The great woods have been a little thinned, but 
this is all. The present occupant, Mr. Kyle, related that 
in all his residence here he had never been visited by but 
one tramp, and he seemed to have stumbled upon the 
place by accident. The stillness is intense, even for the 
country, and yet the spot is so wild and pretty that it is 
neither triste nor dull. A sharper contrast to life on the 
stage, with its travel, glare and tumult, could scarcely be 
fancied, and this sort of reaction and perfect rest was, no 
doubt, what the actor sought. 

The surrounding country is beautiful and interesting, 
and Harford County contains many historie spots which 
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would repay a°visit. Abont ‘seven’ or eight miles from 
Belair, near Priestford Bridge, Deer Creek, is a very old 
Jesuit mission-house, of curious interest to the anti- 
qvariaza. 
rable resident of the neighborhood states that his mother, 
who died very old, often pointed out the spot to him as 
the place where, in her girlhood, she had attended 
school. The chapel, as required by law in colonial times, 
was under the same roof as the house. 
is a graveyard. Exactly under the doorstep of this ancient 
dwelling, tradition relates, there is a priest buried, a 
famous and 
holy man in 
his day, whose 
name now no 
one remem- 
bers. 

While Mr. 
Booth was 
living atFoun- 
tain Green, as 
his nearest 
post-office was 
called, he 
found it ne- 
cessary. for 
reasons con- 
nected with 
his profession 
and the educa- 
tionof hischil- 
dren, to have 
also a town 
residence. He 
chose the 
rather stately 
three-story 
dwelling, still 
standing in 
admirable 
condition and 
unchanged, at 
No. 60 Exeter 
Street, Balti- 
more — rather 
a prettyhouse, 
a little staid 
and formal in 
its style of 
architecture, 
but solid and 
substantial ; 
and, indeed, 
somewhat 
fine for those i. dette 
times. Exeter 
Street is quiet 
and old-fashioned, and very little altered from what it 
was thirty or forty years ago. Not a few who were 
neighbors of the Booths still oceupy their old residences 

habitations, some of them, with high steps, and tall 
green shutters, as an entrance to the vestibule, and brass 
door-knockers instead of the modern beil-pull. The do- 
mestic hours are still primitive, and a knock by night at 





BOOTH 8S HOUSE, EXETER STREET, BALTIMORE, 


one of these ancient mansions will sometimes bring, after | 


long waiting, an odd, night-capped figure, candle in 
hand, to the door, cautiously opened, and a shrewd, in- 
quiring countenance, puzzled and not a little vexed at 
the untimely disturbance, although it may be not yet nine. 





Its age is almost undiscoverable, but a vene- | 


Adjoining there | 





| Next to the Booth residence stands a queer, small shop 
| —a bakery and dairy, and what not—into which one steps 
downward from the street, as into a sort of ship’s store- 
room. How old this modest establishment is I know 
| not, but it bears many marks of years. Those who were 
here in the time of the Booths still inhabit it, and remem- 
ber well the elder tragedian’s short, compact and ener- 
getic figure. Over the counter, and of the dame who yet 
presides here, the son—who is now to all the world the 
Melancholy Dane—has bought many a jug of milk and 
| loaf of bread for the tea-table, and accomplished other 
domestic pur- 
chases. 

‘** They wero 
fine, lively, 
good boys,” 
said this old 
lady, who is 
now an invalid 
and feeble.| 
‘*T remember 
them well — 
John and 
Joseph — and 
Edwin, he was 
just growing 
up to be a 
man. Noone 
could have 
helped liking 
them.” 

And hero 
again, as it 
turns out, Ed- 
win was the 
favorite. Hoe 
is remem- 
bered as a 
handsome, 
gentle and 
dignified lad, 
not particu- 
larly devoted 
to the sports 
of his age; 
but yet no- 
thing about 
him of ‘‘the 
inky cloak, 
good mother.” 
He and his 
cronies were, 
as might be 
supposed, 
fonder of 
theatricals 
than of foot- 
The Theatre Royal, of Exe- 
ter Street, was in the back yard of No. 60; a capacious 
shed or arbor, which, with some ingenuity, though, I 
conjecture, no great resources, had been fitted up to 
accommodate audiences of moderate proportions and to 
| permit the performance of the modern classic drama. 
| The elder tragedian is said to have attended some of 
these unique representations, and to have encouraged the 
artists with his applause, no doubt amused. But the 
| chief patrons were of the juvenile population of Exeter, 

High and Front Streets. The scale of admission fees was 

liberal—one cent to all parts of the house ; but the usual 


ball and ‘‘ prisoner’s base.” 
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order of things was reversed, and grown people were z A little later, when Edwin Booth was beginning to be 


charged two cents. There are bills of the play still 


extant in which, in a line at the foot, the public is en- 
joined to bring its parents. 

The company was very versatile, and the répertoire of 
1 remarkably varied character. They were equal to any- 
thing, from ‘‘ Hamlet” to a pantomime, and the bills were 


av Neale 
seit ais 
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EDWIN BOOTH’S 


sometimes as long as those which used to be given on 
holidays at the old Bowery Theatre in New York. Three 
or four pieces often comprised a single afternoon’s enter- 
tainment—condensed and original versions, which no 
doubt would have puzzled the author, and, at least in 
Shakespeare, have grieved the critic. The female element 
was rigorously cut out. Neither actors nor audience 
partial to sentiment, but altogether preferred strong meats. 








pretty well grown, the scene of these performances was 
| teemefeceed to the old Mud Theatre, at the corner of 
North and Saratoga Streets. This venerable temple of 
the drama is now no more, although it was standing only 
a few years ago, and, alas! occupied as a horse-market. 


It was, however, never prosperous. The situation was 





mint 
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FIRST THEATRE 


unfavorable. It obtained its singular and unattractive 
name from the fact that it stood in what was known as 
‘The Meadow ’—a swampy and unpleasant spot, which, 
in times of heavy rains and a flood in Jones’s Falls, was 
sure to be deluged. 

| But the Mud Theatre opened originally with a flourish 
1 high expectations. Gvod companies and stars of 
| nearly the first magnitude played there. The public 
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would not patronize, however, and so the establishment 
sank. Performances of a minor grade were given—some- 
thing in the equestrian way, and again something nearly 
equivalent to what we see now in the variety theatres— 
but at length even these ceased to attract, and the house 
was turned over to accidental and vagrant showmen and 
to amateurs. 

By this time Edwin Booth and his friends had concen- 
trated their talents and formed a regular Thespian Club, 
of which he was the leader. Oddly enough, his taste, 
and, as he fancied, his talent, rather ran in the direction 
of comedy. He was cast originally for the humorous 
parts, and went through them, as accounts have come 
down to us, very creditably. Rather lugubrious fun it 
must have been, the reader will pei..aps think; but for 
pure high comedy there is no doubt he has a strong gift, 
as witness, for instance, his Benedick, or, in the still 
merrier region, his Don Cesar de Bazan, and more par- 
ticularly his Petruchio. 

Several who are now actors of more or less eminence 
were Edwin Booth’s associates in this youthful company 
at the old Mud Theatre. His trustiest and most enthu- 
siastic comrade was John Sleeper, or as he now is, John 
Sleeper Clarke, so well known as Major Wellington De 
Boots. But Mr. Clarke in those days felt that his genius 
lay in the direction of the tragic. He was the ‘ heavy 
man” of the troupe, and played most of the sepulchral 
villains who in the old dramas lurk about the stage in 
long cloaks and tall hats, with dagger ever at hand, and 
oppress innocence. They uniformly end by being flung 
over ‘‘ yonder cliff,” or dragged away by fierce supers to 
imprisonment “ in the deepest dungeon beneath the castle 
moat.” 

Mr. Clarke, as is pretty generally known, married Edwin 
Booth’s sister, Asia, an attractive and quiet lady of many 
accomplishments. She has written an interesting sketch 
of her father’s life—or, rather, her memoirs of him—than 
which nothing could better show the affection he inspired 
among his children. 

Neither the first nor the second wife of Junius Brutus 
Booth, the elder, was an actress, and it is a little curious 
that the Booth genius for the stage does not descend in 
the female line. Neither of the daughters inherited the 
gift, although both feel a natural interest in the profes- 
sion itself; so much so in the case of Asia that it is said 
she declined to marry Mr. Clarke unless he adopted it. 
This is as likely to be untrue as the reverse, as his own 
tendencies were early all in the direction of the foot- 
lights. 

Mr. Clarke was born in Baltimore in 1833. He made 
his first appearance on the regular stage at the Howard 
Atheneum in Boston. His success was very rapid and 
he soon became distinguished. In comedy his efforts are 
broad and eccentric, but his style is very finished, and the 
attention to details in some of his parts is almost micros- 
copic. In certain réles—Bob Brierly and Tyke—he shows 
something almost approaching tragic power, and is pathos 
is genuine and touching. 

Mr. Clarke was only in his twenty-second year, when, 
with Mr. Joseph Jefferson, he rented the theatre formerly 
at the corner of Baltimore and Charles Streets, and began 


management. This venture was but moderately success- 


ful, yet they retained the house for about a year, when 
the property was converted into offices and warerooms. 
At this theatre John Wilkes Booth made his début as 
Richmond in “ Richard ITI. ,” then being not much more 
than sixteen. 

Althongh during the latter years of the elder Booth’s 
life the family lived mostly in Baltimore, they usually 








passed the Summer at the old farm. Mrs. Clarke de- 
scribes an amusing incident in the Summer of 1850 which 
all interested have frequently laughed over since. While 
Edwin and Mr. Clarke were thus rusticating, they were 
solicited by a number of residents and collegians of Belair 
to favor them with a dramatic reading. They willingly 
complied with the request, having previously recited to- 
gether the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, and other pieces 
at school before the not very critical audience of parents 
and friends, among whom, conspicuously and with pleased 
countenance, sat ‘‘the elder Booth.” ‘‘As the exhibition 
was general,” says Mrs. Clarke, ‘‘and admitted. of no 
delay, they mounted their horses and rode twenty-five 
miles on a sultry Summer day to obtain printed pro- 
grammes in Baltimore. .. . Buoyant with expectation, 
the two friends rode back the next day, and immediately 
commenced arranging a large room in the county court- 
house which had been offered for their convenience. The 
doors and windows were instantly besieged by an eager 
throng of rustics who were anxious to witness the pre- 
parations for the great show, evidently expecting that a 
circus or some wonderful magician was to exhibit... . 
Finally the curtain was adjusted, footlights set, and seats 
arranged. Old Joe (who had occasionally been employed 
as a sort of crier about the court-house), was sent forth 
to post the bills. He walked miles, carrying his bucket 
and brush, and ringing a bell at intervals, while he cried 
out in his peculiar tone : ‘*O yes, O yes, O yes—to-night, 
great tragedy !” He faithfully performed his duty, plac- 
ing the bills on every available corner ; and far out on the 
country roads the placards decorated the fences, trees and 
out-houses. As the “‘ tragedians ”’ rode in from the farm 
on that eventful evening, to their intense chagrin they 
discovered that every bill had been posted upside down ! 
Nevertheless there was a large house, and the perform- 
ance was a great success. 

It was soon after this that Edwin began to travel with 
his father, and assist him in his performances on the 
regular stage, and one evening, in New York, he played 
Richard III. in his stead, with remarkable credit. In 
1852 they went to California together. After some months 
the elder Booth grew tired, and resolved to return to 
the “States.” It was while on this journey that he was 
taken ill, on the passage from New Orleans to Cincinnati, 
and on Tuesday, November 30th, at about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the words, “‘ Pray, pray, pray !” on 
his lips, he died. 

The body was brought to Baltimore, and for three days 
lay in state. Throngs of people of every class who had 
admired the great actor, and many of whom had known 
him personally, paid the last tribute of respect to his 
corpse. The funeral was a notable one in the history of 
Baltimore. There was, among other features, a long pro- 
cession of citizens on foot. The evening was bleak and 
cold, and the ground was thickly covered with snow. 
The Rev. Mr. Atkinson’ pronounced the discourse over the 
remains, and as the body was placed in the mausoleum in 
Greenmount Cemetery, Volendt’s full band, stationed at 
a distance, played the dead march. The scene was most 
impressive. Here also lie Richard Booth, the grandfather, 
and all the children who had died, except Junius Brutus, 
the younger, who is buried in Massachusetts. 


Krnp politeness is the late fruit of advanced reflection ; 
it is a sort of humanity applied to small actions and daily 
speech ; it bids man soften himself towards others, and 
forget himself for others ; constrains pure nature, which 
is selfish and coarse. 
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THE COCHINEAL, A USEFUL PLANT-BUG. 


Wurtz the Cocci, or plant-bugs, are in our country de- 
servedly detested as a nuisance, destroying the beauty of 
many of our garden plants by their blighting presence ; 
while, in 1843, the Coccus of the orange-trees proved so 
destructive in the Azores that the Island of Fayal, which 
annually exported 12,000 chests of fruit, lost its entire 
produce from this cause alone, two tropical members of 
the family, as if to make up for the misdeeds of their rela- 
tions, furnish us—the one with the most splendid of all 
scarlet dyes, and the other with gum-lac, a substance of 
scarcely inferior value. 

The gardener spares no trouble to protect his hot and 
greenhouse plants from the invasion of the Coccus hesperi- 
dum; but the Mexican haciendero purposely lays out his 
Nopal plantations that they may be preyed upon by the 
Coccus cacti, and rejoices when he sees the leaves of his 
prickly pear thickly strewn with this valuable parasite. 

The female, who, from her form and habits, might 
not unaptly be called the tortoise of the insect world, is 
much larger than the winged male, and of a dark brown 
color, with two light spots on the back, covered with a 
white powder. She uses her little legs only during her 
first youth, but soon she sucks herself fast, and hence- 
forward remains immovably attached to the spot she has 
chosen, while her mate continues to lead a wandering life. 
While thus fixed like an oyster, she swells or grows to 
such a size that she looks more like a seed or berry than 
an insect; and her legs, antennsze and proboscis, con- 
cealed by the expanding body, can scarcely be distin- 
guished by the naked eye. 

Great care is taken to kill the insects before the young 
escape from the eggs, as they have then the greatest 
weight, and are most impregnated with coloring matter. 
They are detached by a blunt knife dipped in boiling 
water to kill them, and then dried in the sun, when they 
have the appearance of small, dry, shriveled berries, of a 
deep brown, purple or mulberry color, with a white 
matter between the wrinkles. The collecting takes place 
three times a year in the plantations, where the insect, 
improved by human care, is nearly twice as large as the 
wild coccus, which in Mexico is gathered six times in the 
same period. 

Although the collecting of the cochineal is exceedingly 
tedious—about 70,000 insects going to a single pound— 
yet, considering the high price of the article, its rearing 
would be very lucrative, if both the insect and the plant 
it feeds upon were not liable to the ravages of many 
diseases, and the attacks of numerous enemies. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez first made the 
Spaniards acquainted with cochineal. They soon learned 
to value it as one of the most important products of their 
new empire ; and in order to secure its monopoly, pro- 
hibited, under pain of death, the exportation of the insect, 
and of the equally indigenous Nopal, or Cactus cochi- 
nellifer. In the year 1677, however, Thierry de Meron- 
ville, a Frenchman, made an effort to deprive them of the 
exclusive possession of the treasure they guarded with 
such jealous care. Under a thousand dangers, and by 
means of lavish bribery, he succeeded in transporting 
some of the plants, along with their costly parasite, to 
the French colony of San Domingo ; but, unfortunately, 
his perseverance did not lead to any favorable results, 
and more than a century elapsed after his first ineffectual 
attempt before the rearing of cochineal extended beyond 
its original limits. 

In the year 1827, M. Berthelot, director of the botanical 
garden at Orotava, introduced it into the Canary Islands, 





where it thrives admirably upon the Opuntia ficus indica ; 
so that in 1838 the exportation amounted to 18,000 
pounds, and has since then been continually increasing. 
Cochineal is now reared near Valencia, Cadiz and Malaga, 
and in Algeria ; in various parts of the West Indies and 
the United States of Columbia; in Brazil, East Indies 
and Java ; and though Mexico still continues to furnish 
it in the greatest abundance, yet in point of quality it is 
distanced by its youthful rival, Teneriffe. 

In the year 1856 more than 800,000 pounds of cochi- 
neal were imported into France, of which the Canary 
Islands alone furnished nearly one half—a proof, among 
others, how much the wealth of a country may be in- 


creased by the introduction of a new article of com- 
merce. 


THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE. 
By WILLIAM BOLLAeErT, F.R.G.S,. 


In the year 1790 a large stone Zodiac was discovered in 
the great square of Mexico, buried underground, smongst 
other ruins occasioned by the devastations of the Spanish 
conquerg¢s. 

This Zodiac was carved at Tenantitlan out of a mass of 
finely porous basalt—a rock very common in the country 
—and was taken to the City of Mexico. On reaching the 
quarter of Xoloc, it broke from its bearings, and was pre- 
cipitated into the lake, when the High Priest and many 
others were drowned Being rescued from the water, it 
was transported to the Temple of Huitzilopochtli, and its 
inauguration celebrated by awful sacrifices of prisoners 
captured in war. These sanguinary scenes took place in 
1512, a few years before the arrival of Cortez and his 
companions. 

The outer circle of the Zodiac is eleven feet eight 
inches in diameter. Our engraving represents a full face 
view, and consequently cannot display a slightly orna- 
mented rim seven inches deep. In order to understand 
the symbolical representations, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the Mexican year was divided into eighteen 
months of twenty days each ; each month being named 
after some incident, or natural object, as will be presently 
explained. 

The months were divided into weeks, not of seven, but 
of five days each, and the days of the month were desig- 
nated by words signifying a sea animal, the wind, a 
house, a small lizard, a serpent, death, a deer, a rabbit, 
water, a dog, an ape, twisted grass, a reed, a jaguar, an 
eagle, a bird, the motion of the sun, silex or flint, rain, 
and a flower. The cardinal points were designated in the 
same singular method. Their first point was in the east, 
and represented by a cane ; west was named a house, 
north a flint, and south a rabbit. Having meade these 
preliminary remarks, we shall proceed to describe the 
circles of the Zodiac. 

The several rings are nearly circularly drawn, but the 
bottom so-called ‘‘ ray” is not equi-distant to the rays on 
either side of it. 

The face in the centre is supposed to represent the sun. 
In the forehead are two circular bodies (all circles, dots 
or ovals are intended for digits) having between them a 
figure with three curves, the sign of II Acatl (reed). 
This means the Reed, or thirteenth day of some month in 
the second year of the Mexican cycle of fifty-two years. 
From two circles, probably meant for ears, drop two 
ovals, containing nine circles, and ovals in three lines, 
and one nnderneath, — 20, which is the number of days in 
the month. Underneath the chin, and on each side of 
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the elongated tongue (symbol of speaking), there are six | 
dots and ovals. 

Within the next, or second large circle, are, first, four 
parallelograms, supposed to be in allusion to the belief 
that the sun had died four times. The first to the right 
represents IV Occtotl (jaguar), answering in this place to 
our 22d of May, in the first vear of the eycle ; the second, 
LV Atl (water) ; the third, TV Quiahuitl (rain), 26th July ; 
the fourth, Eheecatl (wind). These four symbols are also 
said to represent the four weeks of a month. The two | 
lateral figures denote claws, said to be symbolical of two 
ancient astrologers, man and wife, who were ~epresented 
as eagles or owls. 

The inverted V, called by Gama a triangle, at the top 
of the head, in- 
dicates the first 
and last day of 
the month. On 
the right is an 
oval symbol, 
which may be 
Schatl (wind) ; 
the one on the 
left probably 
represents ‘Te- 
pactli (silex). 
Underneath the 
tongue are two 
squares, each 
containing five 
indications—10, 
which may be- 
long to Ollin, 
or motion of the 
sun ; to its right 
are circles and a 
head, or I Ozo- 
matli (ape), 22d 
of June, in the 
26th year of the 
eycle; to the 
left is a figure, 
called I Quia- 
hautl (rain), 22d 
of March in the 
same year of the 








cycle. 
The third 
circle contains 


twenty divisions, 
representing, by 
zodiacal 
the twenty days 
of the month of 
the priests, which differed from the common month. , 
These are read from the left, beginning under the left | 
point of the upper ray: the signs of sea animal, wind, | 
house, small lizard, serpent, death, deer, rabbit, water, 

dog, ape, twisted grass, reeds, jaguar, eagle, bird, motion 

of the sun, silex, rain and flower. House, rabbit, reeds, 


signs, 


silex stoud in the middle of each small period of five 
days forming the weeks. A repetition of thirteen times 
of the above four would be equal to fifty-two, or the cycle 
of years. 

Each of the eighteen months (not represented in this 
Zodiac) had its name, already alluded to, from some nat- | 
ural object characteristic of the particular season, or | 
from some festival or employment, as To glean. Trees | 
bud. Victims flayed alive. Vigils of the priests. Grand | 
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Penitence. Garlands of Maize tied round the necks of 
the Idols. Food of Maize. Festival of Young Warriors. 
Festival of Old Warriors. Little Festival of the Dead 
Great Festival of the Dead. A Broom-cleansing of Canals. 
A Parasitic Plant. Festival of Rural Divinities. Sacred 
Flamingo. Standard of one of the Principal Gods. 
Descent of Water and Snow. 

In the fourth circle are a number of squares, each con- 
taining five indications = 190. It has heretofore been 
presumed that the four engular objects called rays cov- 
ered twelve squares (but there is too much room for the 
said twelve squares) ; if so, the fifty-two squares, each 
containing five indications, would give 260, or the period 
of twenty-one series of thirteen days ; however, I only 
make 190. I 
may observe 
that outside the 
190 indications 
there are 70 of a 
doorway appear- 
ance; adding 
these two num- 
bers, we get 260, 
which fact may 
be worth notic- 
ing. 

The large an- 
gular objects, 
said to be sun's 
rays, may, I 
think, rather re- 
present the four 
cardinal points. 
There are also 
four smaller an- 
gular sub-divi- 
sions, and four 
of a square form 
(somewhat like 
the sign for Te- 
pact] or silex), 
making in all 
sixteen divi 
which 
may have to do 
with the Mexi- 
can division of 
the day into six- 
teen parts. 

Speaking of 
theouter circles, 
Gama says: 
“The external 
zone consists, 
except at the extremities, of a symbol twenty times re- 


sions, 


thi \ 
\ 


THE COCHINEAL, A US®FUL INSECT.—SEE PAGE 411. 


peated, which may represent the Milky Way. The 
waving lines are probably meant for clouds.” 
I will now examine this portion of the Zodiac. Be- 


tween the large and small rays there are six sets of ten 
indications, and two of five (something like Acatl, or 
70, which number has been already referred to 
Out of the centres of the six sets rise figures, called by 
These figures have squares 
30, twelve of these would be 

to 360. Then there are doorway indications, each of 
three, 18, which may have to do with the eighteen 
months of the Aztec year. 

Then follow the twelve series of the waved symbol 
(supposed by Gama to represent clouds and mountains), 


reeds) 


Gama plumes of feathers. 
with five indications each 
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THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE. 


and underneath twelve open spaces of fours, = 48, The 
whole figure looks to me like the symbol Atl, or water. 
Did the Aztecs suppose that the world, as they knew it, 
was surrounded by water? One of their expressions was, 
‘* All the world is but a sepulchre.” Solis observes that 
one of their principal idols was seated in a chair, which 
was on a blue globe, which they called heaven. Out of 
this circle springs the symbol of the year XIII. Acatl, or 
reeds (the twenty-sixth of the cycle). 

We now come to the symbol on the outer edge, ten 
times repeated on each side, = 20. In the upper por- 
tions are band-like figures (which may be reeds), and 
probably have reference to the tying up, or completion, of 
the cycle every fifty-two years. Further on are two more 
of these symbols, and in the lower portions two more 
partially covered, = 24. The twenty symbols have ten 
indications each, = 200. There were great feasts at every 
200 and 300 days ; but the symbols at the top have forty 
indications, and if the lower ones contained the same 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE ARCHXOLOGICAL MUSEUM, MEXICO, 


number, we should have 260 indications, or the number 
of days in the year of the priests, which had 100 days less 
than the solar year. : 

Gama supposed this to be the symbol of the Milky 
Way ; but it strikes me rather to represent plants or flow 
ers. The first Spaniards called them tufts of flowers. 1 
find the symbol to bear a great resemblance to that of the 
20th, or last day of the month Xochtl, or Flower. May 


| we suppose the Aztecs conceived that this was to repre- 


sent the outside of the circular plane of the world, and 
that it was an Elysium of green pastures and forests, the 
‘*happy hunting-grounds ” of the Indians of the north ? 

Pointing to XIII. Acatl, the square symbol at the top of 
the plate, are two angular figures, which Gama says are 
merely indications of XIII. Acatl. At their bases are ob- 
jects like pillars, each supporting six rings or circles, 
= 12. Can this arrangement indicate the twelve solar 
months of the year ? 

In all this region—indeed, al] round what I call the 
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flower symbol—there are a series of diagonal lines, which | published in Mexico at the beginning of this century, 


may represent the sun's rays. 

At the bottom are two lizard-looking figures ; they 
have, in Gama’s drawing, 86 dots and 104 lines, = 190. 
Gama calls the two profiles of heads at the bottom Toh- 
nalteuhtli, which is the first name on the list of nine 
Lords of Night. 

In a narrow circle near the edge are some sixty-five dots 
on each side, or 130; twice this = 260, the days of the 
year of the priests. In reference to the number 130, it 
may be stated here that Gama supposed the stone Zodiac 
was for six months of the year only, and that there was 
another for the other six months. He also thought one 
faced the north and the other the south. In this opinion 
I do not coincide. 

Outside the above-mentioned circle, and running par- 
tially down the edge, are a series of oval indications, ap- 
parently 31 and 5 on one side, 32 and 5 on the other, 
= 173. Now there were 73 cycles of 260 days to form the 
cycle of fifty-two years, so that these ovals may have to 
do with this large cycle. 

Eight holes, believed to be for gnomons, are found just 
outside the rim of ovals, and vertical to the surface of the 
stone. As this is so, I should conclude that the stone, 
when in position, was laid flat, and not upright, as Gama 
supposed. 

Over the two heads (in Gallatin’s drawing) are series of 
24 and 21 indications, — 45 (twice 45 — 90 x 4 = 360). I 
make out 180 indications ; this doubled, would give 360 
for the days of the year, not including the five intercalary 
days. 

Gama observes that ‘‘ we have delineated on this stone 
the dates of the five principal positions of the sun, from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox. Three of these, the two 
transits of the sun by the zenith (22d May and 26th July), 
and the autumnal equinox (22d September), are the Mex- 
ican days on which these phenomena occurred in the first 
year of the cycle (L. Tochtli) ; and the two others, the 
vernal equinox (22d March), and the Summer solstice 
(22d June), are the Mexican days on which these two oc- 
curred in the XIIL Acatl.” He also informs us that this 
Zodiac is a true meridional clock, by means of which the 
Mexicans knew the eight intervals of the artificial day ; 
four for the morning and four for the evening, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, as shown, most probably, 
by the shadows of the eight gnomons fixed in the holes in 
the circumference. 

In the second lot of presents sent by Montezuma to 
Cortez, were two circular plates, one of gold, the other of 
silver, as large as carriage-wheels. One, representing the 


sun, was richly carved, or in relief, “ with tufts of plants | 


” 


and animals.’’ It was valued at nearly $300,000. The 
silver wheel weighed some fifty pounds. At Tlascali¢, 
with other presents from Montezuma, were ‘‘ embossed 
gold plates” (Zodiacs). In a pond in Guatimozin’s 
garden, the soldiers of Cortez found ‘‘a sun, as it was 
called” ; this was one of the Zodiacs, or Aztec calendar 
wheels. Benvenuto Cellini saw some of these things, and 
was filled with admiration. They all went into the melt- 
ing-pot centuries ago ; but if they had been preserved, 
they might have assisted us in deciphering with accuracy 
the stone Zodiac which we have endeavored to describe. 
No pains have been taken to preserve the stone Zodiac 
from injury. It is now stuck in the wall of the tower of 
the cathedral, and has been exposed to the action of the 
weather and other causes of injury ever since its discov- 
ery. Thus some of the details we have described can 
with difficulty be made ont at the present time ; but by 
referring to the engraving illustrating Gama’s rare work, 








much aid is given. This drawing, though, as before re- 
marked, not complete, was made when the Zodiac was in 
better condition than it has been for many years. 

As very few Europeans have studied the curious sub- 
ject of the astronomy of the Red Man, whose peculiar 
form of civilization reached its highest development, 
under diversified conditions, in the countries of Mexico 
and Peru, it may seem surprising that so much scientific 
knowledge should be imputed to them, as is involved in 
the descriptions of the stone Zodiac. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the Red race ar- 
rived at a very considerable acquaintance with celestial 
phenomena. In Grave Creek Mound, Western Virginia, 
stone tubes have been found, supposed to have been in- 
tended for viewing the stars, after the manner practiced 
by early Oriental nations. 

In ancient Mexico, where science was more advanced, 
the causes of eclipse were known. The learned men gave 
an account of the great comets, especially the one of 1489. 
They also had a system of constellations, and were ac- 
quainted with four of the planets, including Venus. 
Gama describes an arrangement of three masses of stone 
at Chapultepec, so arranged as to indicate east and west, 
and to show by shadows the exact time of the rising and 
setting of the sun at the period of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, and the true mid-day during the year. In a late 
examination of the Pyramid of Xochichalco, or Hill of 
Flowers, an apartment was discovered, having a hole in 
its roof leading up to the summit of the pyramid, and so 
placed that it permitted the sun’s rays to enter, and to 
fall, as tradition says, upon an altar at the exact date of 
the sun’s crossing the tropics. 

In Central America the Red race constructed calendars 
bearing considerable resemblance to those of the Mex- 
ican, and in New Granada the Muisca natives engraved 
calendars on polished stone, usually in a pentagonal 
form, and their priests made lunar observations to regu- 
late the division of time, their year consisting of twenty 
lunar months. Many details concerning them and kin- 
dred subjects will be found in my work on South Ameri- 
can antiquities. 

In Quito the Caranes conquered the ancient Quitus 
about 1000 a.p., and their chiefs, known as the Scyris, 
erected stone columns, which were used to observe the 
solstices and regulate the solar year. They are said to 
have had had twelve pilasters placed around their chief 
temple, serving as so many gnomons, to show the first 
day of each of their twelve months. These were most 
probably their own invention, and existed before their 
conquest by the later Incas of Peru. In Chile, the Arau- 
canos distinguished planets from stars, took note of sol- 
stices and equinoxes, and grouped the stars into constel- 
lations. Their year was solar, consisting of 365 days. 
They also had a lunar year of twelve moons of thirty days 
each. 

The Peruvians do not seem to have made as much pro- 


| gress in astronomy as the Mexicans ; but their mechan- 








ical arrangements were highly curious. Eight cylindrical 
towers were erected to the east and eight to the west of 
Cuzco. Each series of eight consisted of six large towers, 
in a straicht line, with two smaller ones in the centre. 
The lines of towers were north and south, so that an ob- 
server stationed, say in the west group, could, by looking 
through the spaces, observe the sun rise between the op- 
posite spaces between the towers of the east group. 
Some writers say there were twelve towers on each side , 
but in a gold calendar described by me in the work 
alluded to, the number of towers in a row is eight. 
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These contrivances are believed to have indicated the sol- 
stices and other celestial phenomena. To discover the 
days of the equinox, they erected a stone column in an 
open area in front of their temple. This column was in 
the centre of a circle, and a line was drawn from east to 
west, and when the noonday shadow of the pillar crossed 
this line at particular points, the equinoxes had arrived. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 
By SYDNEY GREY, 


Tue land with laughing light was crowned, 
All shadow scorning, 

When swiftly rose a cloud, and frowned 
Upon the morning ; 

Down in a torrent dropped amain 

The clatt’ring, patt’ring, sobbing rain. 
Spring used her power ; 

The sunbeams through the cloudlet shone, 

And in a trice the storm was gone— 
An April shower. 


My lady’s smiling face was decked 
With gay contentment, 
When one small doubt our pleasure checked, 
And brought resentment. 
Her heart a prey to jealous fears, 
Down fell the dancing, glancing tears. 
Love used his power ; 
And kisses warm the cioud removed, 
Till, like the storm, her anger proved — 
An April shower. 


A KISS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
By K. V. Hastincs, 


‘‘Tr’s very queer,’ said Dotty, standing on one foot, 
and reaching up just as high as she could get on a level 
with the picture; ‘‘ they’re never half so handsome now- 
adays. Perhaps it’s on account of that beautiful dress. 
I wish gentlemen would wear red coats now, instead of 
those ugly black ones. I get tired of the sight of them.” 

She retreated a step, putting her head on one side in 
the attitude of a connoisseur. 

It was the Fourth of July, and the torpedoes were 
snapping, and the fire-crackers fizzing in the back-yard, 
where Dotty’s brothers were at play; while through the 
open window she could hear the cannon booming from 
the forts near the far-away city. 

Up from the village floated the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and its notes filled Dotty’s soul with patriotic pride. 

Had not her great-grandfather fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and was not her father a colonel of volunteers during 
the ‘‘late unpleasantness”? That flag over the mantel 
—had he not captured it single-handed? Didn’t her 
great-grandfather’s sword hang just beneath it ? Wasn't 
her brother Harry at West Point, and wasn’t her father 
reading the Declaration of Independence in the village 
hall at this very moment ? 

Dotty felt herself grown three inches taller as she num- 
bered the exploits of her family ; and she doubled her 
little fist, and wished she had a chance to fight something 
or somebody—she didn’t care whom or what—for the 
red, white and blue ! 

But by-and-by she got tired of looking out of the window 
and listening to the distant thunder of guns, so she came 
out from behind the curtaiu, tumbled herself down on 
the sofa, and fell back on her favorite amusement—that 
of studying the picture opposite. 

She was called Dotty after ‘‘ Dotty Dimple,” and on 





account of the dimple in her little round chin. She her- 
self was a round little maiden of fifteen, in a fluffy white 
dress, and with the softest brown eyes in the world, look- 
ing wonderingly up at the picture. 

‘*What beautiful hair you have!” said she. ‘I wish 
mine were that color, instead of this ugly brown,” and 
she put her hand to her head, covered with the most be- 
witching little curls in the world. ‘‘ But perhaps you 
used gold powder—people did in those days. However, 
you couldn’t have kept it on your mustache, and that’s 
as yellow as your hair. I wish my brother Harry looked 
like you !” and she nodded approvingly at the picture. 

The picture did not say anything, but smiled down on 
her most agreeably, and looked as though it would have 
returned all these compliments, had that been possible. 

It was the portrait of a handsome young man in the 
costume of a century ago, a cross and ribbon on his 
breast, one of King George’s swords drawn and gleaming 
in his right hand, and in his left a staff from which flew 
the banner of Great Britain. It was evident that this 
golden-haired hero had been a royalist, had fought, bled 
and died on the wrong side ; and how in the world his 
portrait ever happened to survive those troublous times 
is more than Dotty could tell, or her friends either. 

The picture had been left them by a distant relative, 
and no one knew whose portrait it was, nor whence it 
came ; but Dotty’s mother had had it hung for the sake 
of the young soldier’s bonny bright eyes and yellow hair, 
and there it had been ever since. 

The day was very warm, and Dotty’s eyelids began to 
feel very heavy, so she closed them for a few minutes 
and reflected. 

‘*T wonder how it looks.near by ?” said she, her thoughts 
still running on the picture. ‘I'll get up and see.” 

So she roused herself, skipped up on the arm of the 
sofa, and stood as tall as she could stretch. 

“Why, it looks still nicer! How bright all the colors 
are, and what funny wrinkles the paint makes!” And 
she put up her finger and rubbed it over the canvas. 
““What a red mouth! I wonder if he ever kissed any- 
body with it! I'll kiss him, any way !” 

And impulsive Dotty put up her own warm little 
mouth, and kissed the Britisher right on his. 

But the queerest thing in the world happened to Dotty 
just then ! 

Instead of touching cold paint and stiff canvas, another 
pair of lips met hers and returned the kiss with such 
vigor that her timid little kiss was almost drowned in the 
hearty smack with which it was met. 

And then, before she could jump down and run away, 
an arm—the one that held the flag-staff—came out from 
the canvas and. clasped her waist, pressing her close 
against a breast which was no longer merely red paint, 
but had now become flesh and blood, warm and beating. 

“Oh! oh!” gasped Dotty, trying to get away. ‘‘I—I 
beg your pardon! I didn’t know you were alive.” 

‘* Of course I’m alive,” laughed the picture, ‘‘and you 
needn’t beg my pardon, my dear; I’m sure I’m very 
much obliged to you,” and he took off his hat with his 
other hand and made her a low bow. 

‘But let me go, please,” said Dotty, putting one little 
plump hand against his shoulder, and trying to push 
herself away, ‘‘ you know, if you’re alive, it isn’t right at 
all. Oh, dear! what shall I do ?” and she almost whim- 
pered, with her head on his broad, red shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” said the picture, kissing her 
again, and patting her silky little head. ‘‘ There’s no 
harm done, and I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you 
for letting me out; I was deucedly tired of staying 
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plastered up against that wall, and now I'll have a | 


change. Just wait tili I can get out,” and he drew up 


first one leg and then the other, and put them over the | 


frame, very much as one climbs a fence. 

““Why, how can you ?” asked Dotty, staring ; 
only a half-length, you know.” 

“‘Oh, I had them all the time,” said the picture, laugh- 


‘*von're 


ing, “‘ but I kept them doubled up, and down behind the | 


frame,” and he jumped down to the sofa, and then to the 
fioor, gallantly assisting Dotty as she sprang down beside 
him. 


Then they stood off, and looked at each other for a | 


A KISS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 





“T don’t think I want to,” said Dotty, dubiously. 
ee Don’t you think he looks rather sour ?”’ 

‘‘Cross as the deuce,” replied the picture, promptly. 
| “I shouldn't advise you to animate him; but if yo 
found him troublesome, you could get rid of him at an) 
| time.” 

| -** How ?” 

‘Merely by saying that you wished him back in his 
frame, and then back he’d have to go; but, after you'd 
once sent him back, nothing in the world would get him 
| out again. He’d be done for.” 
| Dotty looked at the old gentleman once more, and 


minute ; and while Dotty’s eyes traveled all over him, | thought what a pleasure it would be to him to get down 
from the huge buckles on his cavalry-boots to the ribbon | and walk round again like other people ; but his face was 





DRAWING-ROOM MEETINGS. 


wih 


(Home-gatherings for the discussion of political and social topics form the latest excitement for ladies.) 


LabY oF THE House. —‘‘Perhaps, to simplify matters, the eldest lady present will kindly take the chair.” 
quite sure the invitation doesy’t apply to her 


that tied his queue, his onsy got as far as her pretty face, 
and then rested there. 

By-and-by Dotty burst out laughing. 

‘Isn't it funny !”’ said she. 
thing before. 


‘‘T never heard of such a 
How did it happen ?” 

‘It happened through your kiss ; without that, I should 
have remained in my frame as long as paint and canvas 
would hold together. I thank you a thousand times!” 
He put his hand on his heart and bowed lower than 
ever. 

“But,” said Dotty, in some confusion, ‘‘ would it 
always be so? Suppose I should kiss ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’ 
up there, would she and the angel come down and walk 
about ?” 

‘“* Of course not, they’re not portraits. 
old gentleman up there—who’s he ?” 

“‘Why, he’s my grandfather !” 


But there’s an 


[Every lady is 
and the chair remains vacant.) 


| all drawn up into knots, and he looked wo bitter cross 
| for anything ; so she concluded to leave him where he 
was—at least for the present. 

Then she looked at the young picture before her, as he 
stood twirling his mustache and smiling at her, and she 
thought how handsome he was, and how good-natured he 
looked ; and then a mischievous thonght popped into her 
| head. 

‘*Oh,” she cried, laughing out merrily. 
you go back whenever I choose, can’t I ?” 

‘You can,” said the picture, but he didn’t laugh much ; 
‘but I hope you never will, for I should be very sorry to 
go back—very, very sorry to leave you.” 
| And he looked at her so tenderly that poor little Dotty 
blushed. 

‘*T—I don’t mean to,” she stammered. 
joking. 


“TT can make 


‘“‘T was only 
I don’t want you to go back ; but—will you tel! 


“Well, you can have him down here in a twinkling if | me your name, please ?” 
‘Sir Erskine Fitzsummers, at yeur service. 
is yours ?” 


you wish. You only have to climb up there and kiss 
him, and he'll be beside you in a minute.” 


And what 
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A KISS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT,— “‘ BUT LET ME GO, PLEASE,’ SAID DOTTY, PUTTING ONK LITTLE PLUMP HAND AGAINST HIS 
SHOULDER, AND TRYING TO PUSH HERSELF AWAY.” 
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A KISS, 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 








*Dotty Dalrymple ; but most people call me Dotty 
Dimple.” 

Sir Erskine laughed. 

** What a nice little name! Dotty—Dotty—Dotty !” 

He said it over a great many times, as though he were 
tasting it. 

** Why don’t you sit down ?” asked Dotty ; “‘ you must 
be tired.” And she seated herself by the open window. 

“T am tired,” said Sir Erskine. ‘‘I’ve been standing 
and waving that flag for so many years! And my sword, 
too—I may as well put that up now,” and he slapped it 
into the scabbard with a clatter that sounded quite fero- 
cious and made Dotty start. ‘‘ But I don’t feel in very 
good order to sit down with you, Miss Dotty. I haven’t 
been dusted in three or four days, nor washed since I 
came into the house.” 

“ Haven't you ?” asked Dotty, horrified, and opening 
her eyes very wide. ‘‘ Why, I'll give you some water and 
towels directly.” 

“They wouldn't be of much use,” said Sir Erskine, 
stopping her as she was rising. ‘‘I have to be washed 
with turpentine and a slice of raw potato. If you use 
water, you must be a water-color,” and he looked at her 
closely as though to see whether she were stippled. 

*“*Am I?” asked Dotty, staring. ‘‘I didn’t know that. 
But I’m afraid there isn’t any turpentine in the house. I 
don’t know of any. You can have the potato, of course, 
if it will do without the other. OrI might dust you, you 
know ; there’s a feather-brush behind the door.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Erskine. “I'll be much in- 
debted if you will.” 

And he bronght the brush and handed it to Dotty, who 
whisked him off as she would have done with a big vase 
or statue. 

“Thank you,” said he again. ‘‘ Could you give my nose 
another brush ? It still feels dusty. Ah, that’s better ! 
Now I feel a different person.”’ 

And he seated himself beside Dotty, and smiled at her 
more sweetly than ever, so that she turned aside her 
blushing little face, and looked out of the window. 

The day was very warm, but a breeze was stealing up 
from the south and fluttering the leaves in the maple- 
tree opposite the window, and the soft little rings of 
Dotty’s hair. 

The tiny yellow butterflies were flitting hither and 
thither, and holding a congress on the gravel-walk— 
perhaps drawing up declarations of independence of 
their own, while Tatters, the little Skye terrier, was 
charging into their midst and scattering them only to 
reassemble in the self same spot. 

Two late dandelions nodded their yellow heads at 
Dotty, and a great crimson rose reached up and peeped 
at her over the window-sill, while she put her hand to 
her puzzled little brain and wondered what it all meant. 

What would her father and mother say, andwhat would 
Harry think of it ? She was afraid they wouldn’t approve 
of so large an addition to the family, and one who wore 
such very queer clothes, too. 

But how very nice he was, and how handsome, and how 
nice it was to have him sitting just there beside her ! And 
Dotty thought she should always like him, no matter 
whether her father and mother did or not. 

Here she looked up and saw the aspen all of a quiver, 
but it didn’t flutter half as much as she did, poor little 
girl ! for just then she felt an arm sliding gently round 
her waist. 

She drew away a little, but the arm was very persistent, 
and slid still further ; «nd when ‘she put out a little hand 
fo push away the handsome scarlet coat on which she was 
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by this time resting, it was caught and kissed, and held 
so tight that she could not get it away again. 

‘Dotty, Dotty, darling !” said a very sweet voice in her 
ear, ‘‘don’t push me away, my dear—please don’t push 
me away. Look round at me, and tell me you’re glad 
you kissed me out of my frame.” 

‘Yes, Iam,” faltered Dotty ; ‘‘ of courseIam. It must 
have been very tedious up therg.” 

But she didn’t turn her face to him very much, and all 
the time she was trying to unclasp the fingers that held 
her waist so tightly. 

“Please don’t, Dotty !—please let me hold you so, 
There isn’t any harm, and it makes me so happy.” 

“‘I don’t think it’s right,” said Dotty, faintly ; but by 
this time her head was on his shoulder, and so heavy that 
she couldn’t lift it up again. 

“It is right,” said Sir Erskine, emphatically. ‘‘ It’s 
very right that you should be kind to me, and that you 
should love me. You will, Dotty, won’t you ?” 

“Oh, I hope not!” said Dotty ; ‘‘ that would be very 
uncomfortable, you know. Besides that, you’re an Eng- 
lishman and I’m an American, and so it wouldn’t do.” 

‘*That doesn’t make any difference, my pet ; if you'll 
love me, I'll take you out of this cursed rebel country, 
and we'll go back to England, where men fear God and 
honor the king.” 

‘*What !” cried Dotty, scarcely able to believe her 
patriotic little ears. ‘‘ Leave America! go to England ? 
I'd rather die !” 

And she brought an emphatic little fist down on he 
white muslin knee. 

*“Why, Dotty ?” remonstrated Sir Erskine. ‘America 
is full of rebellion—even rank treason! This can’t last, 
you know ; and as soon as we have caught and hung that 
arch-traitor, Washington, the whole country will be under 
its rightful king again.” 

And his blue eyes blazed with righteous indignation. 

But Dotty tore herself loose from his arm and stood 
before him, stamping her foot with wrath. 

‘“What! Were you a Tory, and did you fight against 
my great-grandfather, and all the rest of them? Oh, I’m 
sorry I kissed you, and I wish you were back in your frame 
—there !’’ and the foolish little thing, forgetting it was 
altogether too late to hang Washington or her great- 
grandfather, burst into a torrent of sobs. 

**Oh, Dotty !” said a sorrowful voice almost above her, 
and then she knew what she had done. 

She looked at the chair beside her, but Sir Erskine was 
gone. She glanced hurriedly up at the frame, and there 
he was, to be sure, just drawing in his last leg and his 
face flattening out into one of paint and canvas ofice more. 
Again the hand that had clasped her waist grasped the 
flagstaff, and the sword came flashing out of its scabbard, 
and waved in air. 

**Oh, oh !” cried Dotty, in agony. ‘I didn’t mean it! 
I didn’t, indeed! Oh, come back! come back ! you can 
hang Washington, if you like!” and she jumped up on 
the sofa, and tried to pull him out of his frame. But she 
could not get hold of him, and her hands slipped off the 
smooth surface of the picture. She stood upon tiptoe, 
and kissed him over and over again ; but though at first 
the lips pouted as though they would have returned it if 
they could, they soon stiffened into the smile which had 
now become rather rueful, and Dotty’s kisses were all in 
vain. 

‘Oh! oh!” cried the poor little girl. ‘‘ What shall I 
do? what shall I do?” and she flung herself on the'sofa, 
in a passion of tears, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 
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And there her father found her when he came home, 
sound asleep, but with the tears still beading her pretty 
lashes. To him poor, remorseful Dotty told a part of her 
wonderful tale, but he only laughed, and told her it was 
all a dream. 

But Dotty knows better, and has tried a hundred times 


NEW YORK CITY DURING THE 


to bring Sir Erskine back to life. But though she has 
kissed him, and called to him many a time since, Sir 
Erskine never moves a muscle, nor answers a word ; and 
the only thing left to remind her of the past are the blue 
eyes, once so merry, now so melancholy, which follow 
and reproach her everywhere, 


MIDDLE OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Evert A. DUYCKINCK. 


Tue administration of Lieutenant - governor Clarke 
ended with the arrival of a new governor in September, 
1743. By his intimate acquaintance with the resources of 
the province through the subordinate offices which he 
had held, and the opportunities of which he availed him- 
self, of securing an interest in lucrative grants of land, he 
had amassed a considerable fortune in America, esti- 
mated at £100,000. On his return voyage to England, in 
1745, he was taken prisoner by the French ; but was soon 
released from captivity, and obtained a handsome re- 
muneration from Parliament for his losses by this disaster, 
and also by the fire in the fort. He then retired to the 
enjoyment of a fine estate in Cheshire which he had pur- 
chased, and lived to an advanced age, dying in 1759. 
Admiral George Clinton, his successor in the Govern- 
ment of New York, was a younger son of the Earl of 
Lincoln, allied to influential ancestors of the nobility, 
another of those scions of the aristocracy engrafted on the 
profitable colonial administration in America. He had 
early entered the navy, attained the rank of Captain in 
1716, and in 1732 been Governor of Newfoundland while 
in command of the squadron at that station. Smith, who 
has a keen eye for the personal qualities of the Englishmen 
sent to govern the province, says at his appointment that, 
‘preferring ease and good cheer to the restless activity 
of ambition, there wanted nothing to engage the interest 
of his powerful patrons in his favor, than to humor a 
simple-hearted man, who had no ill-nature, nor sought 
anything more than a genteel frugality and common 
civility while he was mending his fortunes, till his friends 
could recall him, and with justice to their own characters 
and interest, to some indolent and more lucrative sta- 
tion.” 

The ten years which he passed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment in New York, it is said, secured him the desired 
competency. His most important employments were in 
securing the aid of the Iroquois, and grants from the 
Assembly in the military operations against the French, 
the pecuniary questions connected with which proved the 
main subject of the political agitations of the day. In 
the Indian affairs he was aided by an agent of his own 
selection, an English gentleman who had settled in the 
Mohawk territory, and by his activity and address gained 
great influence with the natives. This was William, sub- 
sequently Sir William, Johnson, a title to be earned by 
distinguished military service ; while another reputation 
was made at this time in the war with France, in the 
naval department by Captain Warren, who sailed from 
New York in command of the royal fleet, to take part in 
the siege of Louisburg, his presence at which, also, 
gained him the honor of knighthood. Sir Peter Warren, 
by his freqnent presence in the harbor and residence in 
the city, with which he formed an intimate association by 
his marriage with the daughter of Stephen De Lancev, 
became one of the honored celebrities of the place. His 





name is perpetuated to this day in the street called after 
him. After the siege of Louisburg, he passed rapidly 
through the higher grades of the service, greatly distin- 
guished himself in the action off Cape Finisterre, and 
died near the age of sixty, in 1758. Governor Clinton 
was not fortunate in the management of parties in New 
York. By his quarrel with Chief-justice De Lancey, he 
lost a powerful supporter, and the opposition in the 
Assembly gained an active leader ; nor was he more suc- 
cesful in retaining the aid of Colden, who, for some time, 
defended his measures, 

It is a relief, amidst the perplexities of the political al- 
tercations of the period, growing out of the struggle for 
power and, incidentally, for liberty, complicated too by 
the family intrigues of the permanent office-holders, to 
note the beginning of a serious effort to establish what 
had certainly long been needed, a college in New York ; 
though even here this seemingly peaceful project awak- 
ened old animosities and supplied the material for new 
party contests. It was not at alf creditable to the colony 
that this means of higher education had been so long 
neglected. The wealth of the settlement was at any time 
sufficient to supply the moderate requirements of the 
small body of learned men needed to keep up such an 
institution ; and it might have been-expected that the 
emigrants from Holland, bringing with them a proud 
recollection of the literary glories of the Fatherland, would 
seek to emulate the noble choice of the defenders of 
Leyden, who asked as the reward for their heroic exer- 
tions only the privilege of a university within the walls 
they had so nobly defended. Nor should the English- 
men, their succeasors in authority in the province, have 
been less sensible to the value pf such an organized seat 
of learning. Yet they had suffered twice the period of 
the Dutch rule to elapse before entering upon the work. 
More than a hundred years before, only eight after the 
landing of the Massachusetts Bay colonists, the founda 
tions of Harvard had been laid, and at this period had 
sent forth to the world a noble array of graduates ts 
supply the intellectual wants of the country in profes- 
sional and public life. 

The college named after William and Mary, in Virginia, 
would, but for untoward circumstances, have had a still 
earlier date ; as it was it had been about fifty years ia 
operation. Yale dated from the first year of the century, 
but for Harvard it would have been established muck 
earlier. The charter of the College of New Jersey was 
obtained in 1746. New York comes fifth in the list of the 
colleges of America. 

An explanation is found for this delay in the exclusive 
trading ‘habits of the town, and the somewhat disunited 
elements of the population, shown in the diversity of lam 
gnage and of religion.* 





* Dr, N. F. Moore's “ Historical Sketch of Columbia Ccllege.* 
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The last may have had much to do with it ; for when 
the effort was at length made its accomplishment was 
retarued by the jealousies of the chief religious denomina- 
tions in the city. It appears by the records of Trinity 
Church that as early as 1703, in the administration of 
Cornbury, a college was contemplated to be erected on a 
portion of King’s Farm. The matter had been again 
talked of in connection with the benevolent scheme 
of Bishop Berkeley for the advancement of learning in 
America, but nothing was fairly done toward this object 
till an Act was passed by the Assembly and approved by 
Governor Clinton in 1746, for raising the sum of £2,250, 
by a public lottery, ‘‘ for the encouragement of learning 








there were, exclusive of the clergy, but thirteen persons 
of collegiate education in the province. 

In 1748 New York was visited by a highly intelligent 
foreigner, the Swedish traveler Peter Kalm, who in his 
published travels has left us some interesting notices of 
the city. Naturalists are from the nature of their studies 
close, and it may be added generally quick observers. 
Kalm approached New York at the end of October, 
through New Jersey, by way of Staten Island, where he 
notices the fine prospect of hill and valley, cultivated 
fields less intercepted by woods than he had seen else- 
where, the numerous farm-houses of wood and stone, with 
their almost universal accompaniment of apple-orchards, 





KNAPP’S TEA-WATER PUMP IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


and founding a college within the colony.” Other Acts 


of the kind followed, by which, at the close of 1751, more | 


than £3,000 was raised and vested in a body of ten 
trustees, seven of whom belonged to the Church of 
England ; two being of the Dutch Church and one a 
Presbyterian. 

Trinity Church then tendered a site, as originally con- 
templated—a portion of the King’s Farm. Their rela- 
tions to the Episcopal Church, in the composition of the 
trustees and the proposed grant, stirred up an opposition 
on the part of the other religious bodies, which was con- 
ducted with much activity by William Livingston, the 
sole Presbyterian trustee, who published a series of arti- 
cles on the subject in Parker’s paper, ‘‘The Independent 
Reflector.” The discussion delayed the foundation to 
another administration. At this time, according to Smith, 





the fruit of which was everywhere being crushed in the 
simple wooden presses. Cherry-trees, also, with which 
the island yet abounds, were planted along the borders 
of the corn-fields. It is amusing to note the solemnity 
with which he records the voyage from the island to the 
city. ‘About eight o'clock,” says he, ‘in the morning 
we arrived at the place where we were to cross the water, 
in order to come to the town of New York. We left our 
horses here, and went on board the yacht. We were to 
go eight English miles by sea ; however, we landed about 
eleven o’clock in the morning at New York.” The phe- 
nomena of the voyage were worthy of record. Wild 
ducks—blue-bills, as the people called them—were in 
immense quantities on the water, but very shy. ‘‘On the 
shore of the continent ” fine, sloping corn-fields were to 
be seen, and there were many boats about in the bay, in 
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which fishermen were catching oysters with the long rake 


or tongs in use at the present day. The oyster, indeed, 
particularly attracted the attention of our naturalist. He 
records the innumerable quantities of them about New 
York, few places having them “ of such an exquisite taste 
and of so great a size,” and is at pains to describe the 
means taken for their preservation to form an article of 
export to the West Indies and other places. The pickling 
process, of which he gives an account, is familiar, but the 
potted oyster is less known to modern consumers. ‘‘ They 
are taken out of the shells, fried with butter, put into a 
glass or earthen vessel with the melted butter over them, 
so that they are quite covered with it, and no air can get 
to them.” Of the wholesomeness of the oyster as an 
article of food, he received the most unequivocal testi- 
mony. ‘‘ Some people,” he writes, ‘assured us that they 
had not felt the least inconvenience, after eating a con- 
siderable quantity of them.” The old traditionary rule 
was then in vogue that they were best in those months 
which have the letter ‘“‘r’’ in their name; there were, 
however, ‘‘poor people whe 
live all the year long upon 
nothing but oysters and 
bread,” a palatable and whole- 
some diet, we fear long since 
banished from our modern 
tenement and almshouses. 
The eating of the oyster was 
not the last of this excellent 
commodity ; the shells were 
converted into an _ inferior } 
lime, and sometimes into 
manure, in which latter case t 
our scientific traveler on one 
occasion hints that they would 
have served the purpose bet- 
ter if they had been crushed. 
The Indians, he observes, 
made oysters their chief food, 
their old settlements being 
indicated by heaps of the 
shells, a deposit which one 
should be cautious in attribut- 
ing, in such places, to the over- 
flow of the sea. Clams, like- 
wise, were much affected by 
the Indians, for whom they 
were preserved dried in the sun, while the purple part 
of the shells furnished them with wampum, for money, 
and with an ornament for the women “‘ when they intend 
to appear in full dress.” The lobsters, with which the 
East River in the vicinity of the city has so long 
abounded, were once, it seems from this narrative, un- 
known to the region, until happily one of the great well- 
boats in which they were brought from New England 
broke in pieces amidst the rocks of Hell Gate, and sent 
its prolific freight to colonize the adjoining waters. 
Turning from the crustacea to the higher race of man, 
our European is struck with the number of Jews in the 
city, their general prosperity and great privileges, spite 
of their late exclusion from voting for representatives, of 
which he may not have heard, or, perhaps, did not think 
worthy of mention. They had their city and country 
houses, owned by themselves, were allowed to keep shops 
in town, freighted their own ships, and enjoyed the wor- 
ship of their own sanctuary. Kalm was attracted by 
their synagogue, visited it twice, and tells us how both 
men and women were dressed entirely in the English 
fashion—he probably expected to find them in square 
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caps and gabardines—and how, “during prayers, the 
men spread a white cloth over their heads, which, per- 
haps, is to represent sackcloth”; naively adding, ‘‘ but I 
observed that the wealthier sort of people had a much 
richer cloth than the poorer ones.” For the rest, there 
were eight other churches in the town, including the 
Quakers’ meeting-house. Foremost, of course, was the 
English Church, or Trinity, provided with a steeple and 
a bell, as was also the receatly built Presbyterian Church ; 
while the new Dutch Church, that on Nassau Street, 
afterwards the Post Office, and but recently demolished, 
boasted the only public clock in the town. The utter 
indifference to the points of the compass in the erec- 
tion of these various sacred edifices is noticed. ‘‘Some 
churches stand, as is usual, from east to west, others from 
south to north, and others in different positions. In this 
new Dutch Church there is neither altar, vestry, choir, 
sconces, nor paintings. Some trees are planted round it, 
which make it look as if it were built in » wood”—a 
pleasant circumstance this last, which doubtless afforded a 
compensation to our natural- 
ist for the absence within of 
those emblems of ritualism 
which he notices, and which 
so learned a traveler ought 
scarcely to have looked for in 
the worship of the iconoclastic 
Hollanders, who had stripped 
the splendidly furnished ca- 
thedrals of their own countries 
bare to the very walls. It was 
not the fashion in those days 
for the traveler to pursue the 
modern art of ‘‘ interviewing,” 
for purposes of publication, 
the distinguished men with 
whom he came in hospitable 
contact, else Kalm might have 
given us some rare personal 
notices of his friend and cor- 
respondent, Colden, who 
shared with him his devotion 
to natural history, and of the 
other eminent counselors and 
men of family, ‘‘ gentlemen ” 
and ‘‘esquires,” who figured 
about the petty gubernatorial 
court, and some of whom: in their unrest, consciously or 
unconsciously, were paving the way for a new order of 
things in the country. Sowe must be content with a 
glance at the streets and the outsides of the houses, listen- 
ing to nothing that was said in the living rooms within 
of the late negro plot, or the conduct of the French war, 
or of the executive wisdom of the sailor at the head of 
affairs, or of the English parsons, or the Dutch dominies, 
and other topics of the times. The traveler was a natur- 
alist, and may have studied plants and animals more than 
men. He notices the fine appearance which the trees 
give the chief streets—the beeches, locusts, limes and 
elms—and the solace which they must be to the in- 
habitants in the heats of Summer. ‘‘I found it extremely 
pleasant,” says he, ‘‘to walk in the town, for it seemed quite 
like a garden.” Numerous birds of various kinds found 
shelter in the foliage, but their singing was, in a manner, 
drowned by the obstreperous frogs which abounded in 
the watery places of the city, ‘‘ frequently, especially in 
the evening, when the days had been hot, and a rain was 
expected, making such a noise that it is difficult for a 
person to make himself hcard.’’ The houses, at this time, 
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were mostly built of bricks, ‘‘g>nerally strong and neat, 
and several stories high.” The old custom of placing 
the gable ends toward the street was beginning to be dis- 
used. There was a balcony on the roof of many of the 
houses, from which a pleasant river-prospect was to be 
enjoyed ; within there was an absence of hangings to the 
walls, which, however, doubtless reflecting something of 
the wealthy art of Holland, “‘ were quite covered with all 
sorts of drawing and pictures in small frames.’’ The 
water of the city wells was bad, which “‘lies heavy upon 
the horses of the stranger that come to this place ; for 
they do not like to drink the water from the wells in the 
town.” There was, however, a good spring at a little dis- 
tance, from which the natives supplied their tea-kettles, 
while they had another resource in the ‘‘ very strong and 
fiery ’’ Madeira, which was then the chief wine drank in 
the colonies. It is to be noticed, as a curious item, that 
Newcastle coals were then beginning to be used in many 
parts of the town, ‘‘ both for kitchen fires and in rooms, 
because they are reckoned cheaper than wood, which at 
present costs thirty shillings of New York currency per 
fathom.” Watermelons were then a famous growth of the 
island. Kalm mentions seeing one at Governor Clinton's 
table in September, 1750, which weighed forty-seven 
pounds. The greater part of the inhabitants of the city 
at the time of his visit were Dutch, and were still, espe- 
cially the old people, speaking their mother-tongue. 

Wearied and perplexed with the cares of office, broken 
in health, seeking ease, indifferent to popularity, attend- 
ing church but three or four times during the ten years 
of his administration, avoiding publicity—many of the 
citizens never seeing him,* Admiral Clinton, in 1753, 
retired from the government of New York, and on his 
return to England became Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital and a member of Parliament. He died in 1761, 
leaving a son, Henry, subsequently the distinguished 
British commander in the Revolution, whom he had al- 
ready introduced to military service in the country as 
captain-lieutenant of the New York companies. 

The successor of Clinton in the administration of the 
province was Sir Danvers Osborne, brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Halifax, by whose influence he had received the 
appointment. He held a seat in Parliament, and is de- 
scribed as a gentleman of great worth ; but, unhappily, 
his mind was disordered by a great domestic affliction, in 
the death of his wife, which had led him to attempt sui- 
cide. It was thought by his friends that new scenes and 
duties abroad would divert him from his melancholy ; 
but he was not adequate to the cares of so vexed an ad- 
ministration as that of New York. The new code of in- 
structions prepared by the Lords of Trade, requiring a 
more stringent assertion of the royal prerogative, which 
he bore with him, might well have daunted a stronger 
resolution ; and though he was received on his arrival, in 
October, 1753, with extraordinary greetings by the citi- 
zens, on occasion of the usual procession to the Town 
Hall for the proclamation of his authority, he could not 
but perceive that these noisy manifestations were in- 
tended more as a censure of his predecessor than an 
honor to himself. So Clinton felt, and retired from the 
procession. This was the humor of the populace, and 
except in rare cases, where regret was really felt for the 
loss of great private worth, a natural attendant upon 
the provincial administration. In the frequent changes 
of Governors the people were ever ready to ‘‘ welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

This tumultuous reception occurred a few days after 
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Osborne’s arrival on the 10th. It was followed in tho 
afternoon by a dinner given at Burns's coffee-house, on 
Broadway, by the corporation, to the two Governors and 
the Council ; the city kept its wonted holiday, church- 
bells were rung, cannon fired, the houses in the evening 
were illuminated, the bonfires lighted on the common, 
and drunken carousals closed the festivities of the day. 

Clinton was then living at his house at Flushing, and 
Osborne was received by his wife's relative, Mr. Murray, 
at his residence. Avoiding the riotous display, he passed 
the latter part of the day quietly at home, and rising 
early the next morning, took a survey alone of the mar- 
kets and the town. Convening his Council in the fore- 
noon, he informed them that he was enjoined to insist 
upon ‘‘the permanent, indefinite support of government,” 
and in reply to his inquiry as to the prospect of success, 
was told the Assembly could not be brought to consent 
to it ; it being, as we have observed, an instinct of that 
body to dispense its grants of money according to its own 
humor or sense of interest at the moment, which, of 
course, detracted very much from the dignity of the gov- 
ernment, and was an unfailing source of contention be- 
tween the royal authorities and the popular representatives. 
On a reduced scale the Governor was the sovereign and 
the Assembly the Parliament of England; and tho 
struggles at Westminster were perpetuated in the City 
Hall in Wall Street. 

On ascertaining the opinions of the Council on this 
question of prerogative, Osborne exclaimed : ‘‘ Then what 
am I come here for?” The same day, at dinner, he said 
to Mr. De Lancey: ‘‘I believe I shall soon leave you tho 
government ; I find myself unable to support the burden 
of it.” The next morning the unhappy Governor was 
found dead, suspended by his silken handkerchief to tho 
spikes on the summit of the garden wall of Mr. Murray's 
house. On his table was found a paper written in his 
own hand, Quem Dens rult perdere prius dementat, and tho 
coroner's inguest, adds Smith, who supplies the particu- 
lars, “‘ believed his testimony, for they found him « 
lunatic.” 

The last official act of Governor Clinton had been, ac- 
cording to royal instructions, to appoint James De Lancey 
Lieutenant-governor of the province, and immediately 
upon the death of Osborne he published his commission 
to the members of the council, a public proclamation 
being forbidden by the unhappy event of the morning, 
which, as he writes to the Lords of Trade, ‘‘ has filled tho 
eyes of all persons here with tears.’’* 

De Lancey, whom we have hitherto met at the Zenger 
trial, and in other relations, in his capacity of Chief-justico 
of the Supreme Court, was the son of the earliest emigrant 
of the name to the province, the Huguenot Stephen De 
Lancey, a native of Normandy, who, driven from France 
by the persecutions attendant on the revocation of tlio 
edict of Nantes, emigrated to Holland, thence to Eng- 
land, whence in 1686 he came to New York. 

Here, by his ability as a merchant, a faculty for some 
time almost engrossed in the city by the French refugees, 
he rose rapidly in wealth, was chosen alderman, became 
an influential member of the Assembly. Zealous in his 
religious convictions, he contributed liberally to the sup- 
port of the first French Church, in Pine Street, which ho 
left with reluctance in consequence of the disturbances 
in that body in Burnet’s adminfstration, already noticed, 
and was at the time of his death, in 1741, a vestryman of 
Trinity Church. 





* Lieutenant-governor De Lancey to the Lords of Trade. Col. 
Doc., VI., 804. 
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By his marriage with Ann Van Cortlandt, in 1700, he 
had several sons and two daughters. One of the latter, 
as we have mentioned, was married to Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren. His son James, into whose hands the adminis- 
tration of the province now fell, was born in New York in 
1702. He was educated in England, at the University of 
Cambridge, and studied law at the Temple. In 1729 he 
was made a member of the Council in New York, and 
four years after was appointed Chief-justice. 

He had, consequently, at the death of Osborne, held this 
office for twenty years, and was, of course, intimately con- 
versant with the whole course of public affairs. The 
accidental intervals caused by the death or absence of the 
royal governors which had frequently occurred, and 
which necessarily brought into power rulers chosen from 
the people, and who were more immediately identified 
with their interests, doubtless had their influence in 
weakening dependence upon the foreign authority and 
preparing the way for an exclusive popular sovereignty. 

De Lancey had a delicate part to play in assuming the 
duties under which the unhappy Osborne had so readily 
succumbed. But while the people were unwilling to 
yield to the royal instructions regarding the provision 
for a permanent revenue for the officers of the crown, 
preferring to hold the control, according to circumstances, 
of the annual grants, many of the vexed questions which 
might have harassed a time of peace were lost in the im- 
perative demand arising from another and final struggle 
with France for empire on the continent. The new French 
war, destined to be so momentous in its results in influ- 
encing the destiny of America, was impending ; and the 
colonial measures attendant upon the coming issue were 
already shaping the future. 

Foremost among these, was the gathering, at the 
suggestion of the British Secretary of State, of com- 
missioners at Albany, in June, 1754, from the seven 
colonies north of the Potomac, to take measures for 
the common defense, particularly in relation to the alli- 
ance with the Indians of the Six Nations. Lieutenant- 
Governor De Lancey presided over this assembly, which 
included among its delegates several of the most able men 
of the province. Their deliberations rose above the 
immediate exigency to the adoption of a plan of union 
introduced by Benjamin Franklin, which provided a per- 
manent constitution, or form of representative govern- 
ment, in a council to be composed of forty-eight members 
to be elected in due proportion by the several colonies 
over which, however, there was to be a general head 
appointed by the crown, with a power of veto on the acts 
of the members. Bills were to originate with the council, 
and civil officers to be appointed by them, subject to the 
consent of the president. Money was to be issued by 
their joint order. The domestic government of the colonies, 
was to be untouched; the object of the union was to 
secure a military organization of the whole and provide 
means for common objects of what might be called the 
national welfare outside of the separate states. Though 
the plan was not carried into effect, the very objections 
by which it was defeated only made it more prophetic of 
the consummation of new political ideas. The King saw 
danger in its definite, independent form of government. 
The people rejected its controlling, sovereign authority. 
The day on which the plan of confederation was signed, 
the Fourth of July, proved an ominous rehearsal.* It is 
noticeable that in the proposed apportionment of the dele- 
gates of the eleven colonies included in the plan of union, 
while seven were assigned to Massachusetts and Virginia 


~_ + 





* Dunlap, L.,371. Bancroft, [V., 121-4, 


each, six to Pennsylvania, and five to Connecticut, New 
York was classed with Maryland, and North and South 
Carolina, each of which was to have four. 

De Lancey proved skillful and patriotic in the manage- 
ment of the assembly, and efficient in forwarding the 
military interests of the country. He was mainly engaged 
in these affairs till the arrival of the new governor, Sir 
Charles Hardy, in September, 1755. Like his predecessor 
in office, Clinton, Hardy’s profession was that of the 
navy. The son and grandson of eminent British naval 
commanders, he was marked out for promotion in the 
service. He came to New York with the rank of cap- 
tain and his title of knighthood, and left the city in J uly, 
1757, with the appointment of rear admiral of the blue, in 
command of the fleet sent to assist in the reduction of 
Louisburg. During this period of Jess than two years, 
he had constant occupation, in co-operation with General 
Shirley and others, in expediting the military operations 
on the Canadian frontier ; while in the civil affairs of the 
province he relied greatly on the counsel and ability of De 
Lancey, into whose hands the government again fell at 
his departure. 

There is an amusing anecdote of this dependence, re- 
lated by the historian Smith. It was a question whether 
De Lancey would be sustained in his seat as Chief-justico 
by Hardy, but the doubt was put an end to when tho 
Governor, in the course of some legal proceedings, was 
called to act in his capacity of chancellor—a character he 
proved less anxious to assume than some of his predeces- 
sors. A demurrer was to be argued to a bill in chancery. 
The chancellor was loath to make his appearance in court, 
and summoned the counsel to his private room. ‘Does 
this matter,” said he, “‘turn upon a point of law?” On 
being assured that it did, he expressed his anxiety for the 
appearance of the Chief-justice, candidly adding : ‘‘I can’t 
take upon myself to say I understand the law. I have 
been a justice of the peace in England, but know nothing 
of the law. My knowledge, gentlemen, relates to the 
sea ; that is my sphere. If you want to know when the 
wind and tide suit for going down to Sandy Hook, I can 
tell you that. How can a captain of a ship know any- 
thing of your demurrers in law.” He then appealed to 
the gentlemen of the bar to settle the case themselves, 
which was, of course, impracticable; then suggested 
arbitration, which required the consent of the clients ; and 
finally was relieved by the appearance of De Lancey, 
whose subsequent decree the marine chancellor sanctioned 
by a simple and authoritative “Amen.” Hardy did not 
return to New York after the siege of Louisburg, but 
went on receiving higher grades of promotion, alternating 
r his service in the navy with sitting in Parliament, ending 
his days in 1780, at the age of sixty-seven, in a sudden fit 
of illness at Portsmouth, as he was about hoisting hia 
admiral’s flag for a fresh cruise in command of the West- 
ern Squadron. 

The three years of additional service of De Lancey as 
Lieutenant-governor were memorable in the history of 
the province and the country, witnessing the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the colonists in the national struggle with 
the French, the costly but ineffectual movements of 
Loudon and Abercrombie, the losses of regulars and pro- 
vincials at Fort William Henry and the attack on Ticon- 
deroga, the death of the gallan( and lamented Lord Howe, 
the final grasp of victory in the death-struggle of Wolfe 
and Montcalm at Quebec. New York, on whose soil the 
conflict was mostly carried on, became the training-school 
of the veterans of another and the greater war of the Rev- 
olution ; and the city, during this time, had its constan’* 
excitement in the discussion and activities of military 
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NEW YORK’S WATER SUPPLY IN THE LAST CENTURY—THE TEA-WATER PUMP. 


affairs. Here, at 
the outset, in 
December, 1755, 
following upon 
the defeat of 
Braddock in Vir- 
ginia, Generak 
Shirley held a 
Council of Gov- 
ernors of the 
Colonies, for the 
prosecution of 
the war, at which 
De Lancey assist- 
ed ; here Loudon 
arrived to take 
the chief com- 
mand in the en- 
suing July, here 
Hardy’s fleet 
gathered for the 
siege of Louis- 
burg, and here 
Amherst had his 
headquarters in 
the Winter of 
1758-9. The as- 
sertion of civil 
independence 
meanwhile was 
not lost sight of 
by the people. 
The system of 
governing by 
royal instruc- 
tions in the de- 
mand for  per- 
manent money 
grants, steadily 
opposed by the 
people, was re 
linquished by 
the Board of 
Trade; and 
when, after the 
disastrous cam- 
paign of 1756, 
the Earl of Lou- 
don sought to 
billet a thousand 
British troops 
during the Win- 
ter in free quar- 
ters in the homes 
of the citizens of 
New York, the 
demand was 
steadily resisted 
by the Mayor— 
John Cruger 
then held the 
office — and cor- 
poration; and 
appeal was made 
to the Comman- 
der-in-chief and 
to the Governor, 
asserting the 
rights of the 
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colonists as Englishmen under the common law and the 
Petition of Rights. 

On the presentation of this remonstrance by the Mayor, 
Loudon exclaimed : ‘‘God d—n my blood ! if you do not 
billet my officers upon free quarters this day, I'll order 
here all the troops in North America under my command, 
and billet them myself upon this city.” The affair was 
ended by a voluntary subscription to defray the expense, 
thus saving the principle at ‘stake.* 

De Lancey’s administration was closed by his sudden 
death on the 30th of July, 1760. He spent the day before, 
says Smith, on Stater Island, at an interview with Mr. 
Boone and Mr. Barnard ; the latter leaving New Jersey 
for the government of Boston, and the 
former taking his place in command of 
New Jersey. General James Prevost, 
Gouverneur Morris, Mr. Walton and 
others were of the party, and Mr. De 
Lancey, as it was thought, suffered by the 
tart raillery of the company and a too free 
use of the cup; for his constitution, 
though not much shattered, began to give 
way to the liberties he had long indulged. 
Crossing the water for several miles in 
the evening air, he landed in low spirits, 
drank some wine and water at Mr. Watts’s, 
and rode on to his house, about a mile 
from town. He was found in the morning 
by one of his infant children gasping in 
the chair, and in the agonies of death ; and 
before a physician could be called to his 
assistance the vital spirit was gone.. The 
immediate cause was supposed to be a fit 
of the asthma, to which he had been many 
years so subject as to be unable to take 
his ordinary repose in bed. 

This event threw the government into 











* Smith’s History, II., 241-2, 


the hands of Cadwallader Colden, the senior member of 
the Council, he having been connected with that body for 
thirty-seven years. He was now, at the age of seventy- 
three, living with his family at his seat of Coldenham, a 
tract of land on the Hudson, near Newburgh, in the en- 
joyment of the mature fame which he had earned no less 
by his literary and philosophic pursuits than by his 
active participation in the political affairs of the province. 
His ‘‘ History of the Five Indiau Nations,” published in 
1727, a subject which he had made his own by his prac- 
tical acquaintance with the tribes, is the pioneer produc- 
tion of the English literature of the State; while his 
correspondence with Linneus, Franklin, and others, ex- 
hibits his accomplishments in various branches of science. 
He had yet some sixteen years of life before him, during 
which he enjoyed the new rank which was presently con- 
ferred upon him of Lieutenant-governor of New York. 
During this time, in the intervals of the appointments 
or residence of the changing royal governors, he was 
several times called upon to discharge the full administra- 
tion of the affairs of the province. Simeltaneously with 
his own appointment of Lieutenant-governor, on the 20th 
March, 1761, Robert Monckton was appointed the suc- 
cessor of Sir Charles Hardy as Governor. The second 
son of Viscount Galway, bred to the army, having been 
Lieutenant-governor of Annapolis, and of Nova Scotia 
and served in the recent American campaigns at the 
siege of Louisburg, and with great distinction with Wolfe 
at Quebec, where he was severely wounded, Major- 
general Monckton brought to his new office the prestige 
of birth and brilliant military reputation. He received 
his commission at New York in October, and was intro- 
duced in his new 
capacity to the citi- 
zens With the usual 
honors and rejoic- 


ings. 
He had scarcely, 
however, entered 


on his new office 
before he left it to 
embark in com- 
mand of a large 
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fleet of transports for the reduction of Martinique. 
Having accomplished this, he returned to New York for 
a short time, previous to his visiting England, whence 
he again returned to New York, finally leaving his gov- 
ernment there in June, 1763. 

Colden is then left at the head of affairs till the arrival 
of the new Governor, Sir Henry Moore, in November, 
1766, who holds the office till his death in September, 
1769, when Colden is again reinstated. Moore was born 
of English parentage in the West Indies, and had ob- 
tained his baronetcy by his energy in putting down an 
insurrection of slaves in Jamaica when he was Lieutenant- 
governor of the island. As O'Callaghan remarks, he was 
the only native colonist who held the commission of 
Governor-general of the Province of New York. Moore 
was succeeded by John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, one of 
the representative peers of Scotland. He was appointed 
Governor of New York in January, 1770, but did not 
enter upon the duties of his office till the following 
October. His administration continued till July of the 
following year, when, having been commissioned Governor 
of Virginia, he gave place to the last of the royal governors 
of the province, Lieutenant-general William Taylor, who 
by family influence had been promoted from a captaincy 
in the guards to be Governor of North Carolina, whence 
he was transferred to New York. 

During these later years the movement of events in the 
colony becomes of grander national importance. The 
distinction of governors is comparatively lost sight of in 
the consideration of the new popular agitations which 
every year receive additional strength. The exertions 
and combinations forced upon the colonists by the French 
war just concluded, had taught the people the secret of 
their power. They had grown in wealth and resources ; 
the infant settlements, nursed in hardship and trials, had 
learnt to wrest subsistence from the forest and the wilder- 
ness ; had successfully encountered the savage and the 
more cruel European in arms ; the advance of population 
with the exploration of the widely extended land had 
forced upon the inhabitants the dream of future empire, 
while the government at home, as if determined that the 
lesson should not be lost, was goading the young genius 
of the rising nation by contempt and oppression to a con- 
sciousness of its irresistible strength. The life of its 
cities henceforth acquires a new interest. We shall find 
New York prepared to do its part. Let us see what aspect 
it presented on the eve of this great revolution. 

The decade following the close of the Old French War, 
as it was afterward called, in relation to the War of the 
Revolution, for it was, in reality, the latest and newest of 
the struggles with France on the Continent, saw a rapid 
development of the growth of New York. In 1756 the 
population of the city is reported at nearly 11,000; in 
1771, eight years after the close of the Seven Years’ War 
by the treaty of peace at Paris, it approached 22,000. The 
change is strikingly presented in a comparison of the 
maps of the period. On the map of City Surveyor Maers- 
chalt, dedicated to Lieutenant-governor De Lancey, in 
1755, an irregular line of palisades is drawn across the 
city a little above what is now called Chambers Street, 
inclosing the commons, or present City Hall Park. North 
of this, on the west side, there was then, and for some 
time thereafter, little improvement ; while the town on 
the east was rapidly advancing in what was called the 
Out Ward, beyond the tortuous winding of Pearl, or, as 
it was then called, Queen Street. Leaving behind the 


Collect, or fresh-water pond in the vicinity of the 
present Tombs, with the marshy grounds beyend it on 
the west, a now body of streets was laid out before the 








Revolution to the right and left of Bowery Lane, as far 
north as Grand Street. The name of these streets on the 
map does not, indeed, prove that they were occupied with 
houses ; but they sufficiently indicate an increasing, more 
compact, pressing population in the rear. 

Advantageous positions in the rural parts of the island 
were occupied by various country-seats, notable among 
them the Rutgers mansion, below Corlear’s Hook, and 
the Lispenard mansion, on the west ; but a large portion 
of the country was quite uninhabited, vast salt meadows 
extending on the river side beyond Corlear’s Hook, and 
much of the lower central region being described on the 
map by wide swamp land, or plentifully dotted with 
forest trees, and marked by the natural drainage of pools 
and rivulets. 

In no respect is the growth of the city more observable 
than in the rapid development at this time of the several 
leading religious denominations. New and costly churches 
were being built, around which linger the most grateful 
recollections. The fine structure of the new Dutch 
Church, on Nassau Street, completed in 1731, on what was 
then an open space, an interesting representation of 
which has been handed down to us in a carefully ex- 
ecuted contemporary print dedicated to the Honorable 
Rip Van Dam, Esq., President of His Majesty's Council, 
and which we have seen eliciting the admiration of the 
naturalist Kalm, remained with the Old, or South Garden 
Street Church, the only edifices for the worship of the 
Reformed Dutch Church till 1767, when the preliminary 
steps were taken fer the erection of the new church on 
William Street, known to our own day as the North 
Church. The lots on which it was built were given by 
Mr. John Harpending, a tablet to whose memory, with a 
device resembling that of a coat-of-arms, representing the 
implements of his trade as a tanner and currier, with the 
motto ‘“‘ Dando Conservat,” hung to the last over tho 
pulpit of the old church. 

The part of William Street on which the church was 
erected, as we learn from the historical discourse delivered 
by Dr. De Witt in 1856, was, at the time it was built, 
called Horse-and-cart Lane, from the sign of a tavern in 
the neighborhood The original cost of the building was 
£12,000 currency, or $60,000. Liberal contributions 
were made by subscription to its erection. The pillars 
which support the galleries bear the initials of the names 
of the persons by whom they were presented, who also 
contributed a sum of money. The church was opened 
with appropriate services on the 25th of May, 1769, less 
than two years after the laying of the corner-stone. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Laidlie, who had been minister of the Scotch 
Church at Flushing, in Holland, which had led to his 
selection by the Classis of Amsterdam as a suitable 
person to meet the wishes of the Consistory in New York, 
who desired a preacher accomplished in the English as 
well as in the Dutch language ; the services hitherto in 
the churches of this denomination having been retained 
with remarkable uniformity in the latter tongue. 

The first sermon ever delivered in the English language 
to a congregation of Dutch Reformed worshipers in New 
York, was preached in the Nassau Street, or Middle Dutch 
Church, by Laidlie, on the 15th April, 1764, immediately 
after his arrival in the city, from the text of St. Paul : 
** Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.”* 

The agitation of this subject—whether the people 
should be addressed on Sundays in a familiar or in a par- 
tially unknown tongue—enlisted a great deal of conserv- 
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ative prejudice ; and when, as Dr. De Witt tells us, the 
matter was brought before the Consistory, in 1761, by a 
petition of the majority of the congregation of the church 
of Nassau Street, the young generally desiring the change, 
“the opposition refused every overture, and resisted the 
introduction of English preaching at all.” This course 
favored the Episcopal and other English churches, which 
profited greatly in numbers by the obstinacy of the old 
Hollanders, who preferred the ancient dialect maintained 
in the religious services by the venerable Dutch dominies 
Ritzema and De Ronde. 

The pertinacity with which the old system was exclu- 
sively kept up long after it had ceased to be of use to the 
most important part of the congregations, the young, 
might be regarded as something inexplicable, were it not 
an illustration of the common fatuity of conservatism. 
The Dutch in New York were, in fact, singularly tena- 
cious of old customs. Another instance of this feeling or 
prejudice, also connected with their Church, was equally 
striking. Parallel with this discussion of the availability 
of the old and new language, another had grown up in 
regard to the dependence, for ordination and the control of 
ecclesiastical government, upon the Classis of Amsterdam. 
It seems that at the outset the supremacy of the latter was 
purely accidental. The majority of the board of directors 
of the West India Company residing at Amsterdam, when 
application was made to them at the beginning of their 
rule in the New Netherlands for clerical services for the 
colony, naturally consulted the Classis or Church organi- 
zation of that city as the body nearest at hand, and hence 
a customary authority of the latter grew up in the reli- 
gious affairs of the denomination in New York. This, 
like the subsequent fostering care of the see of London, 
and the aid of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the furtherance of the interests of the Church 
of England in the province, undoubtedly was of advant- 
age at the outset ; but, unlike the Episcopalians of New 
York, who were constantly asking for a bishop of their 
own, their Dutch Reformed: brethren steadily resisted all 
attempts at local organization. 

It was not till 1737, more than a century after the 
establishment of their Church, that a limited provincial 
assembly—Costus, it was called—subordinate to the Am- 
sterdam Classis, was formed, and even this, moderate as it 
was, when, after ten years’ consideration by the latter it 
was permitted to go into operation, met by an opposi- 
tion association of persons, calling themselves Conferen- 
tio. Holland was famous for sectional animosities, and it 
would sem that these roots of bitterness had been 
brought over by the colonists to flourish with renewed 
vigor in @ virgin soil. 

It is curious to read the accounts of the violence and 
hatred engendered by the effort to provide a system of 
government for their churches, and the opportunity of 
choosing and ordaining their pastors where these objects 
could best be accomplished, under the supervision of 
the parties most interested. “In point of numerical 
strength,” as we read in the history of this period, ‘the 
parties were about equal to each other; in other re- 
spects, there was a marked difference between them, the 


former excelling in ‘practical preaching, zeal and in- 


dustry,’ the latter having the greatest share of learning. 
The two bodies, completely organized and prepared for 
war, took their stand against each other, with evidences 
of resolution and feeling, which foreboded a long, 
obstinate and dreadful conflict. The peace of the 
Churches was destroyed. Not only neighboring min- 
isters and. congregations were at variance, but. in many 
places, the same congregation was divided. Houses of 





worship were locked by one party against the other. 
Tumults on the Lord’s Day, at the doors of the churches, 
were frequent. Quarrels respecting the services, and the 
contending claims of different ministers and people, often 
took place. Preachers: were sometimes assaulted in the 
pulpits, and public worship either disturbed or termi- 
nated by violence.’’* 

The North Dutch Church was built with a view to its 
being exclusively devoted to English preaching, a. con- 
sideration which, as in the case of Dr. Laidlie, who 
preached part of the Sunday in that language, had its in- 
fluence in the selection of a new minister. This was. a 
man whose name marks a new era in the history of the 
Church in this city—John H. Livingston, who proved a 
main instrument in establishing it on its present organi- 
zation. He was the first of the Dutch clergy born in the 
province, being the grandson of Gilbert Livingston, of 
the Poughkeepsie branch, and fourth in descent from the 
common Scotch ancestor of the American family, the 
devoted Puritan, John Livingston, who, after many serv- 
ices to religion in his own country and in Ireland, ended 
his days as a preacher of the Gospel in Rotterdam, in 
1672. 

John H. Livingston was born at Poughkeepsie, in 1746, 
and received his early education partly at home, where he 
had the advantage of private instruction from Moss Kent, 
father of Chancellor Kent, and at a grammar school at 
New Milford, Conn., whence he passed to Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1762. He then began the study 
of the law, but a threatened pulmonary dlisease divertéd 
him from this, and led the way to his devotion of his life 
to the ministry. His fine nature in his youth was singu- 
larly susceptible to religious impressions, though, as his 
biographer remarks, ‘‘ he could not intelligently unite in 
the public worship of God, in his native place, being then 
at that time conducted in the Dutch language.” 

English literature, however, was freely open to. him, 
and he was much influenced by the writings of Bunyan 
and Doddridge, and more by his diligent study of the 
Scriptures. An incident, which, in its closing catas- 
trophe, is connected with our general subject—the ex- 
hibition of the antiquities of New York—seems to have 
had a powerful effect in fixing his mind on serious things. 
He had somewhat hastily engaged to accompany a young 
friend on a voyage to the West Indies, when as suddenly 
he was caused to relinquish the journey. Before reach- 
ing its haven, the vessel was piratically seized upon by 
two of the crew, who killed all on board except a little 
boy, with whom they landed in the island of St. Thomas. 
One of the murderers wasséaken at St. Eustatia, and there 
broken upon the wheel ; the other was brought to New 
York, tried and executed upon an island in the bay, which 
from the circumstance, derived its name of Anderson’s or 
Gibbet Island. + 

In. 1766 Livingston proceeded to Holland to study: for 
the ministry, and presently settled down at the University 
of Utrecht, from which he received his degree of Doctor 
of Theology in his twenty-fourth year. He was ordained 
by the Classis of Amsterdam, and returned home by way 
of England to answer the call of the Consistory as an 
assistant minister of Dr. Laidlie. Heo preached his first 
sermon in the Middle Dutch Church, in September, 1770. 
We shall find him steadily pursuing his work of useful- 
ness, and presently becoming the leading clergyman of 
his Church in the city. 





* “Memoirs of the Rev. John, H. Livingston, D.D.” 
Rev. Alexander Guna, P. 92-3. 


+ Gunn’s “ Life of Livingston,” p. 67. 
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SOME EASTER CUSTOMS. 


By CHARLES VON SAS, 


Prorie in America are, as a rule, slow to adopt and 
loath to maintain customs commemorative of certain 
events, or to invest certain days, certain seasons of the 
year, with popular observances. Christmas Day seems 
somewhat of an exception to this rule. Through the aid 
of the Christmas-tree it has gradually lost many of the 
dull, dreary features which once characterized it in this 
country, and become what it should be—a children’s day 
—without 
losing any of Th 
its enjoyable 
aspects for 
older people. 

Easter has 
thus far met 
with less at- 
tention, but 
the custom of 
presenting 
one another 
with eggs on 
that day, so 
universal 
abroad, is 
growing in 
favor, and 
Easter cards 
are competing 
with Christ- 
mas cards. A 
look in con- 
fectioners’, 
stationers’ and 
other stores 
about holiday 
time, shows 
that it has 
already made 
very respect- 
able progress. 

A glance at 
some foreign 
countries will 
show the ori- 
gin of this 
beautiful cus- 
tom. Its 
earliest occur- 
rence is to be 
found among 
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making it the emblem of the resurrection. And what. 
could better symbolize this event than the egg, wherein 
the germ lies dormant, in seeming death as it were, to be 
suddenly awakened ? That it was so regarded, is shown 
by a prayer in the ritual of Pope Paul V., where it is 
said : ‘‘ Bless, O Lord, these eggs, that they may be salu- 
tary food for Thy faithful servants, if they consume them 
in gratitude for the resurrection of the Saviour.” 


On the other 

YAS CH eens) SCO hand, the 

Se prominence of 
re ° 

a the egg in 

= Easter  cele- 


brations is 
said to be due 
to the fact 
that in the 
fourth  cen- 
tury the 
Church did 
not allow eggs 
to be eaten 
during Lent. 
Hence s0 
many of them 
accumulated 
during the 
forty days 
that people 
consumed as 
many as pos- 
sible on 
Faster Sun- 
day. How- 
ever this may 
be, it proves 
the custom 
none the less 
a very ancient 
one. It has 
spread all 
over the world 
where Chris- 
tians live ; in 
Europe and 
America, as 
well as in 
Egypt, Syria, 
and other 
Oriental coun- 


> M4 ° 
the Persians. tries. In Mes- 
They cele- opotamia 
brate their Easter eggs 
loos’ EASTER EGG ROLLING. 
New  Year’s are colored 


Day about the same time when Christians solemnize 
Easter. From time immemorial the Persians have 
been accustomed to make little presents to one another 
on that day, and among these, gilt and colored eggs are a 
feature. To them, as to many other nations, such as the 
Phenicians, Egyptians, the ancient Gauls, Greeks and 
Romans, the egg was a symbol of the universe, and when 
presented, indicated the giver’s boundless affection. 

The early Christian Church, which took up many rites 
and customs of the Pagans, but invested them with a new 
significance, retained the egg in its high place for Easter, 








red, in commemoration of the blood shed by Christ. 

As in France down to the days of Louis XV., so in 
Russia up to to-day, colored and gilt eggs are distributed 
among the members of the Imperial family and Court on 
Easter Sunday. 

The custom is one of the few relics of the little poetry 
which existed among the Russian people, but which has 
been swept away to make room for the shoddy of rotten 
inward Nihilism, and thin French varnish outwardly, 
which has made Russian society what it is to-day. In 
some portions of the country the young men have the 
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privilege of kissing every woman they meet on Easter 
Day, but this custom, which was once pretty general in 
the villages, is gradually dying out, and deservedly, for it 
was the fruitful cause of many excesses. The Easter kiss 
is still retained, men kissing each other at the close of 
the Mass on Easter Day. This custom is observed by 
the Emperor, who sets the example by kissing one of the 
officers, or a cadet. 

In Italy, as a rule, Easter eggs are white, and the 
people either take them to the churches to be blessed, or 
else invite a priest to bless them at their homes. In 
Rome, during Holy Week, the clergy generally visit the 
houses of their parishioners, sprinkle all the rooms with 
holy water, and bless them, to remind the people to con- 
stantly walk in the ways of the Lord. 

In Germany, Poland and Russia, viands of various kinds 
are taken to the church and blessed by the clergy. 

A basketful of white eggs is generally placed on a table 
in Italy, covered with snowy linen and surrounded with 
white flowers. The priest blesses them, reading prayers 
specially framed for that purpose. 

In some Italian and Oriental cities there is still extant 
a custom which once was general, though observed with 
some modifications wherever the Catholic Church existed. 
One of the principal ceremonies of Easter Saturday is the 
blessing of the Easter candle and lighting it from ‘‘ new 
fire” obtained from a flint. In the cities alluded to 
people build wood piles in front of every church, every 
family contributing some pieces. After the Easter candle 
kas been blessed it is carried out of the church by the 
clergy, some prayers are said, and the wood ignited from 
the candle. People then convey some of the burning 
sticks home to light their household fires, and, as it 
were, to sanctify them thus. 

In Florence a very picturesque modification of this 
custom is still carried out. To the antiquarian it is of 
considerable interest, since it dates back to the days of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. The Crusades, as is well known, 
were primarily organized to rescue the sepulchre in which 
Christ had lain from Moslem power. All the countries of 
Europe contributed forces of knights and soldiers, and 
the flower or chivalry of Italy, Spain and France, as well 
as of England and Germany, rivaled one another, not 
only in deeds of valor and prowess, but also in the forti- 
tude with which they endured the arduousness of the 
campaigns, 

Foremost among the men who inspired hosts of trou- 
hadours, were the gallant knights of Florence, eqnally 
distinguished for their courtly grace and their dauntless 
bravery. In the attack on Jerusalem, led by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, which resulted in its capture, the first knight, 
say the old chroniclers, who mounted the walls was the 
Florentine Lord Pazzo dei Pazzi. Though at once made 
the aim of countless missiles from the infuriated Sara- 
cens, he bravely held his own, and succeeded in planting 
the banner of the Crusaders on the walls of the city. For 
this deed Godfrey crowned him with a mural crown, and 
presented him with three stones of the Holy Sepulchre. 
When Pazzo dei Pazzi returned home after the campaign 
the inhabitants of his native city honored him with a tri- 
umphal entry. On the conclusion of the festivities the 
knight went on foot to the Church of Santa Maria Sopra 
Porta, and presented the three stones to it. Ever after 
that the ‘‘ new fire” on Easter Saturday was obtained in 
Florence from these flints. As a reward for the offering 
of a member of their family, the Pazzi were allowed to 
receive the blessed fire before any one else, and permitted 
to ignite the pile in front of the church. 

In time, however, the pile was done away with. and its 








place taken by a huge, pyramid-like box placed on mas- 
sive rollers. In it were several pieces of old-fashioned 
ordnance. This box is now centuries old, and the paint- 
ings which once decorated its sides are effaced, and the 
rest of the ornamentation has nearly all been destroyed. 
It is said that around the apex there were four carved 
dolphins, which supported a mural crown. There are no 
traces of them left at present. On Easter Saturday this 
car, the Carro dei Pazzi, as it is called, is moved in front 
of the Cathedral of Florence. The fire is obtained from 
the flints in the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Porta, and 
the Paschal candle, lit from it, is born with great pomp 
through the streets to the Cathedral, and placed on the 
steps of the high altar. 

A rope is then made fast to one of the pillars on the 
altar, connecting it with the carro. At the end is placed 
a white dove made of metal, holding in its beak a rocket 
with which it is to ignite the fuse of the ordnance, It is 
so balanced that it can easily shoot along the rope. The 
church and the square outside have meanwhile become 
packed with people, breathlessly watching the prepara- 
tions ; for there is a belief that if the dove does not suc- 
ceed in firing the cannon, crops will fail. At last all is 
ready. The Gloria in Excelsis is intoned. The arch- 
bishop, who officiates, takes the Paschal candle and 
approaches the pillar. A moment later, and the flickering 
flame of the candle touches the rocket. Like a dart the 
dove shoots along the rope against the car. Now, then, 
is a moment when the crowds fairly fear to breathe. Did 
the sparks of the rocket ignite the fuse? Eyes are 
riveted on the car. At last the suspense is broken, the 
guns roar and thunder, the cathedral chimes begin to 
sound, and soon the bells of every church in the city toll 
out the end of the Lenten season. 

The Easter Lamb is a reminiscence of the Paschal 
Lamb of the Jews and a type of Christ. This holiday 
has, like others, its soothsaying elements, Girls in various 
countries wash in Easter-water, or in a running stream 
on Easter-day to take a peep into futurity and find out 
who is to be the companion of wedded life. 

Egg-hunting is a sport in Alsace, where youth go from 
house to house, hunting for eggs and seizing them despite 
the protests of housewives and the cackling of hens. Egg- 
rolling down a grassy slope for rustics to scramble for, is 
a German custom. Egg-cracking prevails in many 
countries, and came with the Hollanders to New York, 
where Paas was duly observed with dyed eggs and a 
wholesale cracking among the boys of New Amsterdam, 
a practice kept up with vigor for nearly two centuries 
by the boys of New York. 








Tue original trust-deed of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars 
estate, executed in 1618, and ratifying the uses of that 
estate given in the poet’s will, has been lately added to the 
Shakespearean rarities preserved at Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton. Amongst other recent additions to the 
same collection is a hitherto unknown family settlement 
of 1596, one to which the poet’s father was a witness ; his 
name, however, being merely registered by the scrivener, 
not attested by his mark. Another interesting acquisition 
is a contemporary manuscript of the ‘‘ Return from Par- 
nassus,” confirming Dr. Nicholson’s date of 1602. In the 
last-named volume there are some curious variations in 
one of the passages which refer to Shakespeare. 


True glory consists in doing what deserves to be 
written ; in writing what deserves to be read; and in 
so living as to make the world happier and better for 
one living in it. 
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IN DOVE-DALE, 
JoserH B, DALTON, 

THou mountain-guarded stream, 
Hasting to hide thee in thy mossy caves, 
Here, ‘mid the flowery knolls of Beresford 
Thy babbling music lures the wanderer on 
To trace the deckings of thy cradle rare! 
Far under many an ivied rampart gray, 
And towering crag, we tread the winding vale, 
Anon our feet some rugged path ascend, 
Lost in the hawthorn or thick hazel-copse. 
Still on we stray. Lo! down the long defile, 
New-opening and with gleaming ledges crown’d, 
A lightsome glade appears; the crested pile 
They name Church-rock o’erhangs the sparkling rill ; 
While in our sight, along th’ opposing hill, 
Btrange steeple-forms, time-worn, point over point, 
Clamber aloft and lift the soul to heaven! 
Oh, Nature’s Temple, solitary, wild, 
Thou hold’st the sense in rapturous wonderment. 
How, mightier than a hundred master-tongues, 
These rifted spires, through silence eloquent. 
Imperial Tors, what secrets hold ye fast 
Of Time’s vast purpose and the weighty throes 
Of ages—what of th’ untold mysteries 
Of our brief life, the which we long to know! 
Ah, vaunting thought, why eager thus to scale 
Wisdom’s steep heights, by dulling vapors eross’d ? 
Why toils man’s spirit restless from its sphere, 
Straining to win ambition’s airy prize ! 
Oh, blithe Dale-water, bubbling here below, 
Thy guardian cliffs in sweet security, 
Might I, like thee, glide down the vale of life 
In blissful shade secluded, envy-free ! 
Content to pause in innocent delights, 
Nor scorn the boon that comes to every lot; 
Unruffied save by fancy’s fitful gale 
Or the light, fleeting hindrance of an hour. 
As thou, each rocky barrier safely pass’d, 
Purling along thy sedges, bid’st each heart 
Mantle at ease and banish all its woe! 








ROBIN HOOD’S BARN. 
By WALTER Epcar McCann, 


Mrs. Kennetr’s ride had given her a high color and 
sparkling eyes. Catching up her riding-habit, she ran 
quickly up the broad oaken staircase to the library ; but 
her husband was not there. «Her eager smile faded, and 
with a disappointed look she went to her own room ; but 
that, also, was untenanted. 

Well, where cou/d he be? The servant who took charge 
of her horse told her that he had not gone out. 

Mrs. Kennett scaled the stairs to the attic, and as she 
went along the dusty and deserted corridors, peeped into 
all the rooms that were not locked up, and in one of them 
suddenly came upon her husband, kneeling at a cup- 
board, and examining by the fading evening light a pro- 
digious mass of old papers. 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear her. With 
his white glasses on, he was bending over and anxiously 
scrutinizing, one after another, the various yellow docu- 
ments he had emptied from a sack, most of them letters 
with big red wax seals on them; and as he read his 
homely countenance was fixed and stern, and somewhat 
corrugated ; and as she stood in the momentary panic of 
surprise, she heard him mutter, as he tossed the manu- 
scripts impatiently aside, a shuddering curse. 

**Oh, Mr. Kennett !” she remonstrated. 

He turned on her with a sudden white scowl, and for a 
second presented about as vicious an aspect as one could 
well imagine. 

Brackley Kennett could never have been other than a 
very plain man ; he was now past forty, straight and tall 





and gentlemanlike ; but there was something cruel and 
mean about his pallid countenancé ; his nose was hooked 
like a bird of prey’s, and his lips thin, end his eyes one 
could not see for the white glasses he constantly wore. 
Still, it was an intellectual face—shrewd, courageous, 
energetic—and the broad, smooth forehead was decidedly 
its best feature. 

That pale glare frightened his young and beautiful 
wife—in some sort of way also his cousin—but the smile 
that instantly followed was more pleasant and reassuring. 

“‘ Here I am, you see, rummaging,” he cried, rising and 
clapping his long, narrow white hands to rid them of 
dust. ‘‘ Lots of queer letters and documents I have un- 
earthed, Hinda ; some of them more than a century old.” 

He was standing by her, smiling down through those 
white lenses, and in a modified degree he really did look 
something like an antiquary and student. 

‘*But I don’t understand it, Mr. Kennett ’’— she never 
called him by his first name ; had never done so once in 
her life. ‘You have been turning the house topsy-turvy 
ever since we were married. I think it such a waste of 
time, to say nothing of its uncleanliness ; and there cer- 
tainly seems to me very little sense in it.” 

He laughed gently to himself in his peculiar fashion— 
not a pleasant laugh, but with a kind of latent mockery 
in it. 

‘There is sense in it, dear Hinda, as you may perhaps 
see some day. This, you know, is a very old house— 
there is not another so old in the State. ‘Robin Hood’s 
Barn’ is more than a century old ; and besides its own 
history, the histories of the people who have lived in it 
would have furnished romances as numerous and wonder- 
ful as Sir Walter Scott’s. They have never been written, 
but—will you smile if I tell you that I think of trying my 


} hand ?” 


She did smile, but doubtfully and a little uneasily. 
She did not know her husband very well, and he fright- 
ened her sometimes. She had heard that icy curse ; its 
echo still hissed through her head ; in his doings there 
had been for a long time—ever since her marriage, in 
fact—a suggestion of the mysterious and sinister. From 
the very day of her arrival at Robin Hood’s Barn, as the 
old house was called, Brackley Kennett seemed to have 
something on his mind ; he appeared to be in a atate of 
suspense and expectation—on his guard. He had also 
proceeded immediately with his mysterious investigations, 
and spared not even time for the natural exactions of » 
honeymoon ; but it was only of late that he had become 
so thoroughly absorbed as to not only neglect his wife, 
but even, as she now began to suspect, to muke pretexts 
to get her out of hisway. As she stood by him and heard 
that mocking laughter, she thought of this, and it chilled 
her like a current of wintry air, and her heart sank with a 
premonition of evil. 

“Come,” he said, with that abrupt decision which 
often characterized him ; ‘‘let us go down and have tea.” 

So they descended, and after a while did have tea to- 
gether very cozily, and Mr. Kennett was so talkative and 
agreeable that she quite forgot the letter she had brought. 
him from the post-office that afternoon. She sang for 
him—old love-songs taught her by his cousin Stanley, in 
Europe this long time—handsome Stanley, the lover of 
her girlhood. Her repertory at length exhausted, Mr. 
Kennett, standing by the mantelpiece, said, after a short. 
abstraction : 

‘Robin Hood’s Barn. I wonder who named it so? I 
wish I knew all the secrets of the old house, but I sup- 
pose they perished with Uncle Oliver. That fellow Stan- 





ley spent his youth here ; but he was too busy making 
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love to the milkmaide and farmers’ daughters of the 
neighborhood to care about other kinds of romance.”’ 

Hinda could not help a blush. Slender, dark-eyed, 
brilliant Stanley, her only love! Where was he now ? 

She had heard of him last at the Monaco gaming-tables, 
or some place of the kind, abroad ; always fast, always 
generous, always to her the remembered figure of a wild, 
splendid, vanished dream. 

But for his love of pleasure, Stanley Kennett might 
have had her for his wife, and might also have been 
master of this 
old house and 
the vast estate 
attached. 

Uncle Oliver 
loved him well 
—how many 
times had he 
forgiven him ? 
Still, there was 
a limit even to 
his patience, 
and so, alas! 
in the end 
Stanley was 
cut off, and 
everything 
went to quiet, 
shrewd, care- 
ful Brackley, 
whom the old 
fellow had 
never liked; 
and here was 
she, Hinda, 
married to 
Brackley—a 
situation that 
might once 
have seemed 
the most in- 
explicable - in 
nature. 

How oddly 
Fate conducts 
her drama! 
Every scene in 
life a surprise 
—the very 


pivot of the 

play impossi- 

bility ! aaa 
She _ recol- = — 





lected the let- 
ter, and, with 
‘*How stupid 
I am!” gave it to Mr. Kennett, crossing the carpet and 
standing at his side. 

**T quite forgot, and I hope it is not important,” was 
her remark. 

But it must have been; for the moment he caught 
sight of the handwriting he impatiently tore open the en- 
velope, and devoured rather than read the contents of the 
broad sheet of blue paper within ; and as he absorbed the 
intelligence so conveyed, a pink flush rose to his cheeks, 
and even to his forehead. 

‘“*T hope it is no bad news ?” said Hinda, anxiously. 

He turned the white glasses on her, awakening from 
his dream, and replied, carelessly : 











SOME EASTER CUSTOMS,— THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA KISSING A CADET, 
SEE PAGE 428, 





‘Nothing. Merely a note from Drayne & Bodley, tho 
lawyers, you know, and of no earthly consequence.” 
The letter, in reality, was this : 


“Dear Str—We are enabled to state, upon the best authority, 
that the party about whose movements you desired to be kept 
posted is nowin the United States, having very lately arrived. 
Further information will be transmitted from time to time as cir- 
cumstances permit.” 


The remainder of the evening passed rather slowly ; 
the usual game of chess was omitted, and, in fact, it was 
pretty plain 
that something 
had disquieted 
Mr. Kennett 
very much; 
and that night 
he did not 
sleep well, and 
in the morning 
showed very 
plainly the 
cons equences 
of loss of rest. 

Shortly after 
break fast he 
rode away, 
kissing his 
hand cheerily 
to his wife, 
who stood on 
the terrace; 
and she 
thought she 
had never seen 
so white and 
troubled a 
face. 

The day wa: 
a long one; 
but that night 
there was to 
be a great ball 
at Hemsworth, 
the county 
town—a festiv- 
ity that hap- 
pened once a 
year, and was 
the most im- 
portant event 
of the entire 
twelve months. 

Mrs. Kennett 
did not know 
positively 
whether her 
husband intended that they should go or not, but it was 
well to be prepared ; and so some hours that otherwise 
would have been dreary enough she spent over the minor 
preliminaries of her toilet ; and, as Brackley did not re- 
turn, she dined alone. 

About six o’clock she went up to her room for the real 
business of dressing. The apartment was a very large 
one, with a small antechamber attached, used by her 
husband and termed the clock-room, from the fact that a 
tall old clock stood very near the door in the passage ou 
side. 

Mrs. Kennett passed through this chamber and entered 
her own room, and in the dim twilight she saw the figure 
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AT THE FOOT SHE WAS CONFRONTED BY BRACKLEY KENNETT. 
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ROBIN HOOD’S BARN.— “SHE BEGAN DESCENDING THE STAIRWAY. a 
‘WHERE ARE YOU GOING?’ HE DEMANDED, HUSKILY.”—SEE PAGE 451, 
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of a man. She would have screamed, but the intruder 
advanced instantly, and said: 

‘‘Hush! Don’t you know me, Hinda? It is Stanley 
Kennett! Let us light the candles.” 

Instantly he had all the branches of a small candelabra 
burning, and, holding it over his handsome head and 
laughing gently, he surveyed her with a sort of good- 
natured impudence from head to foot. 

‘“My own Hinda!” he exclaimed, ‘and, I vow, as 
pretty as ever! But pray don’t look so amazed. It is 
really I, Stanley Kennett, your old lover and kinsman, 
back from Europe.” 

“‘Oh, Stanley, how dare you come here ?” she gasped ; 
“‘and how did you get in ?” 

He shook his dark tresses and continued his low, mis- 
chievous laugh. 

“Never mind ; but you know I am acquainted with all 
the mysteries of Robin Hood’s Barn. How is Cousin 
Brackley ? I hope he treats you well.” 

She sprang up. 

“‘T expect him every minute ; and if he were to find 
you here, it would be ruin—perhaps death—to us both. 
Oh, Stanley, you were always reckless and mad! Iam 
glad to see you, but—but you must go at once. My hus- 
band, you don’t know what kind of man he is; even I 
don’t understand him ; but he frightens me, he 7 

“‘T know him perfectly well, and am not a bit afraid of 
him, I assure you,” said Stanley, setting down the wax- 
lights and throwing himself nonchalantly into a chair. 

“But remember me, Stanley,” she pleaded, with 
clasped hands, knowing that her husband must certainly 
make his appearance in a very few minutes. ‘I would 
rather die than have you discovered here. 
life you cared for me, I implore you to go !” 

Wild and agonizing was her prayer. He was moved. 
He stood up and came toward her, holding out his hand. 

“Well, I will do as you ask, though I dom’t see the ne- 
cessity ; so let us part like good friends, with the promise 
of meeting again. Ihave much to say to you—something 
of very great consequence to both of us, and perhaps to 
another person, and the present adieu shall therefore 
be- ee 

He stopped, his smile subsiding a little. 
the clink of horseshoes outside, 
stricken. 

‘Heaven! What is to be done? My husband has ar- 
rived, and you have destroyed me!” She sank down, 
sobbing bitterly: ‘‘There is no escape for ygu—no 
escape !” 

Stanley Kennett looked for a few seconds non-plussed ; 
at the end of that period his handsome features bright- 
ened, and he exclaimed : 

‘We are not lost yet. I told you that I was acquainted 
with the secrets of Robin Hood’s Barn ; there is a secret 
attached to this room !” 

He stepped rapidly to some shelves of books against 
the wall near the window, and removing some of the vol- 
umes quickly, the papered wall was seen, the pattern of 
roses and other flowers running up in a sort of vine. 
Mentally counting the items of this figured work, he 
found the key to one of the mysteries of the old house— 
unknown to everybody but himself since the death of his 
uncle—the ninth rose from the bottom, which he touched, 
and instantly a false door, masked by the rows of books, 
swung open, and another room was revealed within. 

At this instant Brackley Kennett’s footsteps were heard 
ascending the staircase without. 

“* Au revoir, Hinda,” said Stanley, kissing the tips of 
his fingers as he stood in the aperture, like a portrait in 





Both heard 
Hinda was terror- 








If ever in your | 





its frame ; ‘‘and contrive to get him out of the way as 
soon as you can, and return to release me, foy I shall be 
awfully lonesome in this dark hole. Remember the ninth 
rose ; if you forget, I shall be imprisoned here for life.”’ 

With this, and a wild, strange smile, that to her dying 
day she never forgot, Stanley Kennett disappeared in the 
darkness of the secret chamber, and the false door swung 
to, like the portal of a tomb behind him, 

Her husband entered. 

He looked worn and out of humor—whatever the busi- 
ness which had taken him away, the result had been dis- 
appointment—and he threw himself into a seat with the 


| long sigh of a thoroughly weary man, and for a minute 


seemed overtaken by a reverie ; then recollecting himself, 
and raising the white glasses, he noticed his wife’s dress, 

‘‘ Where are you going, Hinda ?” 

‘*To the Charity ball—are we not ?” she answered, as 
gayly as she could, though she was trembling; and, ob- 
serving his frown, she continued: ‘‘I am one of the lady 
patronesses, you know, and it would not do to be absent.” 

He reflected, and all of a sudden his face brightened. 

“Yes, we must go; to remain would be insult, and I 
shall order the carriage.” 

He rang the bell, and when a servant appeared, gave 
the direction. 

“Well, if you are going,” continued Mrs. Kennett, in 
the same gay tone, when they were alone again, ‘‘ you 
should begin dressing, and you see I have not quite fin- 
ished.” 

‘“Very true,” he replied, getting up. ‘But I can 
make my toilet in five minutes, and I shall just step into 
the clock-room, whence you can summon me when you 
are ready.” 

**But your own little dressing-room at the other end of 
the gallery—it is so much cozier,” she suggested. 

“Oh, this will do,” he said, carelessly, walking to the 
bookshelves and scanning the dusty volumes there 
through his glistening crystals. ‘‘ You won’t be long, I 
hope, and at all events, I'll take a book to glance over.” 

He was trying to select one, pushing them about, and 
she watched him with white lips and nearly fainting. 

“The clock-room is so dark and small,” she continued, 
smiling, but it was the smile of misery. 

She had her hand on her heart—it was beating in a 
kind of convulsion. 

‘‘No matter ; I can see and move about well enough,” 
he answered, choosing a book and leaving the shelves. 
He then stepped, without anything further, into the ad- 
joining alcove, or clock-room. 

Halt an hour passed, Hinda dressing. She felt likea 
person under the influence of opium, and scarcely knew 
what she was about. She prayed—oh, God—such a wild 
prayer! At her feet she saw a yawning pit of fire. 

At the end of that time Brackley Kennett noiselessly 
reappeared in ball costume—the white vest, white tie, 
white face, white glasses; he looked like something 
spectral. He perceived that she was very nearly ready, 
and replacing the book, said: 

“‘T have been reading a story by Balzac, ‘Sworn on the 
Crucifix.’ Did you ever see it? Very curious! A recre- 
ant wife hides her Spanish lover in a recess in the wall, 
and her husband surprises her in the act, and accuses 
her. The woman, in an agony of terror, swears on a cru- 


cifix that he is mistaken. “He accepts her story, but 
sends for a mason, and has the wall bricked up, and for 
a week remains constantly in that room with her. In 
course of time moans are heard issuing from the wall, and 
the miserable woman confesses the truth and implores 
her lover's release ; but to every appeal the husband 
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answers, “You have sworn on the crucifix there is no one 
there.’ Capital horror, isn’t it ? What is the matter ?” 

She had fallen into a chair. If he had seen her ghastly 
face he must have suspected, perhaps more ; but it was 
turned from him. 

“Are you not well? Really, if we are going, we must 
make haste,” he continued, impatiently. 

She stood up again. Even in her dreadful bewilder- 
ment a plan had formed in her mind—she would go, but 
at the first opportunity would return ; how, she did not 
know, but somehow—somehow ! 

She announced that she was ready ; but still she loi- 
tered, in the hope that he would leave her alone for a 
moment ; but he did not do so, and at last they went out 
of the room together, and so down-stairs to where the 
carriage was waiting. 

Away they rolled—Hemsworth was not a mile distant. 
Under the files of great oaks and poplars they passed till 
they reached the gate, and here Brackley Kennett sud- 
denly stopped. 

“T have forgotten something—I must go back,” and 
he instantly got out. 

‘**Go back ?” she cried, aghast. 

“Only a minute.” 

He nodded and vanished in the gloom of the avenue. 

He was gone for more than half an hour, and reap- 
peared with his usual cat-like quiet, and resumed his 
place in the carriage. 

She could not speak to inquire the cause of this move- 
ment; but, without being questioned, he said : 

“T left a large sum of money on my dressing-case in 
the clock-room, and although I suppose the servants are 
honest, we have no right to tempt them.” 

For the remainder of the ride he was silent, and so was 
she. The interval was fortunate—her nerves recovered 
something of their tone, and her mind grew clearer. 
Whatever caused her husband to return for that half-hour 
it was nothing concerning Stanley ; the relation to Bal- 
zac’s story was wholly accidental. 

Mr. Kennett was engaged in something dark and cir- 
cuitous, she felt assured ; but it had no reference to the 
person they had left behind them concealed in the recess. 

This established, as it certainly was, Hinda’s courage 
rose considerably. Her situation, unlike that of the wife 


circumstances, were responsible ; the consciousness of 
perfect innocence acted, therefore, as a tonic. 

It only remained, now, to dissolve a complication which 
at worst was simply unfortunate ; she must practice de- 
ception to accomplish that purpose ; but certainly this 
was a case, if one ever existed, where the end would jus- 
tify the means. She must contrive by any plan she could 
devise, even if it involved falsehood, to get back to Robin 
Hood’s Barn and set Stanley Kennett free. 

They were now at the Hemsworth Assembly Rooms, 
and twenty minutes later were in the long, well-lighted, 
brilliantly festooned apartment where the guests had al- 
ready assembled. Dancing, after the early-hour fashion 
of the country, had begun some time ago, and the band 
was playing a waltz. A colillon followed, and Mr. Kennett, 
according to the etiquette of that time, and perhaps of 
the present, danced with his wife. They were then both 
free, 

Hinda had a good many friends among the country 
people present, most of whom she had not seen since her 
marriage, owing to the rigid seclusion in which her hus- 
band had preferred to live. She was welcomed on all 
sides, and by, among the rest, an old admirer, stout, ath- 
detic Tom Fullerton, 





Tom was an honest fellow, but a good deal of a fool, 
and, he fancied, something of a lady-killer. And it was 
pretty evident that he had already had wine, although it 
was a long time from supper. And seeing Hinda, and 
fired by her beauty, and still more by the champagne, he 
took it into his head to begin an immediate flirtation. He 
made what is termed ‘‘a dead set” for his old flame, very 
much to everybody’s amusement but hers, and perhaps 
another person’s present. 

She danced with him twice, and then, pleading fatigue, 
asked to be led to a seat. Here she had an opportunity 
to look around, and she saw, not far away, Mr. Kennett, 
with a very grim and bony lady for his partner, walking 
with stately step through a quadrille. She met his dark 
glance, and under it, in spite of herself, her own cowered. 
He was even paler than before, and his thin lips were 
compressed ; there was a haggard shadow upon his 
countenance—never had Mr. Kennett looked as he did 
that right. 

“Tt was cruel; I did not think you capable of it, 
and—and—but I am sure you are not listening to a word 
I say.” 

So spoke Tom Fullerton, calling the troubled lady up 
from her dream. 

‘*Yes, I am—everything,” she answered, hastily ; “ but 
do you know how many figures there are in this dance ?” 

“Five or six—it’s awfully long and tiresome,” said 
Tom. 

‘*Please take me to the dressing-room door, and if I 
should not come back by the time the quadrille is over, 
tell my husband that I have a little headache ; the room 
is so extremely close, don’t you think ?” 

Fullerton, looking chagrined, offered his arm, and when 
they separated, pleaded for a speedy return, which Hinda 
promised. 

“And,” she added, “tell Mr. Kennett not to send for 
me ; I shall return as soon as I feel better. I must have 
a little air. Irely upon you ;” and she smiled prettily 
upon her old suitor, who in return obligated himself by 
all the vows he could command. 

Here now was a bare chance—the only one, it was pretty 
certain, she would have during the evening. 

The dressing-room was happily deserted, the attendants 
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| having gone to the gallery where they could overlook the 
in the French story, was one for which, not herself, but | 





throng of dancers on the floor below ; and Mr. Kennett 
secured the few wraps she needed unseen ; and now she 
slipped out and went to the staiycase. Her intention was 
to bribe one of the coachmen in the quadrangle outside, 
at any price, to take her to her residence and back in the 
shortest time his horses could possibly accomplish the 
journey ; an excuse would be easy enough—almost any 
would seem plausible. . 

So now she began descending the stairway. At the foot 
she was confronted by Brackley Kennett. 

The mingled darkness and pallor of his face appalled 
her. She gazed at him with parted lips as if she saw a 
spirit of evil. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” he demanded, huskily. 

She did not know what reply to make, but returned his 
glare with a kind of piteous helplessness. 

‘Where are you going ?’’ he thundered, stamping his 
small, shining foot. The glasses seemed to flash whit 
flames. 

‘‘Home,’’ she gasped; I am not well—the room was 
stifling ; and I was about to send for you. I withdrew 
quietly, so as not to attract attention.” 

With a penetrating stare, he scrutinized her for half a 
minute through the glistening lenses, and then with @ 
sudden change of manner, beckoned her to him, 
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She descended the few remaining steps and stood, half- 
fainting, at his side. 

‘* Hinda,” he said, in a strange whisper, ‘‘man and wife 
are one flesh, are they not? ‘Their lives, consequently, 
are @ unit; the good and bad deeds of the one are the 
good and bad deeds of both ; their secrets are common, 
and neither betrays the other, eh ?” 

Was he mad ? 

He had clutched her wrist with so stern a grip that his 
white kid glove had parted straight across the back. 


‘‘Hinda,” he went on, in the same intense whisper, | 


“‘you know that Robin Hood’s Barn and the estate were 
left to me by the will; but did you ever hear that there 
was supposed to be another and later will, leaving it to 
Stanley Kennett ? That will was said to be hidden in 
some secret place in the house. Can you guess what I 
have been searching for night and day since our mar- 
riage ? Queer freak to be so incessantly rummaging 
among the old papers and rubbish, eh ?” and he laughed 
grimly. ‘‘But now you know what I was after. Yester- 
day you brought me a letter; it was from my lawyers, 
and it told me that Stanley Kennett had returned from 
Europe. Ha, ha! Coming to search, too, eh ? Knows 
all the secrets of the old house ; grew up there ; his find- 
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ing of the will a certainty ! 
That found out, you and I 
would go penniless. But J 
have checkmated him, and it 
required but a single move.” 

His wild, low laugh seemed 
to pierce her ear. 

“IT could not sleep last 
night for thinking of my 
plan, and my head has been 
full of it all day. You are 
curious, Isee. Ha,ha! You 
will laugh, but remember it 
is a secret of life and death. 
This evening, you remember, 
I left you at the gate while | 
went back ? You were puz- 
zled, perhaps. Well, I re 
turned to send away all the 
servants on various pretexts 
and to set a slow-match for 
burning the old house down 
and the will with it. The 
place has been on fire for an 
hour, but we have been so 
busy dancing here that no 
one has observed it. Come 
to the window and see.” 

He was about to drag her 
to the window, but she broke 
from him with a wild scream. 

‘‘You have burned Stanley 
Kennett alive !’’ 

When, a minute later, the 
alarmed crowd came pouring 
out of the ballroom, they 
found Mrs. Kennett lying 
still and white at the foot of 
the stairs, and her husband 
standing over her, laughing 
gently to himself. 

‘She has fainted, ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he said, 
looking about at the amazed 
spectators. ‘Nothing to be 
alarmed at. She will revive presently. I have been 
telling her a joke, and you see, it—it caused her to 
faint.” 

They raised her up and bore her away to the dressing- 
room, Brackley Kennett watching the proceedings curi- 
ously, always smiling, but taking no part. He then made 
a little speech, as calmly as any man could, but his lan- 
guage was strange and incoherent, and his listeners looked 





| at each other, after they had heard a few sentences ; it was 





plain to all that Mr. Kennett was no longer in his right 
mind. 

One of the gentlemen answered him soothingly, and was 
about to advance and take his arm. 

Kennett, perceiving his purpose, drew back, uttered a 
horrid shriek, and suddenly sprang up the stairs, scaling 
three or four atatime. By a fatal mistake he was pur- 
sued. At the top he glanced despairingly over his 
shoulders, and then, rusing to a window, threw himself 
out into the darkness. 

A little later he was picked up, quite dead. 

* x om * * 

The unfortunate man really had set fire to his property, 
and the old house was entirely destroyed. Over the 
dread of being dispossessed he had been brooding ever 
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since it had become pretty 
certain that somewhere on 
the premises there was an- 
other will, The anxiety had 
reached the point of mono- 
mania and torture ; almost 
every hour in the day he was" 
busily searching, to the be- 
wilderment of his wife, who 
had never understood his re- 
served and rather sinister 
temper from the beginning. 
The last desperate scheme to 
assure his position was, we 
may charitably hope, the 
prompting of that insanity 
which had heen so slowly 
and surely growing, and its 
characteristic climax. 

Hinda was ill for a long 
time, but the next Summer 
was strong enough to visit 
the seaside —an extremely 
quiet, and consequently not 
very well known, resort—on 
the Atlantic coast, now more celebrated. Here she 
rented a cottage, from whose little porch she could see 
the ocean and enjoy its health-laden breezes, and with 
sewing, or a book, and often without either, here she sat 
watching the breakers and the level sea beyond. 

One day, sitting thus, she raised her eyes from her 
novel, across the page of which a shadow had fallen, and 
beheld the man she had thought dead—Stanley Kennett, 
slender, dark, smiling as of old. She tottered fo her feet 
and raised her hand entreatingly. 

‘‘No ghost, Hinda. Don’t be afraid of me.” 

‘Oh, Stanley—Stanley !” she murmured, in a sort of 
dream, and she sank back again and began to cry pit- 
eously, ; 

It was Stanley, indeed—alive and well; a little 
ehanged, more subdued, wiser and better in every way. 

When they had gone into the house and she was calmer, 
he told her his story. 
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“Finding myself shut up in that horrid room, and 
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thinking that I had been forgotten, I began to cast about 
for means to escape. During my search I discovered a 
paper—a will—perhaps you know what I mean—that my 
Uncle Oliver had concealed there.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

‘‘There was another secret—a masked window as well 
as the masked door ; the aperture is carefully bricked up 
and ivy grows over i(—or did then—so that nothing could 
be suspected from the outside, and by this means I easily 
made my escape. The vines growing there were as strong 
as ropes. 

‘Old Francis Kennett, whose portrait used to hang in 
one of the rooms up-stairs, as you may remember, was in 
his time distinguished as un homme a bonnes fortunes ; 
and it was he who contrived that concealed chamber with 
various accessories. He had a duel once with a Colonel 
Arkwright, an old gentleman with a young and handsome 
wife, who sometimes stopped, unattended, for a few 
weeks at Robin Hood’s Barn, and—and that secret room 
was connected with the 
affair —and — and — but I 
need not go on, I am 
’ure.” 

“You found the other 
will, and, of course, have 
learned everything,” said 
Hinda, 

“Yes; but I should not 
have claimed my rights, 
Hinda, for your sake, I 
went away swiftly and 
quietly, intending to 
trouble no one, and when, 
afterward, the news came, 
I was still uncertain, and 
waited. Then it occurred 
to me that you had no 
knowledge of my escape, 
and were doubtless suffer- 
ing, and I felt it my duty 
to relieve your distress 
without further delay. 
How could I do so most 
safely ? After reflection, I 
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resolyed that it would be best to present myself again 


in the least dramatic and most natural way, and here 
I am,” 


They spent the next five or six weeks very pleasantly 
together at the seaside, and about a year afterward were 
married. 

Stanley Kennett’s almost miraculous escape sobered 
him completely ; his nature, formerly so volatile, grew in 
every way better, and he made an admirable husband. 

Robin Hood's Barn has never been rebuilt. 


ENGRAVING ON EGGS. 

Some time ago there was a man who stood upon the 
street corners and in the public square selling egg shells 
upon which were engraved names, devices or flowers. 
The art of engraving upon eggs is connected with a 
ious and little known historical fact. In the month of 
August, 1808, at the time of the Spanish war, there was 
found in the patriarchal church of Lisbon, an egg upon 





the shell of which was announced the approaching exter- 
mination of the French. This fact caused a lively fer- 
mentation in the minds of the superstitious Portuguese 


population, and came near causing an uprising. The 
French commander remedied the matter very ingeniously 
by distributing throughout the city thousands of eggs 
that bore engraved upon them a contradiction of the pre- | 


diction. The Portuguese, greatly astonished, did not 
know what to think of it, but thousands of eggs giving 
the lie to a prediction engraved on one only, had the 
power of the majority. In addition, a few days after- 


ward, posters put up on all the street corners pointed out 
to all the very easy manner in which tie miracle was per- 
formed. 

The mode of doing it is very simple. It consists in 


ure. 
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writing upon the egg-shell with wax or varnish, or simply 
with tallow, and then immersing the egg in some weak 
‘id, 
acid, or etching liquor. Wherever the varnish or wax has 
not protected the shell, the lime of the latter is decom- 


I 
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a such, for example, as vinegar, dilute hydrochioric 


osed and dissolved in the acid, and the writing or draw- 
ig remains in relief. Although the modus operandi pre- 


sents no difficulty, a few precautions must be taken in 
Tn the first 
are to be engraved are usually pre- 
blown, so that they may be preserved without 


‘der to be successful on a first experiment. 
as the eggs that 


C 
place, 
viously 
uteration, it is necessary before immersing them in the 
acid to plug up the aperture in the extremities with 4 bit 
f beeswax ; and, moreover, as the eggs are very light, 
hey must be held at the bottom of the vessel full of acid 
vy means of a thread fixed toa glass rod. If the acid is 
ery dilute, the operation, though it takes a little longer, 
ives better results. Two or three minutes usually suffice 
rive characters that have sufficient relief. 
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\ Cosmopontran Crry. —It appears from recent statis- 
tics that little more than 50 per cent. of the population 
of Chicago was born in the United States. No less than 
4,000 of the present inhabitants of that city have poured 
in from the various states of the German Empire. The 


Bohemians number 12,000 ; the Canadians, 15,000 ; Danes, | 


3,100 ; French, nearly 2,000; Irish, nearly 50,000 ; Hol- 
landers, nearly 3,300 ; Italians, 1,400 ; Norwegians, 5,700 ; 
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Yesterpay, to a girl I said: 

“I take no pity for the unworthy dead, 

The wicked, the unjust, the vile who die; 

’Twere better thus that they should rot and lie. 

The sweet, the lovable, the just 

Make holy dust; 

Elsewhere than on the earth 

Shall come their second birth. 

Until they go each to his destined place, 

Whether it be to bliss or to disgrace. 

’Tis well that both shall rest, and for a while be dead.” 
“There is nowhere else,” she said, 

“There is nowhere else.” And this was a girl’s voice, 
Who, some short tale of summers gone to-day, 

Would carelessly rejoice, 

As life’s blithe springtide passed upon its way 

And all youth’s infinite hope and bloom 

Shone round her; nor might any shadow of gloom 
Fall on her as she passed from flower to flower. 
Love sought her, with full dower 

Of happy wedlock and young lives to rear; 

Nor shed her eyes a tear, 

Save for some passing pity, fancy bred. 

All good things were around her—riches, love, 

All thut the heart and mind can move; 

The precious things of art, the undefiled 

And innocent affection of a child. 

Oh, girl, who amid sunny ways dost tread, 

What curse is this that blights that comely head ? 
For, right or wrong, there is no further place than here, 
No sanctities of hope, no chastening fear ? 

“There is nowhere else,” 


she said, 


“There is nowhere else,” and in the wintry ground 
When we have laid the darlings of our love— 

The little lad with eyes of blue, 

The little maid with curls of gold, 

Or the belovéd aged face 

On which each passing year stamps a diviner grace— 
That is the end of all, the narrow bound, 

Why look our eyes above, 

To an unreal home which mortal never knew— 

Fold the hands on the breast, the clay-cold fingers fold ? 
No waking comes there to the uncaring dead 

“There is nowhere else,” she said, 


Strange; is it old or new, this deep distress ? 

Or do the generations, as they press 

Onward for ever, onward still, 

Finding no truth to fill 

Their starving, yearning souls, from year to year 
Feign some new form of fear 

To frighten them, some new terror 

Crouched on the path of error, 

Some cold and desolate word which, like a blow, 
Forbids the current of their faith to flow; 

Makes slow their pulse’s eager beat, 

And, chilling all their wontcd heat, 

Leaves them to darkling t'oughts and dreads a prey 
Uncheered by dawning shaft or setting ray ? 

* ~*~ * 


* * 


* 
But you, poor child forlorn, 

Ah! better were it you were never born, 
Better that you had thrown your life away 
On some coarse lump of clay; 

Better defeat, disgrace, childlessness, all 
That can a solitary life befall, 

Than to have all things and yet be 
Self-bound to dark despondency, 

And self-tormented, beyond reach of doubt, 





By some cold word that puts all yearnings out.” 


Ir a man will only start with a fixed and honorable pur- 
| pose in life, and persistently attempt to carry it out to the 


Swedes, 16,000: Poles, 5,700 ; and Swiss, 2,000; with a! best of his ability, undismayed by failure or delay, the 


sprinkling of Russians, Hungarians, Spaniards, Portu- 


| time may be long in coming, but come it will, when that 


guese, and men of almost every other race and nationality | purpose will be achieved, however difficult it may secm 
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1 at the beginning. 


under the sun. 
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By N, ROBINSON, 


I was IN Munich in 1880. Heated and dusty, I arrived 
in the early morning at that hour which is so fragrant if 
one has had a good forty winks, but so feverish if the 
pillow has not been normally pressed. 

Happy thought! ashampoo! Close to the depot hung 
the brass basins denoting the presence of the modern 
Sangrado. Ientered the barber's shop, and, ye gods ! was 
confronted by a smiling representative of the female sex 
I yielded to destiny, and in a few minutes a pair 
of very soft hands were engaged in shearing my dust-laden 


divine. 


| 


locks, and later, in gently scratching my poll, in the ma- | 
nipulation necessary to the exquisite luxury of the dry | 


shampoo. This was the only occasion upon which I was 
ever operated upon by a female barber. 

A Summer’s day in 1882 beheld me in Milan. 
beard imperatively demanded trimming. 
an arcade, and the inevitable brass basins invited me to 
le presence of a barber, frizzed and curled and anointed 
like a beau of the Restoration. 

He bowed me to a chair with the grace of a Lord 
Chamberlain ; placed a towel under my chin as though 
he were decorating me, in the name of his Sovereign, with 
a foreign Order, and then called a half-shaven poodle, for 
whom he placed a chair in close proximity to mine, and 
to whom he commenced, while handling my locks, to nar- 
rate all the piquant and breezy gossip of the day. This 
for my especial delectation. And now I shall proceed to 
open this article on beards. 

Full beards were cultivated among Eastern nations in 
early times, and have always been regarded by them as 
a badge of dignity. The fact that the ancient Ngyptian 
pictures frequently represent the human male figure, 
especially when of a king or dignitary, without the beard, 
would seem to indicate that it was a mark of rank in 
Egypt to be devoid of that‘appendage. In ancient India, 
Persia and Assyria, however, the beard was allowed to 
grow long, and was always esteemed a symbol of dignity 
and wisdom, The Turks let the beard grow in full luxu- 
riance, while the Persians cut that upon the chin and 
sides of the face, according to fashion or caprice. In 
Turkey it is considered an infamy to have the beard cut 
off, and the slaves of the seraglio are shaved, as a mark 
of their servile condition. 

Previous to the reign of Alexander the Great, the Greeks 
wore beards ; but during the wars of that monarch they 
commenced shaving ; the practice having been suggested, 
it is said, by Alexander, for the purpose of depriving the 
enemy of an opportunity of catching the soldiers by the 
beard. This fashion, thus began, continued until the 
reign of Justinian, when long beards again became cus- 
tomary. The year 
which the Romans commenced the practice of shaving, 
and Scipio Africanus was, according to Pliny, the first of 
the Romans who daily submitted to the razor. 

The antique busts and coins prove that the Roman em- 
perors shaved until the time of Hadrian, who is said to 
have let his beard grow to conceal an ugly scar, The 
philosophers, however, from the earliest periods, seem to 
have affected the full-grown beard, it being esteemed by 
them, as among the Grecks, a symbol of wisdom. The 
fashion, however, seems to have varied with them subse- 
quently at different times. The Lombards, or Longo- 
bards, derived their name from the practice of going un- 
shaved. Tacitus tells us that the ancient Germans culti- 
vated the beard from its first growth until they had killed 


My 


an enemy in battle; and from Julius Cwsar we learn 
that the Britons merely allowed the mustache to grow, 
the beard being removed. 

Until the introduction of Christianity, the Anglo-Saxons 
all wore beards, without distinction, but then the clergy 
were compelled by law to shave. The English princes 
were in the habit of wearing mustaches till the Conquest 
of William I., and they felt it to be a very great indignity 
when the Conqueror compelled them to cut them off in 
accordance with the Norman fashion. The practice and 
precepts of the Christian fathers, who, like the Jewish 
rabbis, denounced shaving as a violation of the law of 
God, made the wearing of the beard during the early me- 


| diwval centuries a distinguishing fashion of the conti- 


I turned into | 


nental kings, nobles and dignitaries. Royal personages 
were, as I shall make further mention, in the habit of 
weaving gold with the beard, or ornamenting it with tagy: 
of metal. 

Till the separation of the Greek from the Latin Church, 
which began in the eighth century, the Popes, Emperors, 
nobles, and, except in England, the priests, had scrupu- 
lously abstained from the use of the razor. Leo IIL, to 
distinguish himself from the patriarch of Constantinople, 


removed his beard. Thirty years later Gregory IV., pur- 
| suing the same system, enjoined penalties upon any 





bearded priest. In the twelfth century the prescription 
which required all the clergy to shave their faces was 
extended to the laity, and even to monarchs. Godefroi, 
Bishop of Amiens, refused the offerings of any one who 
wore a beard. A preacher directed his eloquence against 
King Henry I. of England because he wore a beard, and 
the monarch yielded. Frederick Barbarossa offered a 
similar example of resignation. The Confessor of Louis 
VII. of France refused him absolution till he submitted 
to lose his beard. 

This state of things, however, did not last very long. 
In the thirteenth century Pope Honorius, in order, it is 
alleged, to conceal a very disfigured lip, allowed his 
beard to grow, and inaugurated anew the fashion which 
became prevalent in Europe in the age of Francis I. 

In England, during the reign of Good Queen Bess, the 
beard was worn generally by those of higher rank, and 
was trimmed in a style more or less distinctive of each 
class. ‘The fashion of wearin& the beard declined under 
the Stuarts, and at the Restoration there was no hair 
worn upon the face but the mustache, which, however, 
was luxuriantly cultivated by the courtiers and gallants 
of those days. 

At the beginning of the sixth century a shaven chin 


| and feeble mustache distinguished the nation of France 
300 B.c., is given as the time about | 


from all other neighboring nations, whose visages were, 
more or less, adorned with beards. At the opening of the 
sixth century, following the lead of their King, Clovis, 
Frenchmen ceased to shave completely, preserving a little 
tuft of beard on the chin. In course of time this tuft ex- 
tended to the cheeks, till toward the seventh century it 
became a formidable beard. Every man now wore it, the 
clergy excepted. 

The fashion of short beards came in during the reigns 
of the ‘‘rois fainéans,” or sluggish kings ; that is to say, 
during the eighth century, when the tuft of beard reap- 
peared on the extremity of the chin. 

The reign of Charlemagne was the signal for a new re- 


volution. All beard was shaven from the face, while a 


thick mustache was cultivated, extending downward at 
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each side of the mouth ; and during the reign of Charles- 
le-Chauvre descended to the chest. 

But the inconvenience caused by these mustaches soon 
made themselves felt, and the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury had not glided away ere they were entirely sup- 
pressed. 

It was at this moment—the laity abjuring—that the 
clergy adopted the beard. In the disputes arising be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins this innovation was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to produce anathema. 
Tho shaven priests of the Greek Church were scandalized 
by the long beards of their western brothers, which they 
considered as a violation of sacerdotal sanctity, and the 
excommunication Jaunched in 858 against Pope Nicholas 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople was partly based upon 
the fact that the Latin priests omitted to shave. 

Notwithstanding the thunders of Photius, the beard re- 


gained favor in France, and again came into fashion at the | 


commence. 
ment of the 
tenth century. 
It modified 
its shape in 
each succeed- 
ing year. Un- 
der Henry IV. 
the beard was 
rounded off, 
and did not 
pass the ears ; 
the mustache 
was long, 
loose and 
pointless, and 
the beard, 
lon g and 
peaked, was 
grown at the 
extremity of 
the chin. 

With more 
or less of 
variation, this 
mode lasted 
to the end of 
the twelfth a= 
century, when -- ’ a; 
the chins of : = 
the clergy and 
lackeys were shaven clean. After a century and a half 
of absence, the beard made a slight impression under 
Philippe de Valois, but it disappeared with him. Even 
the mustaches were worn short and somewhat close-cut. 
Charles VII., Louis XI., Charles VIII., and Louis XII, 
all shaved. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century beards had en- 
tirely disappeared, and it was only in such ceremonies as 
exacted the wearing of a beard that the hirsute appendage 
was to be seen, and then it was a false one. When the 
Duke of Lorraine attended in state the obsequies of the 
Duke of Burgundy,.killed in 1476, he wore, according to 
the customs of ancient cavaliers, a gilded beard. 

Francis L, on the day of féte of kings, having been ac- 
cidentally wounded in the head by a flask flung from a 
window, was compelled to have his hair cut off. Fearing 
to look like a monk with shaven head and chin, he let 
grow his beard. The long beard came into fashion’s 
train save with priests and magistrates. The former rose 
jn open arms, and a decree of Sorbonne, of 1561, declared 
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that the beard was contrary to modesty, which ought to 
be the first principle of a cleric. However, the laity 
clung to it, and the beard, dyed, perfumed, sometimes 
tinted with gol’ and silver, became the rage; petits 
maitres, or fops, 1ondled it, inclosing it during sleep in a 
perfumed bag, called ‘‘ bigoteile,” and otherwise went into 
‘‘quite too too, utterly,” etc., etc., over it, till it became 
the most important portion of the toilet. 

The commencement of the decline of beards in Franca 
dates from the reign of Louis XIII. The chin-tuft re- 
placed the thick beard. Reduced to a simple mustache 
under Louis XIV., this last ornament even became in- 
commodious, through the increasing use of snuff, till it 
was gradually suppressed, and the only beards worn 
during the eighteenth century were those appertaining to 
a few religious orders, up to 1789, and the small sect 
called ‘‘ Free Thinkers.” With ‘‘ Le Petit Caporal,” as 
the Great Napoleon was lovingly called} the mustache 
flourished in 
the army, 
while in the 
salons the 
esthetics re- 
vived the 
Greek fash- 
ions. Later 
the Gothic 
came to the 
front, and 
with the Cri- 
mean war was 
re-born the 
full, thick 
beard, a sort 
of muffler for 
the throat in 
the damp and 
muddy tren- 
before 
Sebastopol. 

A very re- 
markable 
beard was 
that of St. 
Nice phorus, 
and the extra- 
ordinary man- 
ner in which 
he acquired it 
worthy of note. Mandrell states that he beheld at Bay- 
reuth, in a church of the Greek faith, the life-size statue 
of a saint, with a beard descending to his waist. The 
priest who accompanied Mandrell, perceiving the curios- 
ity of his companion, at once informed him that the saint 
was Nicephorus, in relation to whom he told the follow- 
ing interesting legend : 

“The saint,” he said, ‘‘was a man of eminent virtue 
and sanctity, but being only mortal, the shadow on his 
life arose from the fact of being beardless. The devil, 
desirous of profiting by this weakness, promised him that 
which nature had refused him, provided the saint con- 
sented to sell his immortal soul. However eager Nice- 
phorus was for a beard, he could not consent to obtain 
one at that price. He, therefore, rejected the insidions 
proposition with disdain, and placed his hand to his chin 
as if in affirmation. At the same instant, and to recom- 
pense him for his faith, the Divinity caused a beard to 
sprout beneath his very fingers, and to increase in length 
as he pulled it. Finding the hirsute appendage to 
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delightfully flexible, he did not cease pulling until the 
beard reached down to his toes.” 

A strange chapter in the history of beards is that 
“done” by the hand of Peter the Great of Russia. 
Boreda lichnaia tiagota, ‘*The beard is a useless embar- 
rassment,” said the Tsar of all the Russias, and he caused 
his words to be carved in bronze. 

Perceiving how greatly attached his subjects were to 
their dirty, ill-kept beards, Peter ordered them to be cut 
off, and established a tax upon such of his recalcitrant 
subjects as refused to comply with the ukase, the tax 
being in proportion to the means of the objector. If you 
were a court functionary, or merchant, you were taxed for 
wearing beard or mustache 100 roubles or $80; a shop- 
keeper, 60 roubles or $45; the inhabitants of Moscow, 30 
roubles or $22.50, while each peasant sporting a beard 
was compelled on passing the barriers to pay two dengui, 
the twentieth part of a rouble. They proved the pay- 
ment of this tax by producing a metal warrant, which it 
was deemed exceedingly advisable to carry about with 
them. Woe to the luckless wight neglecting to produce 
his passport. The officers of the guard were pitiless, and 
the beard fell beneath the clip, clip, clip of a monster 
scissors worn beside the sword. The warrant authorizing 
the beard was coin-shaped, on one side illustrated by a 
mouth, surmounted by a pair of long mustaches, beneath 
it a beard, and the words Denghi Visiati—‘‘ Money re- 
ceived ’—in a circle. On the reverse side the date. 

The prohibition of beards made by Peter on his return 
from a voyage in Europe, became law by a ukase dated 
1705, The date was stamped on the brass warrants. The 
prohibition would appear to have extended to a portion 
of Russia only. In 1722 it was applied to the City of 
St. Petersburg. The dissatisfaction was extreme. Every 
species of stratagem was had recourse to in order to avoid 
payment of the impost. A ukase of 1722 compelled every 
inhabitant of the city desirous of retaining his beard to 
wear a particular costume and to pay a tax of 50 roubles 
a year. The peasants who brought provisions to market 
were exempted, as the enforced payment of the toll at one 
time threatened to starve St.Petersburg, the farmers pre- 
ferring their filthy beards to filthy lucre. 

The impost became annual, and the coin-lile passport 
was replaced by a square plaque, which was renewed 
each year. It was of gold, and pierced with a hole fora 
ring, so as to enable the owner to wear it round his neck. 
On the plaque was inscribed: Shorodi pochlina vista 
‘The tax on the beard has been paid.” And Boroda 
lichnaia tiagota—‘*The beard is a useless embarrass- 
ment.” 

Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her predecessor. 
In 1728 a decree of Peter II. permitted peasants to culti- 
vate their beards, but the tax of fifty roubles remained 
in force against every other class, under penalty of penal 
labor. 

A ukase of the Empress Anne, in 1731, still further ag- 
gravated beard-wearers. 


J 


It was decreed that all persons 
not employed at agriculture who still wore their beards, 
should be enrolled under the head of ‘‘ Raskolnicks,” and 
be compelled to pay double taxes, outside the imposition 
of fifty roubles for the beard. Many Russians preferred 
expatriation to parting with their beloved beards. 

Peter III. was engaged in projecting still severer meas- 
ures, when his wife, Catherine, took both his throne and 
his life. Peter's hostile intents toward beards proved 
their safety, for Catherine, out of a spirit of sheer contra- 
diction, took the beard into favor, recalled the Raskol- 
nicks, and re-established them in the land. With this act 
of the Empress the war against beards in Russia ceased, 














To-day the beard is worn @ outrance, every moujik dics- 
porting a thick, unkempt, unsavory-looking face-cover, 
stained with vodka and tea. For my sins, I have been 
witness of certain steps toward cleanliness being taken 
by honest, bushy-bearded citizens of St. Petersburg, 
their necks craned over the Neva, their fingers nimbly 
chasing—well, external parasites of the animal kingdom. 

Allusion to female barbers has been made by me at the 
opening of this article. Pepys, in his immortal diary, 
under date, November 4th, 1666, notes: ‘‘The Duke of 
Albemarle is grown a drunken sot, and drinks with no- 
body but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep com- 
pany with. Of whom he (Mr. Cooling) told me this 
story : That once the Duke of Albemarle, in his drink, 
taking notice, as of a wonder, that Nan Hyde should ever 
come to be Duchess of York. ‘Nay,’ says Troutbecke, 
‘never wonder at that, for if you will give me another 
bottle of wine, I will tell you as great, if not greater, 
miracle.’ And what was that but that one dirty — 
(meaning his Duchess) should come to be Duchess of 
Albemarle.” 

The mother of this low-born and low-bred duchess was 
one of the “five women barbers” belonging to the local- 
ity, thus celebrated in the ballad of the day : 

‘Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the fame, 
Of five women barbers 
Who lived in Drury Lane ?” 


Smith, in his ‘Topography of London,” mentfons : 
**On one occasion, that I might indulge in the humor of 
being shaved by a woman, I repaired to the Seven Dials, 
where, in Great Andrew Street, a slender female per 
formed the operation, whilst her husband, a strapping 
sojdier in the Home Guards, sat smoking his pipe. There 
was a famous woman in Souther Street, who shaved ; and 
I recollect a black woman in Butcher Row, a street for 
merly standing by the side of St.Clement’s Church, near 
Temple Bar, who is said to have shaved with ease and 
dexterity. Mr. Batrick informs me that he has read of 
the five barberesses of Drury Lane, who shamefully mal- 
treated a woman in the reign of Charles IT. 

A Chinese barber’s shop possesses peculiarities all its 
In one of these emporiums sacred to pig-tail, a 
somewhat entertaining incident recently occurred. In the 
center of the dingy apartment an old and almost superan- 
nuated Chinaman sat on a low stool, holding in his lap the 
head of a fellow countryman, whose body was stretched 
upon the floor. The aged man grasped in his right hand 
a long, slender steel blade, while in his left he held a 
sponge saturated with soapsuds. Having lathered with 
great care the head which he held in his lap he began, 
seemingly with the utmost caution, the work of shaving 
off a growth of hair, apparently four or five days old, 
which surrounded the tonsure, or what is known in the 
vernacular as the pig-tail. After his scalp had been 
shaved as carefully as a civilized man’s face could be at 
a barber’s-shop, the heathen operated upon arose and 
shuffled around the room, each Chinaman in turn run- 
ning his hand over the shaven head and expressing either 
by a grunt or word his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the job. When he had nearly made the rounds, one of the 
Mongolians dressed like an American and who seemed to 
be particularly fastidious, carefully examined the new]; 
shaved skin and, after having run his hand over it several 
times, jumped up, uttering a dissatisfied grunt, and 
walked toward the light, pulling after him the man whose 
head he was examining. Everybody gathered around 


own. 


| under a lamp that hung by a string from a bamboo cross- 
After a multitude of gestures the barber was 
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called forward and shown a yery small spot upon which a 


few hairs had been overlooked. He thereupon again took 
his place on the stool, the old Chinaman again assumed 
his recumbent position, and the job was completed to the 
satisfaction of all. 

When the last man was getting shaved he fell into a 
doze, his head bobbing suddenly to one side. As it did 
so the razor slipped, and cut off several hairs from the 
sleeper’s queue. The barber, as he witnessed the acci- 
dent, uttering an exclamation of astonishment, jumped, 
and then falling upon his knees, assumed a supplicating 
air. One would have supposed, from the expression of 
his face, that he had mortally offended or terribly injured 
his customer, for which act he was asking pardon. The 
dozing Chinaman had also awakened, and putting his 
hand to his head, uttered a plaintive howl, and was at 
once surrounded by everybody present. Each person ex- 
amined his head with consternation pictured on his face. 

The owner of the laundry explained. The barber who 
was doing the shaving had cut off several hairs of the un- 
fortunate man’s pig-tail—one of the greatest calamities 
that could have happened to the latter. It was the 
belief of every Chinaman that for each hair cut or 
torn from his queue he would be kept one year out of 
the Flowery Kingdom, where he expected to go when he 
died. As this particular man had lost, by careful count, 
four hairs, he would be compelled to roam in outer dark- 
ness after death for four years. Chinamen cannot offer 
a greater insult to another than to pay him a visit 
with his hair wrapped round his head, and it is always 
considered extremely polite, and a mark of courtesy, to 
plait the queue afresh just before making a call, A well 
bred Chinee would no more think of paying a visit to one 
of his countrymen without shaving his head, than a dude 
would think of calling on a lady friend with an unshaven 
face. 

Among the fantastical vagaries which formerly diversi- 
fied the form of beards, the stiletto beard was long dis- 
tinguished. It was sharp and pointed, as its name im- 
plies, and is thus noticed in an old ballad : 

“The stiletto beard, 
Oh, it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath; 
For he that doth place 
A dagger in his face, 
What must he wear in his sheath?” 


It was called a dagger beard, and is said to have been 
adopted from abroad. ‘There were yarious other forms of 
beards, such as that of a Roman T, a spade, and even a 
tile, that is, red and square. This beard is like a T, is 
celebrated in the ballad already mentioned, where it is 
the first that is mentioned : 

“The Roman T, 
In its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose; 
But so high it turns, 
That oft it burns, 
With the flames of a torrid nose.” 


The Rev. John More, of Norwich, a worthy ciergyman 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is said to have had the 
longest and largest beard of any Englishman of his time. 
He used to give as a reason for it, ‘that no act of his life 
might be unworthy of the gravity of his appearance.” 

Guillaume Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, who assisted at 
the Council of Trent, and built the college of the Jesuits 
at Paris, was remarkable for the fineness of his beard. It 
was, indeed, deemed too good a beard for a bishop ; and 
the canons of his cathedral, in full chapter assembled, 
came to the barbarous resolution of shaving him, Accord- 














ingly, when he next came to the choir, the dean, the 
prevot, and the chantre approached, with scissors and 
razors, soap, basin and warm water. At sight of these im- 
plements, the bishop took to his heels, and escaped to the 
Castle of Beauregard, about two leagues from Clermont, 
where he fell ill from vexation, and died. During his 
sickness, he made a vow never to set foot in Clermont, 
where they had offered him so villainous an insult ; and 
to be revenged, he exchanged his bishopric with Cardinal 
Salviati, nephew of Pope Leo X., who was so young that 
he had not a hair upon his chin. Duprat, however, re- 
pented of the exchange before his death, and wrote a 
letter to Salviati on the subject, in which he quoted these 
lines of Martial : 
Sed tu nee propera, brevibus nee erede eapillis 
Tardaque pro tanto munere barba veni.” 


The Barber-Surgeons have been “ howling swells ” from 
an early period of England's history, and their Hall, with 
its Holbein, is one of the sights of London. 

The first Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell Street, is 
said to have been of the date of Edward IV. The second 
hall was built by Inigo Jones, 1636, and was repaired by 
that distinguished amateur in architecture, the Earl of 
Burlington. The theatre, one of the finest of Inigo’s 
works, in the opinion of Horace Walpole, was pulled 
down at the latter end of the last century, and sold for 
the value of the materials. Hatton describes it tempt- 
ingly as a theatre fitted with ‘‘ four degrees of cedar seats,” 
rising one above another, and adorned with the figures 
of the seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, and a bust of King Charles I. 
elliptical cupola. 


The roof was an 
The quaint old wooden doorway, with 
the deep arched roof, the grotesque, goggling head, the 
monsters, stiff foliage, and heraldry, has been removed, 
to humor a stuck-up modern set of chambers, and the 
three razors quartered on the Barber-Surgeons’ arms, and 


| the motto, “Trust in God,” are gone. The hall, now dis- 


placed by warehouses, stood on a bastion of the old 
Roman wall ; and the architect had ingeniously turned it 
to use, in the erection of the west end of the room. 

3efore the late changes the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall used 
to be dirty and neglected. The inner hall, now pulled 
down, was some sixty feet by thirty, and was lighted by 
an octagonal lantern, enriched with fruit and flowers deli- 
cately carved in wood. Many of the pictures are fine, 
especially the great Holbein’s, ‘‘ The Presentation of the 
Charter by Henry VIII.” This picture contains, among 
eighteen other portraits, that of Sir William Butts, the 
good-natured physician who saved Cranmer from disgrace, 
and that of Dr. John Chamber, the doctor who attended 
Queen Anne Boleyn in her confinement with Elizabeth. 

‘To this year” (1541), says Mr. Wornum, ‘also possi- 
bly belongs the Barber-Surgeons’ picture of Henry grant- 
ing a charter to the corporation. The Barbers and Sur- 
geons of London, originally constituting one company, 
had been separated, but were again, in the thirty-second 
of Henry VIII., combined into a single society, and it was 
the ceremony of presenting them with a new charter 
which is commemorated by Holbein’s picture, now in 
their hall in Monkwell Street. In 1745 they were again 
separated, and the Surgeons constituted a distinct com- 
pany, and had a hall in the Old Bailey. The date of this 
picture is not known, but it was necessarily in or after 
1541, and as Holbein’s life did not extend much beyond 
this time, there is some probability in the report alluded 
to by Van Mander, namely, that the painter died without 
completing the picture. Besides the king’s—a seated 
full-length. crowned, and with the sword of state in his 
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right hand— it contains also 
portraits of eighteen members 
of the guild, three kneeling on 
the right hand of the king, 
and fifteen on the other, and 
among them are conspicuous 
our friends Butts and Cham- 
ber on the right. 

‘““We have an interesting 
notice of this picture in 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ where, 
against the date August 29, 
1668, that is, two years after 
the Great Fire, he notes: ‘At 
noon comes, by appointment, 
Harris to dine with me ; and 
after dinner he and I to 
Chirurgeons’ Hall, where they 
are building it new, very fine ; 
and there to see their theatre, 
which stood all the fire, and, 
which was our business, their 
great picture of Holbein’s, 
thinking to have bought it, 
by the help of oe Pierce, for 
a little money. I did think to 
give £200 for it, it being said 
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to be worth £1,000; but it is 
so spoiled that I have no mind 
to it, and is not a pleasant 
though a good picture.’ 

‘*Pepys is very candid about 
his motive for buying the pic- 
ture ; because it was said to be 
worth a thousand pounds he 
was willing to give two hundred 
for it, not that he wanted the 
picture for its own sake ; how- 
ever, he did not like it, and he 
declined the speculation. When 
we consider the worth of money 
at that time, the estimated value 
seems an enormous one. Pe- 
pys’s own price was not an in- 
considerable sum. The picture 
is on oak, on vertical boards. 
about six feet high by ten feet 
three inches in width.” 

There is a letter of James J. 
to the Barber-Surgeons still in 
their possession. It is dated 
1617, requesting the loan of 
this picture, in order that it 
should be copied. 

Shortly before this picture of 
Holbein’s was finished, Henry 
(who was always murdering or 
marrying) wedded ugly Anne of 
Cleves, beheaded Cromwell, anil 
married Lady Katherine How- 
ard. Holbein himself,who lived 
in the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, died of the plague 
in the year 1543, as was proved 
by Mr. Black’s discovery of his 
hasty will. Before this discov- 
ery the date of Holbein’s death 
was generally assigned to 1554. 
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The growth of beards was regulated by statute at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when ‘ It was 
ordered that no fellow of that house should wear a beard 
of above a fortnight’s growth.” Transgression was pun- 
ished with fine, loss of commons, and finally expulsion ; 
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but fashion prevailed, and in the following year all previ- 
ous orders respecting beards were repealed. 

Having said so much about beards, I shall now take a 
glance at whiskers. 

Whiskers only were permitted to the officers of the 
British Infantry before the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
Cavalry officers were alone entitled to wear a mustache. 
The snow and mud of the trenches before Sebastopol 
‘leveled up” all. 

Officers in the British Army now wear a mustache, with 
a two-inch shave between the whiskers. 

Among the European nations that have been most curi- 
ous in whiskers, Spain holds the first rank; and the 
Spaniards have often made the loss of honor consist in 
that of their whiskers. The Portuguese were not tlie 
least behind them in this respect. In the reign of Cath- 
erine, Queen of Portugal, the brave John de Castro had 
just taken in India the castle of Diu; victorious, but in 
want of everything, he found himself obliged to ask the 
inhabitants of Goa to lend him a thousand pistoles, for 
the maintenance of his fleet ; and as a security for that 
sum, he sent them one of his whiskers, telling them, ‘‘AlJ 
the gold in the world cannot equal the value of this natu- 
ral ornament of my valor ; and I deposit it in your hands 
as a security for the money.” The whole town was 
affected with this singular trait of heroism, and every one 
interested himself about this invaluable whisker ; even 
the women were desirous to testify their respect for so 
brave a man; several sold their bracelets to increase the 
sum asked for ; and the inhabitants of Goa sent him im- 
mediately both the money and his whisker. 

In the reign of Louis XIII., of France, whiskers at- 
tained the highest degree of favor, at the expense of the 
expiring beards. In those days of gallantry they became 
the favorite occupation of lovers ; a fine black whisker, 
elegantly turned up, was a very powerful mark of dignity 


with the fair sex. Whiskers continued in fashion during 
the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. This King, 
and all the great men of his reign, took a pride in wearing 
them ; and they were the ornament of 'Turenne, Colbert, 
Condé, Corneille, Moliere, etc. It was then no uncom- 
mon thing for a favorite lover to have his whiskers turned 
up, combed, and pomatumed by his mistress ; and for 
this purpose, a man of fashion took care to be always 
provided with every little necessary article, especially 
whisker wax. It seems the levity of the French made 
whiskers undergo several changes, both in form and 
name ; there were Spanish, Turkish, guard-dagger whis- 
kers ; in short, royal ones, which were the last worn, their 
smallness proclaiming their approaching fall. 

It is not well known that there was a severe law in 
China against plucking, removing or transporting the 
whiskers of Confucius, that idol of Chinese philosophers ; 
and that beheading was the punishment of those cauglit 
in the attempt. 

Confucius’s incomparable whiskers were said to impart 
the knowledge, while they conferred the manly beauty, of 
the illustrious sage upon the wearer. After this proof of 
the antiquity and influence of whiskers, is it surprising 
that the weak should wear them, that they may look 
strong ; the old, that they may look young; the cow- 
ardly, that they may look brave ; and the ugly, that they 
may look beautiful ? 

And lastly, a word for wigs, which were invented about 
the time of the first Roman Emperors. Baldness was 
then considered a deformity, and we are told that Otho 





A SPANISH BARBER. 


had a kind of scalp of fine leather, with locks of hair 
upon it, so well arranged as to appear natural ; yet Domi- 
tian, who reigned some years after him, did not find 
means to hide his want of hair, though so mortified by 
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it that he could not bear to hear the subject of baldness 
mentioned, 

The Chevalier Folard asserts, in his notes on Polybius, 
that wigs were in use before the time of Hannibal ; and 
he cites a passage from that author, not only to prove 
that Hannibal wore one himself, but to infer from the 
manner in which the fact is related, that it was not then 
introduced into Rome until the period already mentioned. 
It is, indeed, pretty evident that wigs were unknown in 
the time of Julius Cesar ; for it is well understood that 
he valued his crown of laurels more as a covering for 
his baldness, than for the honor it conferred ; and it may 
fairly be presumed that if wigs had been generally worn, 
he would not have neglected so easy a method of covering 
his baldness. 


A PLEA FOR THE MOLE. 
By ONE Irs Habits 

Ix introducing this much persecuted and, I believe, 
underrated little animal to the notice of your readers, I 
hope that my humble appeal in its behalf may have the 
effect of placing him and his family in a more favorable 
position than he has hitherto held in the estimation of the 
general public. 

The mole is peculiar in its construction. Its body is 
thick and round, the fore-part being thickest and very 
muscular ; and its legs are so very short that the animal 
seems to lie flat, and as it rests in this position, the four 
feet appear as if they immediately lay sprawling from the 
body. The feet are furnished with five fingers, each sur- 
mounted by a strong nail or claw, and they are turned 
outward and backward, like the hands of a man when 
swimming. The shortness, breadth and strength of the 
fore-feet or hands, which are inclined outward, answer 
the purposes of digging, serving to throw back the earth 
with great ease. The mole is furnished with what might 
be called an apology for a tail, so short, that we may ac- 
quit him of any attempt at swagger in wearing this orna- 
ment. 

The snout of the mole 1s very swine-like, though his 
habits are not, and with the exception of one slight draw- 
back, which militates agaizist a desire for a close intimacy 
with him, he might be considered an eligible acquaint- 
ance. The little drawback is, that he has such a multi- 
plicity of parasites upon his shoulders and back, that I 
think the most ardent entomologist would scarcely care 
to examine, much less to count, them. These are no 
donbdt some of the ills that mole-fiesh is heir to. With a 
wish to inform myself of the nature of these parasites, I 
enleavored to scrape some of them from the back of a 
friendly mole without injury to him, for examination, but 
did not succeed, as they maintained such a hold upon his 
hair, that upon further prosecution of my investigation, 
he objected, and so far that, although we had agreed right 
well together for more than half an hour, he endeavored 
to bite me. In this exhibition of ill-temper he displayed 
a set of beautiful teeth, and being critical in my observ- 
ance of them, I noticed particularly the strongly devel- 
oped canine teeth in the upper jaw. Having frequently 
examined the jaws of dead moles, my belief in the mole 
being a carnivorous animal is very much strengthened. 

It has long been believed that the mole is a worm-eating 
animal, acd my own observations confirm this. One 
morning, in the month of April, 1880, whilst walking over 
a small piece of grass land, I saw a mole upon the sur- 
face, and whether the strength of the roots of the turf 
whence he had emerged had prevented his making a re- 
entry, or whether he had an ambition to seek pastures 
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new, I do not know, but I captured him with little diffi- 
culty, greatly to his discomposure, as I judged from the 
violent palpitation of his heart. I carried him for a short 
time in the hollow of my left hand, and endeavored to 
allay his fears by stroking his back with my right. My 
efforts to soothe his perturbations were successful, as by 
degrees the palpitation ceased, and the ‘heart beat regu- 
larly. It occurred to me that a little refreshment might 
be acceptable to him, and a boy soon procured a quantity 
of good-sized earthworms. I offered my velvety friend 
one of them, which he immediately seized with his paws, 
and as he showed an inclination to sit down, I placed him 
upon the grass. He sat down upon the turf as straight 
as a young boarding-school miss fresh from her back- 
board, in the presence of her schoolmistress. His tail, 
which was carefully arranged behind him, and reposed its 
short length upon the grass, gave him a most jaunty air. 
He ate seven large worms in quick succession, but meta- 
phorically laid down his knife and fork when half through 
the eighth. 

I have said that he sat perfectly erect during his meal, 
and in whatsoever way the worms were presented to him, 
headforemost, tailfirst, or sideways, he always turned each 
worm headfirst toward him, and killed it before eating it. 
This he did by biting it in what might be called the neck, 
where, in most earthworms, a kind of ring or elevated 
fleshy belt near the head is to be seen. Though the worm 
has neither bones, brains, eyes, nor feet, it has a heart, 
which is situated near the head, in or near the belt before 
spoken of. I noticed carefully that he bit each worm 
once only; and death was instantaneous. A worm having 
been killed, he commenced eating it, beginning at the 
head, and passing it carefully through his hands ; thereby 
all earth was cleared from it before it entered his mouth. 
He munched each worm with keen relish, treating each 
in the same manner, and I could distinctly hear a clear 
and crisp noise during his refection, similar, in a smal] 
way, to that made by a man eating celery. 

A writer in a short article upon the mole in a popular 
periodical says : ‘‘ Earthworms form the daintiest dinners 
of the hungry little fellow. But he is a bit of an epicure, 
objecting to eat the worms until they have been skinned. 
He is said to perform this operation for himself in the 
neatest manner.” This is certainly not the case. This 
same writer further says : ‘‘ During these nightly rambles 
the mole is sometimes snapped up by a hungry owl, in 
want of a supper for herself and ravenous family. The 
owl and owlets have probably little cause for rejoicing ; 
a severe fit of indigestion must surely be their fate after 
swallowing the tough skin of the mole.” This writer 
must be unaware that owls, as well as other birds that 
live upon lizards, mice, and such-like food, though they 
swallow them whole, afterward always disgorge the skin 
and bones, rolled up in a pellet, as being indigestible. 

The muscular strength of a mole is considerable, in 
comparison with his size and weight. A full-grown male 
measures six and a half inches from the point of the snout 
to the tip of the tail; the tail itself being three-quarters 
of an inch in length. His average weight is three anda 
quarter ounces, and his girth round the shoulders is five 
inches. The female is less. Moles feed twice a day—in 
the morning about eight o’clock, and in the afternoon 
about three, as long experience of their habits has 
shown. 








Ir is easier to pretend to be what you are not than to 
hide what you really are; but he that can accomplish 
both has little to learn in hypocrisy. 
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War having been, from time immemorial, the chief 
pastime of kings and nobles, it was sufficient to give the 
diamond its first rank among stones, that it was supposed, 
perhaps as the result of a false derivation from a and 
dumao, to render its possessor invincible in war, and to 
enable him to repel an enemy ; besides having the minor 
virtues of averting bad dreams, poison and insanity, 
which are all three the peculiar dangers of royalty. 

But the diamond was far from being the only stone that 
was useful for those who wished to combine safety with 
bravery in battle. The amethyst was another ; for the 
physician Camillo Leonardus, who wrote the ‘ Mirror of 
Stones” (Lapidum Speculum) for Cesar Borgia speaks of 
it as the preserver of military men and the giver of vic- 
tory over an enemy. Other stones all had their virtues, 
derived in many cases from the most remote days of 
paganism. The chrysolite could drive away evil spirits. 
The heliotrope conferred the gift of prophecy. The onyx 
dispelled sadness, but was a multiplier of strife and quar- 
reling. Coral kept off storm and thunderbolts from 
fields, or houses or ships. 

Next, or perhaps equal in importance, to the value of a 
stone as a pledge of victory in battle with an enemy 
would stand its capacity to insure to its possessor the ful- 
filment of his prayers addressed to the immortal gods. 
This is what stands out in the poem of Onamakritus on 
stones, the oldest extant, as their chief interest and pur- 
port. The great virtue of the crystal, the adamas, the 
tree-agate, the jasper, the topaz, the opal, is that the gods 
cannot resist the spell of their influence. Only let a man 
go to a temple with a crystal in his hand, and none of the 
immortals will refuse to hear his prayer. 

Did, then, the same belief in the power of minerals to 
influence the gods in favor of their petitioners, pass from 
pagan into Christian thought, and even into the service 
of the new religion ? 

A decree of Innocent III., in the twelfth century, or- 
dained for the future the sapphire should always be the 
stone used for the rings with which bishops, at their in- 
vestiture, were wedded tothe Church. The question then 
arises, Why the sapphire? It has been suggested that 
the use of this stone had some reference either to the 
harmony of its color with the rest of the priestly vest- 
ments, or to its supposed efficacy in assisting those who 
were pledged to celibacy in the due and proper observa- 
tion of their engagement. 

One of the principal virtues of the ancient sapphire 
was that of its inducing the gods to lend a favorable ear 
to their petitioners. ‘‘ When sacrifices were offered,” 
says De Boot, ‘‘and responses sought from Phebus, it 
was thought that he was better pleased, and that it was 
easier to get anything from him if the sapphire were ex- 
hibited, as it were a sign of concord.” But Marbodius 
certainly meant our sapphire when he spoke of it as called 
the holy stone, and ascribed to it the following virtues 
among others : 

‘*Educit carcere victos, 
Obstrictasque fores et vincula tacta resolvit, 
Pacatumque Deum reddit precibusque faventem.” 


We may, therefore, conjecture that the reason why the 
sapphire became the episcopal stone was, because it was 
thought to have the same efficacy in regard to prayer that 
was attributed in ancient times to it. 

It is strange, then, that the sapphire, which, in addi- 
tion to its other merits, possessed that also of keeping a 
man safe from the influences of fraud, or fear, or envy, 
should have come in modern superstition to hold the po- 








sition of an unlucky stone. It is not easy to account for 
this change of feeling, for nothing is so conservative as 
superstition, or less liable to freaks and fluctuations. 
The same is true of that most glorious of all stones, the 
opal. If any stone deserves worship for its beauty it is 
the opal ; and so rightly valued at its proper worth was 
the opal in olden days, that after ages admired the 
Roman senator who, when Mare Antony coveted his opal 
ring, went into voluntary exile, preferring to part with 
his country rather than his gem. Yet in these days 
there are numbers of people who will refuse the gift of 
an opal or sell any they may possess, on account of its 
bad reputation as a bringer of bad luck and dispeller of 
affection. 

Yet it was the reverse of an inauspicious stone in former 
days. According to Onamakritus, it was one of the 
stones that would insure the efficacy of prayer. Accord- 
ing to Berquem, the opal made its wearer lovable, and 
conciliated love; it rejoiced the heart, preserved from 
poison and infection, dissipated melancholy, and strength- 
ened the sight. What, then, could be more desirable, 
either as a gift or a possession ? 

Whence, then, arose the bad reputation of the opal ? 
Barbot, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Precious stones,” says that it 
is evidently due to its connection with the legend of 
Robert the Devil, without. explaining further ; whilst 
sometimes it is traced to the story of the opal in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Anne of Geierstein.” It will be remem- 
bered that in the weird tale of Anne’s grandfather, the 
Persian lady whom he married possessed a marvelous 
opal which, on the day of the christening of their child, 
when some holy water came in contact with it, first shot 
out a brilliant spark, and was the next instant ‘‘lightless 
and colorless as a common pebble.”’ The Persian hero- 
ine fainted and died, and was followed by her husband, 
Herman of Arnheim, three years afterward ; and their 
granddaughter, referring to the story, said that she had 
heard of the opal growing pale, it being the nature of that 
noble stone to do so on the approach of poison, and Her- 
mione having been thought to have been poisoned by the 
jealous Baroness Steinfeldt. 

But it is evident that there is not enough in either of 
these tales to account for a total change of popular super- 
stition ; neither the legend of Robert the Devil nor of 
the Persian Hermione having ever been sufficiently known 
to have had the slightest influence on common opinion. 
Till, therefore, some better explanation can be thought 
of, the wrong that is at present done to that fairest of all 
gems, the opal, must be set down as one of those freaks 
of superstition which are absolutely without justification 
or reason. 


A very pretty jewel-case and handkerchief-box com- 
bined may be made out of a cigar-box. Line the inside 
with pale blue or pink silk, by pasting on with flour 
paste. Cover the outside with a pale blue quilted satin 
with the monogram on the cover in blue and pink floss 
silk. Line with pink and blue ribbons an inch wide. 


Tue throne of England, so splendid when covered with 
silk, velvet and gold, is, in fact, only an ‘old oak 
chair,” over 600 years in use for the same purpose. Its 
existence has been traced back to the days of Edward I. 
The wood is very hard and solid; the back and sides 
were formerly painted in various colors, and the seat is 
made of a slab of rough-looking sandstone, twenty-five 
inches in length, seventeen inches in breadth, and nine- 
teen and one-half in thickness, and in this stone Lies the 
grand peculiarity of the chair. 
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A DARK DEED. 
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CHAPTER 

Goprrey Greyiock held Ethel from him, and searched 
her face with such tenderness as only she had power to 
bring to his cold, gray eyes. 

‘*What is the matter ?” he said. ‘‘ You have changed 
since your graduation, three days ago. You are as pale 
asa ghost. Something has gone wrong with you, Ethel.” 

She kissed him gayly, to hide her embarrassment. 

‘**No, grandpa, but the school is now like a tomb, you 
know. 
and for these last three days I have felt as ‘lone and lorn’ 
as Mrs. Gummidge herself.” 

‘**Put on your wraps, my dear, and we will be off at 
once. By-the-way, when I arrived, Miss Hale told me 
you were in the garden, looking for some lost trinket. 
Did you find it ?” 

She hung her head in mingled shame and alarm. Her 
grandfather was the only person on earth that she really 
feared. 

‘**It was the opal ring you sent me at Christmas,” she 
stammered. ‘‘ No, grandpa, I did not find it. I—I am 
very sorry.” 

‘Do not give it a thought. I will order another for 
you to-morrow. Remember,’’ with a fond smile that 
made his stern old face look ten years younger, ‘‘ you 
have only to ask and to have.” 

‘Madame, the principal, with whom Ethel Greylock 


had always been a prime favorite, now came hurrying | employ such a teacher in a school of romantic girls 
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-—- CONTINUED. 
down the stair for a parting word, and Miss Hale entered 
from the garden, and there were a few tears, a few em- 
braces, after which Godfrey Greylock led his grand- 
daughter to the carriage that waited at the gate. 

Against a neighboring lamp-post a man was audaciously 
lounging as the two came forth—a man intent upon 
having, at any cost, one last look at the girl he loved. 
As Ethel’s startled eyes fell upon him he boldly lifted 
the sombrero from his black curls, and by the cct at- 
tracted the attention of Godfrey Greylock. 

‘Who is that person, Ethel ?” he demanded, as he 
sprang into the carriage after his granddaughter. 

She was alarmed at her lover’s imprudence, and, like a 
true woman, delighted also. 

‘*His name is. Regnault,”’ she answered ; ‘‘he is tho 
music-teacher of the school, grandpa.” 

‘*Humph! the fellow looks like //dmlef. 
and garb remind one of the footlights. I shall know him 
when I see him again.”” Through the carriage window 
he stared back at the lamp-post and the cloaked figure 
leaning against it. ‘‘ My dear, is he foreign born ?” 

‘«T—I—that is,” stammered Ethel, ‘‘ Miss Hale once 
told me that he was a West Indian, and that once he had 
great wealth, but lost it in unlucky speculation, and now 
he depends upon his musical talent for a livelihood.” 

‘* Very imprudent of the principal, I should say, to 
Ho 
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has enough good looks to turn any number of feminine 
heads.” 

She leaned back in her seat, and yawned, like the 
hypocrite which she was. 

“I dislike handsome men, grandpa. Good looks should 
belong exclusively to women. Tell me,” changing the 
subject with suspicious haste, ‘‘ will dear Aunt Pam be 
expecting us at Greylock Woods? Did she not long to 
come with you to fetch me home ?” 

“Yes, to both questions,” he answered; ‘‘ but her 
strength is breaking up—she is fast becoming a confirmed 
iavalid, and her new physician protested against the jour- 
ney.” 

“Her new physician ? Where is Dr. Jarvis ?” 

“Dead, months ago. Anda young M.D. from Boston, 
a certain Dr. Richard Vandine, has taken his place in 
Blackport.” 

“Young ? oh, delightful!” she cried, with the mis- 
chievous dimples showing in her cheeks. ‘‘ And does 
Aunt Pam like him ?” 

‘*To such an extent that she will not attempt to live 
without his constant attendance. He is a lucky dog to 
have secured such a patient at the beginning of his 
career.” 

“Grandpa, your Dr. Richard Vandine interests me,” 
she cried, gayly. ‘‘ I shall immediately make him the cap- 
tive of my bow and spear !” 

Then she began to ply him with inquiries concerning 
Hopkins, the servants, the dogs, the peacocks—every- 
thing, animate and inanimate, at Greylock Woods. 

** Tsuppose I asked these same questions at the gradua- 
tion,” she laughed, ‘“‘ but, somehow, I cannot refrain from 
going over them all again. And there is mamma—I 
almost forgot mamma. Has she returned from Europe ? 
Is she at Rose Cottage ?” 

His face clouded, as it always did, when his daughter- 
in-law was mentioned. 

**No,” he answered, as if dealing with a distasteful 
matter ; ‘‘ the house is closed—she is still abroad, but I 
hold no communication with her.” 

‘‘Two or three times per year she writes to me,” said 
Ethel. ‘Her last letter was dated from some town in the 
Tyrol, where she was trying the baths for her injured 
limb. She seemed very hopeless—said she had been all 
over Europe in quest of relief, and had found none.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. Ever since the purchase 
of his granddaughter for ten thousand dollars per year, 
Godfrey Greylock had done his utmost to keep mother 
and child apart. As neither seemed to care for the 
society of the other, the task had not been difficult. Mrs. 
Iris had now secured a handsome income, and she loved 
not the life of a recluse. Was she absent from the 
Woods? Then Ethel’s vacations were spent at the villa. 
Was the ex-danseuse at Rose Cottage? Then Godfrey 
Greylock and Miss Pam whisked the little heiress away 
to some quiet watering-place, and made her happy there 
till the beginning of a new school term. 

In consequence the child had grown to womanhood 
almost a stranger to her mother. Of the latter's history 
she knew as much as did Godfrey Greylock—no more. 
Ethel loved Aunt Pam and tyrannized over her; she 
feared and adored her grandfather. In her eyes, he was 
the grandest, the noblest of men. That he shunned and 


disliked her mother—that he sought in every way to keep 
the child from the parent, did not disturb her in the 
least, for her affection for her maternal relative was of a 
vague and lukewarm character. 

For the greater part of this day, upon which she had 
taken leave of her school life, Ethel Greylock and her 








grandfather flew over the iron track toward far-away 
Blackport, talking affectionately, and watching, from tho 
window of the drawing-room car, the rain come down, 
and the hours dwindle. ‘The girl had discovered some- 
thing which none before her—not even the wife of his 
youth—had ever found—-the way to Godfrey Greylock’s 
stern, cold heart. As she leaned back in her chair, her 
loveliness enhanced rather than diminished by her simple 
traveling-dress, his eyes, usually so hard and indifferent, 
dwelt upon her with fondest love and admiration. 

This was the fairest flower that had ever bloomed on 
the Greylock tree! And she should have a future 
worthy of her beauty. He had planned it all—her 
marriage with the titled Englishman—her cousin, three 
or four times removed—the new splendors which she was 
to shed upon the name of Greylock. Verily she would 
wear the title of ‘‘ My Lady,” with a rare grace in that 
old manor house across the sea ! 

Late in the wet afternoon the two travelers alighted at 
the Blackport station. The carriage from the Woods was 
waiting tlere—they entered it, and went rolling off, at 
once, to the villa. 

Change which, sooner or later, visits all sublunary 
things, had, at last, found out Blackport. A revolution 
had swept its borders since that night when audacious 
little Fairy, the despised, the rejected, came uninvited to 
dine with her grandfather. The Summer idler had 
swooped down upon the old town like an army with 
banners. Fantastic cottages now stood everywhere along 
its bluffs and beaches. Handsome turnouts filled its 
once drowsy streets. A mushroom growth of smart 
shops arose at every corner. Only two places in Black- 
port remained impregnable, unchanged—Poole’s Inn and 
Greylock Woods. The caprice of Summer pleasure- 
seekers, the invasion of a host of people, intent on recrea- 
tion, the arrival and departure of excursion steamers and 
trains, could in no wise disturb the equanimity of these 
widely different, but equally conservative, houses. 

Godfrey Greylock and his granddaughter rode up the 
main avenue under the chestnuts and evergreens, and 
stopped at the door of the villa. A moment later and 
Ethel was in the lighted drawing-room, clasped in the 
arms of Miss Pam, who arose from a sofa to kiss and em- 
brace her niece. 

‘*My precious child,” she cried, ‘‘ have you, at last, 
come to us for good? Iam glad there is no one at Rose 
Cottage to dispute, at present, our claims upon you. 
How handsome you are! Why, you have actually grown 
lovely since the Christmas holidays! I was heart-broken 
because I could not go with Godfrey to see you graduate, 
but Dr. Vandine forbade it—he thought the journey too 
long for my strength.” 

‘*Pamela, let me remind you that we are both hungry 
and tired,” interrupted Godfrey Greylock. ‘‘ Allow us to 
brush the dust of travel from our clothes and dine. Later 
on, you can talk to your niece as much as you like.” 

Ethel went up to a suite of rooms which her grand- 
father had newly furnished for his expected idol, and 
made her toilet for dinner. She looked around on the 
buhl and porcelain, the silken hangings, the painted 
panels, the rich upholstery, and drew a long breath. 

‘*What a hot-house flower grandpa would make of 
me !”’ she thought; ‘‘ and how dearly I love all this ease, 
and luxury and display! Oh, am I—shall I ever be 
fitted to become the wife of a man who works for daily 
bread ?” : 

She went down to dine with her grandfather and Aunt 
Pam. There was a smile on her lips. bnt her heart was 
strangely heavy. After the meal—after Miss Pamela had 
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gone away to her own room, Godfrey Greylock began to 
speak of something that was constantly in his thoughts. 

“* Ethel,” he said, ‘ you know—for I have talked to you 
before of this matter—how much I wish for your union 
with Sir Gervase Greylock. For years this has been my 
pet ambition. Long ago I proposed the alliance to the 
baronet, and he offered no objection—on the contrary he 
expressed himself as ready and willing to accede to all 
my wishes.” 

** How good of him !” murmured Ethel, with a toss of 
her head. 

‘Sir Gervase is young and good-looking, and he has a 
title. You are young and more than good-looking, Ethel, 
and you have a large fortune. Nothing could be more 
admirable than such a marriage.” 

He stopped, in expectation of an answer, but she re- 
mained dumb. 

“You deserve something more than an ordinary man 
for your husband,” went on Godfrey Greylock. ‘‘ You 
deserve rank and honors, Ethel, and you shall have them. 
The time is at hand, I trust, for the fulfillment of my 
wishes. Sir Gervase is coming across the Atlantic to see 
his future bride, and to woo her in person. This, of 
course, is the proper thing, and I own that Iam glad of 
it ; for it is plain that every male with whom you come in 
contact—butcher, baker and candlestick-maker, will im- 
mediately be making love to you.” 

Still she was silent. With creditable persistency 
Godfrey Greylock went on : 

**Only yesterday I received a letter from the baronet, 
saying that he should sail from Liverpool at the earliest 
possible moment. I think we may look for him here at 
Blackport at any time.” 

She saw that she was expected to say something, so, by 
an effort, she uttered that one vague word—‘‘ Indeed !” 

He stared hard at her. 

“Ethel, I have talked with you about this matter 
before,” he said, a little resentfully. 

** Yes, grandpa.” : 

“T wish Sir Gervase to understand—I think I have 
made him understand—that, in giving him my heiress, I 
honor him more than he can honor me. You and I are 
Greylocks, also, and that he possesses the family title is 
simply an accident of birth.” 

“Yes, grandpa,” she answered again. 

“I believe the baronet to be a superb fellow—a fitting 
mate for you—worthy in every way to take your future 
into his keeping. In your union with him I shall, at 
last, find consolation for the disappointment of your 
father’s marriage years ago. Surely I need say no more 
to the child who loves me, and who has had ample assur- 
ance that her welfare is as dear to me as my own. Now 
kiss me, my dear, and go and rest. You look pale and 
tired.” 

She kissed him, with lips as cold as clay, and went 
away to her own chamber, and as she went, she was saying 
to herself, with a miserable, sinking heart : 

«Oh, if grandpa but knew how impossible it is for me 
to fulfill his wishes! Ishall break his heart—he will 
cast me out, as he did my father before me ; tut, God 
help me! I cannot do this which he asks—I can never, 
never, never marry Sir Gervase Greylock !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
VANDINE AT BLACKPORT. 
“ GranpPa must be English, or nothing,” said Ethel 
Greylock, as she leaned carelessly back ina chair of 
twisted vine, and let her violet eyes wander over the 








lawns and gardens of Greylock Woods. ‘‘In his estima- 
tion a thing that is not done in the style of the aristo- 
cratic Briton can never, by any possibility, be well done. 
What do you think of all this, Dr. Vandine ?” 

The person addressed stood by her chair—a young 
fellow, with eyes and hair of no particular color, a brist- 
ling red mustache, and a rather flashy necktie—in fact, 
Dick Vandine, now a physician of some years’ standing, 
but one upon whom fortune, as yet, had showered few 
favors. 

The scene upon which the pair looked was like a 
picture after Watteau. It was five o’clock of a perfect 
Summer afternoon, and the superb grounds of Greylock 
Woods were alive with elegant people—ladies in Paris 
bonnets and lovely dresses, men like tailor’s lay figures. 
Lawn-tennis, croquet and archery were in full blast. On 
the level sward a platform had been laid for dancers, and 
a band, hidden in areades of blossoming vines, filled the 
air with delicious music. There were trained servants 
gliding hither and thither with claret-cup, champagne- 
cup and ices, At a huge marquee, pitched in a wilder- 
ness of flowers, refreshments were served in the shape of 
salads and cold birds, pité de foie gras and jellied tongue, 
charlottes, patties, and every other delicacy known to 
such occasions. 

‘*Tt is heavenly—divine !” stammered Dr. Dick, without 
the smallest knowledge of what he was saying. 

Ethel Greylock laughed, mischievously. 

‘You are enthusiastic concerning garden-parties. Do 
you like lawn-tennis and croquet, and the ‘twanging of 
the bow-string,’ Dr. Vandine ?” 

‘*No,” he answered, coming to his senses a little, and 
pulling the red mustache down over his dubious mouth. 

“There you and I agree,” she answered, brightly ; 
“‘even at school, where amusements were few, I always 
detested these absurd games. Do you like Wattean cos- 
tumes, and rugs spread on the grass to keep the damp- 
ness from sensitive feet, and enormities of French 
cookery served under the trees when one would far 
sooner sit down to the table indoors—only that would 
not be English style? No, you have no penchant for 
these things, I see ; so, I beg you, do not call our garden- 
party heavenly or divine.” 

He colored to his eyes. 

‘* At least my words are applicable to some of the faces 
here,” he muttered, gazing straight down at the heiress 
of Greylock Woods. P 

He had come to this garden-party by invitation of Miss 
Pam. He had known Ethel Greylock just an hour by the 
clock, and that time had been sufficient to reduce him to 
as complete a state of idiocy as it is possible for a toler- 
ably sensible man to fall into at short notice, 

She wore a Gainsborough hat with a sweeping feather. 
Her dress was a shining marvel of peacock-blue. In the 
yellow Mechlin lace of the corsage drooped a great 
cluster of odorous blush-roses. Her pearly skin, her 
yellow hair, clinging in thick, close rings to her forehead, 
the splendor of her great, pansy-dark eyes took Vandine’s 
breath. His head swam as he looked at her. Repeat- 
edly he turned away, only to turn back again, and stare 
anew with ever-increasing surprise and rapture at her 
flawless beauty. Ethel had fulfilled the threat made in 
jest to her grandfather—already Aunt Pam’s new physi- 
cian was the captive of her bow and spear. 

‘How hot and tired Aunt Pam—poor soul !—looks, in 
her réle of hostess !” she said, paying no heed to the last 
remark of her companion. ‘‘ Do you know many of the 
people here, Dr. Vandine ?” 


‘*No,” he answered, frankly. ‘Howshould I? They 
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are, one and all, rich somebodies, and I—well, I have my 
way still to make in the world.” 

‘*Is Blackport a good place in which to make one’s 
way ?” she asked, carelessly spreading her painted fan. 

**T hope so,” he answered, with great cheerfulness. 
‘* At any rate, I am now settled for good at Cat’s Tavern.” 

‘«Cat’s Tavern !” echoed Ethel Greylock, with a ripple | 
of amusement in her tone. ‘‘ Pray, where is that ?” 

“It is the old public house that was formerly called | 
Poole’s Inn. The people at the hovels and cottages gave 
it its new name, because the taste of Miss Mercy Poole, 
the landlady, runs particularly to cats. She keeps in 
and about the house a baker’s dozen or more.” 

‘Delightful! Her choice of pets shows plainly that 
she is a spinster.” | 

“Yes. The Blackport people say that she had some 
love-affair in her youth which turned out unhappily, and | 
since that episode and the death of the old landlord, her 
father, she has fallen into eccentric ways.” 

‘**Tell me more about her.” 

“*T dare not attempt it. Mercy Poole must be seen to 
be appreciated.” 

** And the cats ?” 

‘* The same can be said of them, alse.” 

**T will ask grandpa to take me to the tavern to- 
morrow,” said Ethel, looking intently at the pictures on | 
her fan. ‘‘I yearn to make the acquaintance of that 
baker’s dozen of felines. In my childhood I once saw 
Mercy Poole, and I remember her still.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
shine slanted in warm floods through the trees ; the south | 
wind set the wilderness of verdure in the avenues and 
hollows all a-shake. Over the wide lawns, bristling with 
palms and aloes, and burning with huge pots and jars of | 
rare exotics, richly dressed people came and went—little | 
bright-winged birds. In the summer-houses and rose- 
alleys there were flirting and laughter. Balls and mallets 
rattled, and gay voices echoed from the croquet and 
tennis grounds. 

** Hark !” said Ethel Greylock, suddenly. 
that band playing ?” 

A burst of passionate, heart-breaking music poured |! 
out upon the air. 
bloom around, vibrated to its sad, its intense sweetness. | 
Directly Vandine, to his utter consternation, became 
aware that the painted fan had fallen from the slender 
hands of his companion. She was listening breathlessly 
to the music, and, as she listened, down her beautiful 
cheeks the tears poured like rain. Near the garden-chair | 
stood a group of guests. Vandine had the presence of 
mind to move promptly betwixt these and Miss Greylock, | 
whose agitation would otherwise be sure to attract atten- 
tion. She nodded her thanks. 

**Do not look at me,”’ she said, in a choked voice. 

He turned straight away. Even in his present dazed, 
enchanted state, Dr. Dick was not without penetration. | 
He saw that something must be amiss with the beautiful 
heiress of Greylock Woods. He ventured to glance back 
at her as soon as she regained composure. 

“What was it?’ he stammered, awkwardly. 
the—music ?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered, immediately assuming her usual 
composure. ‘‘ How I detest these emotional airs !—they 
make one feel like some absurd, love-lorn Mariana in the 
Moated Grange.” 

Uniler his breath he began to quote : 


The westering sun- 


What is 


The leaves overhead, the burning 


“ The— 


“She only said the day is dreary— 
‘He cometh not,’ she said. 
She said, ‘I am a-weary, a-woary —’” 





| damp. 


| was over. She was surrounded—monopolized. 


| What chance had he in such a company ? 


**Spare me!” she interrupted, lightly ; ‘‘ that style of 
poetry is not to my taste. Surely, Dr. Vandine, you 
ought to take a rug to Aunt Pam. She dislikes standing 
on the grass, and under these trees the sward is quite 
She will have influenza.” 

He was dismissed. At the same moment Godfrey Grey- 
lock approached his granddaughter’s chair. 

‘** What ! moping here, Ethel ?” he cried, and his eyes 
as they fell coldly on Vandine seemed to add : ‘‘ Wast- 
ing your time with this nobody.” He drew her hand 
promptly through his arm. ‘‘Come, my darling, this wiil 
not do—you are wanted elsewhere.’’ And he whisked her 
off like magic. Vandine picked up a rug and went to find 
Miss Pamela. 

‘**So you have been talking with my niece ?” said the 
old gentlewoman, as he spread the Oriental stuff under 
her feet. 

“Yes,” groaned Vandine. 

She had a sincere liking for her new doctor, and meant 
to give him timely warning. 

‘* Everybody here is raving of her beauty,” she went on, 
smoothing the point-lace ruffles over her delicate, jeweled 
hands. ‘‘I hope the child’s head will not be turned ; I 


| hope, too, that no foolish moth will singe his wings in a 
| forbidden fire. 


Of course, it is generally known that— 
that Ethel is as good as engaged to a baronet across tho 
water—a Greylock, like herself.”’ 

Yes, it was known. Vandine had heard of the matter 


| from a half-dozen sources—nevertheless he experienced 


an unpleasant shock. 

‘*Tt’s a thousand pities,’’ he blurted out, with the blood 
burning in his rugged, unhandsome face, ‘that the 
baronet cannot find a mate in his own country. Observe 
all those fellows yonder, clustering about Miss Greylock, 
like bees around the honey of Hymettus. It’s uncom- 
monly hard upon them—upon all her own countrymen, 


| in fact--this abominable English engagement.” 


“IT do not approve of such betrothals myself, but we 
Greylocks are half English, you know, and nothing would 
satisfy my brother but an English marriage for Ethel. 


| He fancies that she will ornament the family title.” 


‘* She would ornament a throne !” muttered poor Van- 
dine, with fervor. 

Miss Pam regarded him with a troubled air. 

‘*T fear, doctor, that you are not finding your share of 
amusement here. Will you not join the tennis-players, 
or those card-parties on the piazza ? There are scores of 
delightful girls among my guests—shall I not present you 
to some of them? Perhaps you will dance—the band is 
just striking up a waltz ?” 

‘No, thank vou!” he answered, gloomily. ; 

With the dazzling face of Ethel Greylock before his 
eyes, how could he look at other girls ? His happiness 
He could 
neither approach her again, nor gain another word with 
her. Everybody was paying court to her, as to a queen. 
And plainly 
Ethel had forgotten his existence. She had inflicted the 
fatal wound, and gone on her way unconscious of, and in- 
different to, the mischief. Miss Pam, in her character of 
hostess, was soon called from his side, and Dr. Dick found 
himself, disgusted and alone, among people for whom he 
cared nothing, and who cared nothing for him, deprived 
of the friendly shelter of a roof, and as forlorn generally 
as a cat in a strange garret. He was the first of the com- 
pany to make his adieux and rush away. 

Anxious to avoid the crowd, he turned from the main 
avenues and plunged into a side path, which at the end of 
a half-mile brought him to Rose Cottage. 
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The house had been closed for a year—Mrs. Iris and her 
servant Hannah Johnson were abroad—but now, as Dr. 
Dick came in sight of the pretty hermitage, the stir of 
human life about it, the opening of shutters, the figures 
of servants appearing and disappearing, told that pre- 
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parations for the return of the owner had already begun. 
On the vine-hung piazza an ancient green parrot, just 
brought back to the place by a servant to whom it had 
been intrusted during Mrs. Iris’s absence, sat on a perch— 
Miss Pam’s old gift to little Fairy. 


As Dr. Dick stalked 


OLDEN TIME. 
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by, the bird cocked its head knowingly to one side, and 
called, in a hoarse, derisive way: ‘‘ Where's Polly, good 
sir—where’s Polly ?” 

Vandine could not repress a start. The image of a 
certain Polly, a patient, long-suffering, much-enduring 
Polly, flashed across his mind, looked at him with big, 
dark, pathetic eyes. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went on, pursued into 
the shadow of the Woods, and far beyond sight of the 
cottage, by the shrill scream of the bird : “‘ Polly! Polly 
wants you! Polly wants you !” 

He came, at last, to a spot where the path dropped 
down into a dell, blue with violets. He threw himself on 
the fragrant grass and listened. The music sounded faint 
and far—a mere echo of delight. A jovial blackbird in 
scarlet shoulder-straps sang loudly in a tree-top over- 
head. A little snake flashed like a shaft of green light 
through the grass. Dr. Dick lay for a long time, staring 
blankly up at the sky, and thinking—thinking of the daz- 
zling face of a girl, in a ripple of yellow hair—a girl like 
a born princess, with blush roses a-droop on her bosom, 
and a flood of tears in her violet eyes. His hour had 
come! She had carried his heart by sudden storm. Dick 
Vandine, the insignificant Blackport doctor, was fiercely, 
furiously in love, for the first time in his life, and with 
the heiress of a million or more—the granddaughter of 
that most haughty aristocrat, Godfrey Greylock. 

** And worse yet,” mused Dr. Dick, with his jealous, 
woe-begone face still turned skyward, ‘‘she’s reserved 
for another fellow. Deuce take that Englishman! Why 
cannot he stay at home, and choose a wife from the 
bloated aristocracy of his own right little, tight little 
island! I hope the steamer in which he sets sail will 
sink him fathoms deep in the briny! By Jove! some 
men are born to good luck, sure enough! But who was 
she crying for at the garden-party this afternoon ?—the 
poor darling! Not the baronet, I'll be bound—a man 
whom she never saw. She has a mother in Europe—do 
girls of her age cry for absent mothers? Oh, Heaven! 
how lovely she is! Circe herself could never hold a 
candle to her. What an air she has! One would know, 
without being told, that there was blue blood in her per- 
fect veins. Even if no baronet stood in the way, am I the 
sort of fellow to win so much as the passing notice of a 
girl like that ? No, no—a thousand times no !” 

Lost in the half-sweet, half-bitter dreams of a lover 
whose cause seems hopeless, he lay there among the 
violets, while the day faded, and the twilight gathered. 
Presently he awoke to find the dell growing dark. He 
sprang to his feet, and went on down the silent, dusky 
path, till he came to the borders of the Woods. Over a 
wall, matted in woodbine, he leaped into the open high- 
road. 

It was late, and patients might be waiting at Cat’s 
Tavern. Blackport was a painfully healthy place, but 
oceasionally there was a call for Dr. Dick’s professional 
services. A crescent moon hung in the west, the after- 
glow lingered on the low clouds, two or three marsh- 
birds were flying through the purple light. Whether the 
garden-party had dispersed or not Vandine did not know 
—there was no sign, no sound of it anywhere on the 
road. He descended the hill, and drew near the deserted 
salt-pits. 

This piece of ground remained unchanged. No Summer 
visitors ever approached it, no hand of improvement, but 
the old sheds were now leveled with the dust, and un- 
known hands had heaped a great pile of rocks and rub- 
bish, like a cairn, on the very spot of Robert Greylock’s 
suicide. 





Blackport people were inclined to give the pits a wide 
berth. Of late, reports had got abroad that the ground 
about was haunted. Strange figures had been seen there 
by night—strange sounds of lamentation had been heard 
there—facts which rushed with unpleasant force upon 
Dr. Dick’s mind ; as, by an abrupt turn in the path, he 
suddenly came in view of the cairn, and espied, sitting 
upon its rude top, a shape which seemed to be neither 
ghostly or human. 

It was big, black, motionless. At a little distance it 
looked like some huge bird, watching for prey. Though 
Vandine advanced noisily, it neither stirred nor gave any 
sign of life. The head drooped, the arms trailed list- 
lessly, the body crouched forward in an attitude, half of 
fear, half of pain. Vandine, careless, fearless fellow 
though he was, experienced an unpleasant thrill. He 
stopped a few paces from the cairn. 

“* Halloa !” he cried. 

The figure did not move or reply. 

‘“‘Halloa, there, I say !” he called again, louder than 
before. 

With a hoarse, strange cry, the shape leaped down from 
the rubbish, and with a feeling of intense relief Vandine 
recognized it at once. 

‘**Beg pardon, Miss Poole !” he said. ‘‘I hope I’ve not 
frightened you. Upon my soul, I didn’t know you at a 
distance—thought it was the spirit, spook, bogie, or what- 
ever the thing is, which haunts this spot, according to the 
popular belief of Blackport.” 

Mercy Poole was dressed in black from head to foot, 
and in the failing light she looked almost gigantic. She 
wore a men’s low-crowned hat on her ropes of hair, which 
time had plentifully sprinkled with gray. Her face was 
seamed and wrinkled, but more with mental conflicts 
than with age—it was still a handsome face, like some 
gypsy queen’s, and full of gloomy power. As Vandine 
scrutinized it a little closer, he discovered that it was 
now ashy pale. 

‘* Being a doctor, you know the signs of fright when 
you see them,” she answered, dryly. ‘‘So I sha’n’t deny 
that you startled me. Yes, the town-folks avoid tlie old 
pits at this hour—more fools they, for ghosts are out of 
date.” 

He was thinking that she looked not unlike one her- 
self. What was the landlady of Cat’s Tavern doing in 
this desolate, evil place? Was she the bogie which 
Blackport people had seen from time to time hovering 
over the scene of the old tragedy ? 

“This is a villainous spot for twilight meditation, 
Miss Poole,” said Vandine—like everybody else in the 
town he had heard the story of Robert Greylock’s death 
—‘‘such beastly associations, you know. As I came in 
sight of you, you looked likéa great hawk, with broken 
wings, brooding on this rubbish-heap—by Jove! you 
did !” 

Her sombre, black eyes dwelt keenly on him for o 
moment—then were withdrawn. He had been her guest 
for weeks, and in this time had won her favor to an amaz- 
ing degree. 

‘‘A hawk, with broken wings,” she echoed, laughing 
strangely ; ‘‘ that’s not a bad idea. Years ago,” striking 
her breast, with unconscious tragedy, ‘‘a friend of mine 
came to his death on this spot. The stupid Blackport 
folks talk of meeting ghosts about the place. My God! 
If they only knew of the things that Jsee here! I say 
he came to his death, by which I mean that he was cruelly 
murdered—shot down, without mercy, without a word 
of warning, at midnight, on the very ground where your 
feet now stand.” 
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' So strange and impressive was her manner that Dr. 
Dick stepped involuntarily aside, as if he had touched 
the dead. 

‘I’ve always heard that it was a case of suicide,” he 
said. 

** Of course,” answered Mercy Poole, derisively ; ‘‘ who 
but me ever called it anything else? Mind you, Dr. 
Vandine, I know of whatI speak. Well, ’twas a long time 
ago—seventeen years—and the world cares little about 
such old affairs—you couldn’t awaken an interest in the 
subject now if you tried. All the same, Justice is only 
waiting—sooner or later, she will overtake the one who 
murdered him.” 

Then her manner suddenly changed. She moved off 
from the uncanny spot, and Vandine, nothing loath, fol- 
lowed her. 

‘* Have you been to Greylock Woods ?” she asked, over 
her shoulder. 

‘© Yes,” he answered. 

‘Did you see the young heiress ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*T hear she is comely, like all her race ?” 

‘* She’s the loveliest creature the sun ever shone upon.”’ 

She gave him a penetrating, backward glance. 

‘‘Ha! Ilike you, Dr. Vandine, which is more than I 
can say of most folks—let me give you a word of advice : 
Don’t lose your heart to the handsome heiress of the 
Woods. It’s bad luck, under any circumstances, to love 
a Greylock—nothing but woe can ever come out of it. J 
loved one of the name in my youth, and God only knows 
what the folly cost me! The father of your handsome 
Ethel was most miserable in his married life, and the old 
man up there,’’ waving one arm scornfully toward the 
villa, ‘‘the aristocrat who is made of better clay than his 
kind—I’ve heard a hundred times that his young wife, 
who died when her son was born, went gladly, thank- 
fully out of the world. Yes, it’s evil luck to love a Grey- 
lock—it’s madness, misery, ruin! There was never a 
happy man or woman of the-race—be warned in time !” 

Without another word she went striding off along the 
path like a grenadier. Dr. Dick followed her in silence 
to the inn. 

In these later years few guests sought entertainment at 
the old house ; the new hotels absorbed the majority of 
visitors ; but this fact did not disturb Mercy Poole. Old 
Ike, who had long been gathered to his fathers, had left 
behind him a fair share of this world’s goods. In New 
England parlance, Mercy was well-to-do; so it was a 
matter of small anxiety to her whether her house was 
filled or empty. 

As boarder and landlady entered the living-room to- 
gether, they found themselves in darkness—the kitchen- 
maid had not yet brought in the lights. 

‘*‘ Where can that jade be ?” cried Mercy Poole. ‘‘ Stop, 
iloctor! You will be sure to tread on Pontius Pilate or 
Robespierre. There! I heard a mew. Stand, I say, while 
I strike a match.” 

She was too late to save the tail of Pontius Pilate. 
Close on her words followed the spitting and growling of 
some angry feline, two eyes, like phosphorescent lights, 
glared in the dark, and then the lamp flashed out, and lo ! 
Mercy Poole’s keeping-room seemed alive with cats— 
yellow, white, black and gray—old and young, big and 
little—on the chairs, in the window-seats—here, there 
and everywhere—a whole baker’s dozen, even as Vandine 
had told Ethel Greylock. 

Mercy Poole flung herself in an old settle, dashed the 
man’s hat from her gray head, and cried, ‘ Pontius 
Pilate !” 





At that call, out from a chest of drawers under which 
he had taken refuge, emerged an immense cat, black as 
a coal, sleek as a seal—all these animals bore evidence of. 
good food and care—with eyes like living opals. He 
sprang upon Mercy Poole’s knee. She gave him a stroke 
or two of her sinewy hand. 

‘*Robespierre !” 

Another feline sprang into her lap. Each of the baker’s 
dozen knew it’s own name, and answered to it promptly. 
Robespierre had lost the end of his tail, and one ear, in 
some midnight fray, and, though round as a ball, like his 
fellows, he had a ruffianly look. 

‘**Did the great, blundering doctor crush you ?” said 
Mercy Poole, smoothing his remaining ear, at which at- 
tention he began to purr loudly. ‘‘ Where’s Charlotte 
Corday and Ravaillac and Queen Jezebel ? Ah, I see 
them yonder, in the basket. Look out how you sit down 
in that chair, Dr. Vandine—Captain Kidd is curled up 
there, and he has the sharpest claws of the lot.” 

*“By Jove!” said Vandine, ‘‘your pets have queer 
names, Miss Poole! You must have ransacked history 
for everything reeking and sanguinary.”’ 

‘Exactly !” she answered. ‘‘ There are more of them 
under the table. That yellow one is Eugene Aram—he, 
has a keen scent for rodents. You will find neither rat 
nor mouse in the whole inn. The others are Nero and 
Marat, Lady Macbeth and Herod, and the whole family 
of Borgia—Lucretia at their head.” 

He laughed outright. 

‘**Good Heaven ! what a pleasant company! Do you 
ever have occasion to call your pets ‘in the dead waste 
and middle of the night,’ Miss Poole ? How the chills 
must creep up your back as you give utterance to these 
names.” 

‘Yes, that’s often the case,” she shuddered, with a 
face as sombre as his was smiling. 

Vandine leaned against the wall and watched his land- 
lady, as she sat with her lap full of Pontius Pilate and 
Robespierre, while Ravaillac sharpened his claws on her 
ankle. 

**Why do you keep all these creatures about you ?” he 

‘said, whimsically ; ‘‘they are an ungrateful, treacherous 
lot at best.” 

‘* Ungrateful ?” she echoed, dryly. ‘‘Why not? The 
sin is common to man and beast. Treacherous? Yes ; 
that’s why I like them—that’s the trait which makes 
them akin tome. I’m a treacherous being myself.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T should never have guessed it.” 

‘*There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy. I have read Shake- 
speare—in my youth I wasa scholar. So now, Dr. Van- 
dine. Somebody is sick at the Ocean House, on the bluff 
—a messenger came for you before I left the inn.” 

Vandine took up the hat which he had just put down, 
and departed in quest of his new patient, leaving Mercy 
Poole in the midst of her cats, with Pontius Pilate, huge, 
black and opal-eyed, purring on her knee, and Charlotte 
Corday and the Borgias rubbing around her feet. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE BEACH, 

Goprrey Grryiock and his heiress drove to Cat’s 
Tavern the next day, and made a formal call upon Merey 
Poole. The latter received them with the dignity of a 
duchess. The master of the Woods, who was not partic- 


ularly pleased to renew his old acquaintance with the 





towering gypsy, saluted her with hauteur. 
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*“You owe this visit to the curiosity of my grand- 
daughter,” he said. ‘‘ She would give me no peace till I 
consented to bring her here.” 

Ethel stood in the low-ceiled living room and looked 
around on the cleanliness there, the quaint old furniture 
and—the cats. 

“‘Quite true,” she said, lightly. ‘‘I wanted to see 
you, Miss Poole, and your pets, and this old inn where, 
long ago, I once stopped with mamma and Hannah John- 
son, and of which I have always preserved a dim memory.” 

Her grandfather frowned. A sombre smile flitted over 
Mercy Poole’s dark face. Even indoors she wore a man’s 
hat on her iron-gray hair, and a linen apron was pinned 
over the front of her black gown. To Godfrey Greylock 
she gave little heed, but his granddaughter she regarded 
with keen attention. 

‘You are welcome,” she said, kindly, to the latter. 
Sit down. And so Robert’s daughter is now grown to 
womanhood ? Yes, you are as old as I was when I first 
knew your father. Let me look at you. You are hand- 
somer than any of his race. Isn’t that so?” appealing 
abruptly to Godfrey Greylock. 

“‘T beg you will not turn my granddaughter’s head 
with compliments,” he answered, coldly. 

Captain Kidd leaped down from a window seat and 
began to purr about Ethel with friendly violence. Robes- 
pierre, with his one ear and abbreviated tail, came out of 
a corner, and clawed her mantle, as a hint that he de- 
sired a little attention. The Borgias, and the other mur- 
derers, blinked at her serenely with their round, opal 
eyes. 

‘‘Why, this is like a show !” laughed Ethel. ‘‘ How 
glad I am that you consented to bring me here, grandpa.” 

Mercy Poole turned to the old autocrat. 


“‘Do you remember the last time you and I met ?” she | 


said, dryly. ‘‘ It was in your library at the Woods, God- 
frey Greylock—the night after your son’s burial.” 

“No,” he answered, in a freezing tone, ‘‘I do not re- 
member.” 


‘Pardon me, I think you do—one can’t forget such 


It was the time I told you Robert had been mur- 
Well, 


things. 
dered. You hadn’t suspected the fact before. 
we’ve both changed a good deal since that night.” 

His face darkened. 

‘‘Oblige me by leaving the past out of our present 
conversation. I find no pleasure in recalling it.” 

“It would be strange if you did !” she answered, with 
a low laugh, and she snapped the one ear of Robespierre, 
who had bounced rudely on her shoulder. 

From certain signs which her grandfather was making, 
Ethel knew that her visit must be brief. She glanced 
around for Dr. Vandine, but that person chanced to be 
absent, visiting his Blackport patients. After a few mo- 
ments spent in caressing the cats, she prepared to depart. 

“‘You will let me come again, will you not ?” she said 
to Mercy Poole at the door. 

The landlady looked at her with strange tenderness. 

‘*There’s a room in this house at all times for your 
father’s daughter,” she answered ; ‘‘ the other Greylocks 
I hate, but not you—not you !” 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Ethel turned and pressed 
her fresh young lips to Mercy’s Poole’s dark cheek. 
Then she departed with Godfrey Greylock. 

‘‘ What a strange woman,” she said, musingly, as the 
two rode away from Cat’s Tavern. ‘* What did she mean, 
grandpa, by saying that my father was murdered ?”’ 

He looked greatly annoyed. 

‘“‘It is some mad fancy which got possession of her 
years ago; uever give it a thought, my dear. She is 


mad, as you can plainly see by the abominable names she 
has given those cats. There was some boy and girl love- 
affair betwixt her and your father—bah ! do not ask me to 
speak of it—I abhor the woman !” 

“And J like her, grandpa !” 

They were driving back to the villa through the 
| Summer sunshine. When they reached the turn in the 
| road which brought them nearest to the salt-pits, Ethel 
| laid her little gloved hand on her grandfather’s arm. 
| ‘* Point,” she entreated, ‘‘ to the spot where my father’s 
body was found.” 
| He shuddered. 
| 
| 


‘*No, no! Do not look that way! What morbid non- 
sense !” 

‘*IT must see the place, grandpa. Stop the horses, 
please, and let us alight and walk down the slope. 
| Mamma told me the whole story, long and long ago.” 

““The whole story? I doubt it,” muttered Godfrey 
| Greylock, but being incapable of refusing anything to 
this spoiled darling, he ended by doing exactly as she 
bade him, and the two paused together among the débris 
of the pits. 

‘* Point to the exact spot, grandpa,’’ urged Ethel, fever- 
ishly; ‘‘ the exact spot, I say! I want to stand upon the 
place where my father died.” 

He made a gesture of horror and aversion. 

‘‘There—that pile of rocks and rubbish—that is the 
place,” he shivered. 

She went up to the heap on which Dr. Dick had found 
Mercy Poole sitting the previous night. This dead father 
was a shadow and a name to Ethel—she felt no particular 
tenderness for his memory, but her eyes grew moist as 
she looked around his desolate death-place, and thought 
of the gray-haired, tragic-faced woman at Cat’s Tavern. 

‘*Grandpa,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ was there anybody— 
| anybody, mind, on the face of the earth, who, in reason, 
| could have been suspected of my father’s murder? Did 
he have an enemy ?” 
| He lowered his eyes. 

‘*Yes—one. There was living, at the time, a man who 
had, as I believe, deeply injured your father. Hatred 
and jealousy surely existed between the two. But—the 
person of whom I speak was not in Blackport on the 
night of Robert’s death—the fact might have been proved 
beyond doubt by scores of people who saw him sitting 
the entire evening in a city theatre. 

‘His name ?’’ said Ethel, breathlessly. 

‘‘Kenyon. I trust you never heard it before.” 

** Never !” 

He wheeled quickly round, and in an altered voice 
said : 

“Years ago, the fellow died, I have been told, of 
yellow fever in New Orleans. My dear, rest assured that 
your father committed suicide, and that Mercy Poole is 
as mad as a March hare. Now come. You must not 
remain on this spot a momgpt longer.” 

Her quick eye had caught sight of a shred of cloth 
-hanging from the rocks. She plucked it away—looked at 
it closely. It was the fragment of a woman’s dress, and in 
texture and color it reminded her of the serge gown 
which Mercy Poole had worn at the inn that morning. 

‘‘She comes here, then !” thought the heiress of the 
Woods. ‘‘ Poor soul ! she must have loved my father very 
dearly.” 

But she said no more—in silence the pair went to the 
carriage, and home to the villa. 

A day or two later Ethel Greylock journeyed up to 
town with her grandfather and Miss Pam, fully em- 

powered to indulge every wish of her heart, and spend 
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Jowed at the most luxurious hotel in the city. 
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gards to the fair young heiress. Sight-seeing she 
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all this, Ethel drooped. 

Miss Pam was the first to discover it, and it 
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consternation to her gentle soul. The girl seemed gay 
enough when her grandfather was by, but out of his pre- 
sence, she became pale, languid, absorbed. 

“Tt’s the English marriage !” thought Miss Pam, and 
she flew at once to Godfrey Greylock. 

“Do you know,” she demanded, “‘are you swre that 
this grand match which you are planning for Ethel, is 
entirely agreeable to her ?” 

He stared at his sister in haughty amaze. 

“Am I sure? Certainly. I think I understand my 
granddaughter.” 

“Pardon me! you have little knowledge of women, 
Godfrey. Like the majority of girls, Ethel is of the ro- 
mantic turn of mind. Suppose she should decline to live 
at Greylock Park and be called ‘My lady ’"—suppose she 
should refuse the baronet ?” 

Time had not changed the character of the man—his 
iron will, his high temper remained unbroken. 

“Do not talk like an idiot, Pamela,” he answered, 
sternly. ‘‘ You know how I love my granddaughter—she 
has become the joy of my life, the apple of my eye, Yet, 
I swear to you, if it were possible (thank Heaven! it is 
not !) for her to forget her duty to me, and her own in- 
terests, so far as to refuse Sir Gervase, I would turn her 
into the street, as I turned her father before her—I would 
never see her face again—I would give my fortune to the 
South Sea Islanders, to the lunatic asylums, to a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to parents and guardians, 
but never, never one dollar to her!” 

‘*Then God forbid that anything should prevent the 
match, Godfrey !” said Miss Pam, with a heavy sigh. 

At the end of a week the party returned to the Woods. 
An unpleasant piece of news awaited Godfrey Greylock 
there. Hopkins, the housekeeper, was the first to whisper 
it in his ear. 

“The people of Rose Cottage are back again, sir,” she 
said ; ‘“‘they came yesterday. I thought you would want 
to know it at once.” 

*‘Unwelcome tidings, Hopkins,” he frowned. ‘ Don’t 
mention the matter to my granddaughter to-night—she is 
tired, and must be allowed to go to bed undisturbed.” 

So Ethel went to rest, ignorant of the arrival of her 
mother at the pretty hermitage, only a half-mile away— 
her mother, whom she had not seen for months. 

All the same, the heiress of the Woods did not sleep 
well that night. The next morning she arose at dawn, 
and noiselessly arrayed herself for a gallop. Stealing 
down to the stables, she aroused a sleepy groom, and 
mounting her black mare Sultana, a gift from Gédfrey 
Greylock, she cantered off at a break-neck pace to Black- 
port town. 

In her heart hope and expectation mingled with a 
painful sense of secrecy and guilt. 

Clouds filled the morning sky, and hung darkly over 
the breathless salt meadows. The heat was intense. 
Now and then thunder muttered in the distance. There 
was a tempest gathering—before many hours it would 
break in fury. 

Ethel was a fearless rider. In the saddle her figure 
looked simply perfect. A habit of myrtle-green cloth 
fitted her like a glove ; a soft hat with a plume covered 
the loosely knotted waves and rings of her yellow hair. 
She was pale, as if from loss of sleep. With an absorbed 
air, she urged Sultana along the principal street of the 
town and stopped at the door of the Blackport post- 
office. 

This was an old building opposite ‘‘Cat’s Tavern.” A 
drowsy youth was taking down the shutters as the girl 
rode up. She held out to him a piece of silver, 





‘*‘ There is—there must be a letter here for Miss Ethel 
Greylock,” she stammered—even this boy’s dull eyes, it 
seemed to her, could read her secret—‘‘ be so good as to 
bring it to me.” 

The drowsy youth plunged into the old door, and re- 
appeared directly with something white in his hand—yes, 
a letter! Ethel snatched it eagerly, and dropped it in a 
hidden pocket. Then she turned her horse’s head, and, 
as she did so, she discovered a pair of keen eyes watching 
her from the inn opposite. Boldly she rode up to tht 
open window. 

‘“You are early abroad, Miss Greylock,” said Mercy 
Poole, dryly. 

Ethel bent to stroke Pontius Pilate, who was washing 
his black paws on the sill. 

‘*‘ Yes,” she answered, smiling sweetly ; ‘‘I like best to 
ride when I have the road to myself.” 

‘‘Where’s your groom ?” demanded Mercy Poole, as 
sharply as if the safety of Robert Greylock’s daughter 
was a thing near her heart. ‘“‘ Does your grandfather let 
you go out unattended like this ?” 

‘*Grandpa is taking his morning nap,” answered Ethel, 
in some embarrassment. ‘‘He always permits me to 
come and go according to my own will, Miss Poole.” 

And not caring to prolong the conversation, she turned 
from the window and rode away, past the smart new shops, 
past the cottages and hotels, out upon a long, lonely, for- 
saken beach. 

Here she dropped the rein on Sultana’s neck, and, with 
feverish haste, broke the seal of her letter, 

“‘ Remember your vow in the garden, when they talk to 
you of the English baronet,” wrote Regnault, after pas- 
sionate assertions of love and devotion. ‘‘ Remember that 
you are pledged to me, for ever and for ever—that you 
have solemnly sworn to be mine whenever I shall come 
for you. Be ready now to fulfill your vow. My connec- 
tion with the school is at an end. My life here has 
become unbearable since your departure. You will see 
me at an early date. Iam coming, my promised one, to 
claim you.” 

A sudden trembling seized Ethel. She caught her 
breath, half in fear, half in rapture. He was coming ! 
She was to see him again, to look into the dark, dreamy 
eyes which made her heaven. He called her, thus soon, 
to keep the oath which she had taken in the school- 
garden. Was she prepared to do it ?—to tell Godfrey 
Greylock her secret—to give up everything—as, alas ! 
she must, for Reginald’s sake—to renounce her own 
bright, beautiful world, her grandfather and Aunt Pam, 
to share her lover’s poverty, and follow him wherever he 
might go ? 

‘** Yes, yes,” she said to herself, with the heroism of 
seventeen untried years, ‘I will confess everything to 
grandpapa at the first opportunity. Is not all sacrifice 
sweet for love’s sake? And I love Arthur more than 
wealth, more than ease, more than anything on earth. I 
am his, and come want or plenty, come joy or sorrow, 
come life or death, I will keep my oath.” 

She kissed her lover’s letter, and thrust it back into 
her pocket, but by a slip of her gloved hand it fell, un- 
perceived, to the ground. 

Unconscious of her loss, Ethel rode on for a half-mile 
or more, absorbed in thoughts of her lover, till suddenly 
a crash of thunder made Sultana leap, and brought the 
young rider speedily to her’ senses. 

Overhead the sky had become as black as ink. Against 
the rough beach the sea boiled and thundered. A terrific 
blast of wind tore across its foaming expanse, and struck 
Ethel as if it would hurl her from the saddle. / 
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“Oh, here is a tempest close upon me!” she thought. 
“T must hasten home, or grandpa will be frantic.” 

She put her hand into her pocket, to touch once more 
Reginald’s fond written words. 

Horror ! the letter was not there! Her heart seemed 
to stop beating. Instantly the truth flashed upon her. 
No matter now about the tempest. The loss of that 
letter meant ruin to herself and her lover. Somebody 
would find it, somebody would deliver it to her grand- 
father, and then—oh, Heaven, what then ?” 

Like lightning she turned Sultana’s head, and flew back 
over the beach, looking everywhere along the gray sands 
as she went. Perhaps the wind had blown her treasure 
into the sea—how careless of her to let it fall! Suddenly 
she discovered a man striding along, several rods in ad- 
vance of her, his pace apparently set toward a place of 
shelter, his long legs measuring off the ground in a way 
that threatened to distance Sultana herself. 

“Stop ! stop !” cried Ethel, at the top of her voice. A 
clap of thunder drowned the cry. 

The man did not turn or look. — 

‘Stop, I say!” shouted the girl, nearly beside herself 
with fear ; she urged Sultana to extra speed. ‘‘ Stupid! 
do you not hear? Stop, I wish to speak to you.” 

Yes, he heard, particularly the flattering name by which 
he was addressed. He paused, and looked hard from the 
black mare to the girl in the saddle, with her frightened 
face as white as a star, her great eyes like jewels, her 
golden hair blowing in the wind. 

‘“‘T’ve lost something !” gasped Ethel as she drew Sul- 
tana’s rein. ‘‘A letter! Have you seen it ?” 

The man immediately plunged a hand into his breast- 
pocket and brought forth the article in question. 

‘‘ Here is a letter which I picked up on the beach, a 
few yards back,” he answered ; “it is addressed to Miss 
Ethel Greylock,” reading the name deliberately from the 
envelope. 

She snatched it eagerly from him. 

‘‘T am that person,” she said, then looked suspiciously 
at her recovered property. It was stained and soiled, as 
well it might be, from contact with the wet beach, but 
she did not think of that. 

‘‘Have you dared to open it, to read it ?’’ she de- 
manded, with a withering look at the man. 

“Tt is not my habit,” he answered, in a tone that 
matched her own, “‘ to read letters that do not belong to 
me.” 

‘‘T should like to ask what you would have done with 
it if I had not called to you ?” 

“There is a man named Godfrey Greylock living some- 
where in this town,” he answered, calmly ; ‘“‘I should 
have hunted him out and delivered the letter to him.” 

She gave an involuntary cry. 

“Oh, that would have been frightful! I mean you 
would have destroyed mo !—that is,” floundering wildly 
in her speech, ‘‘ not for worlds upon worlds——” 

She stopped, amazed at her own stupidity. An ear- 
splitting peal of thunder filled the pause. A sudden 
blue, infernal sheet of flame wrapped both the girl on the 
horse and the man on the beach. Then the black heaven 
opened, and down swooped the rain in pelting, blinding 
torrents. 

Desperately frightened, Sultana leaped an reared. 
The man seized and held her fast. 

‘* There’s some sort of a shelter ahead,” he cried. 
must make for it.” 

And with the mare’s bridle in hand he started and ran, 
‘mid a fearful uproar of thunder, wind and rain, for an 
old ruined boathouse standing a few yards distant on the 
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sea-shaken beach. It was very small and leaky—by no 
possibility could Sultana be got into it. 

Confused and helpless, Ethel felt herself snatched from 
the animal, and pushed under the insufficient roof ; then 
the saddle was flung after her, and she heard the finder 
of Reginald’s letter say, ‘‘I will hold the beast outside.” 

Who was he? Through the broken door of the old 
boathouse Ethel looked out upon him, as he stood 
drenched, unprotected, struggling with the rearing, danc- 
ing, terrified Sultana. Was he a Summer boarder from 
one of the hotels? She thought not. His dress of ordin- 
ary gray cloth, his generally unpretending look, would 
not support that character. Was he a Blackport native— 
a shopkeeper—perhaps a fisherman? Very likely. His 
figure was tall and muscular, his face fairly geod-looking, 
brown in color and straight-featured. The eyes were 
gray, very grave and direct in their look. The more 
Ethel looked at the man the more she became puzzled. 
There was something strangely familiar about him—where 
had she seen him before? In vain she racked her memory 
for an answer. 

‘*You are being drenched,” she called to him, at last— 
ner conscience began to smite her. | ‘‘ Had you not better 
step under this shelter? There is room for two persons 
here, and Sultana might be tied to—to—something.” 

‘*Thank you,” he answered, and by this time his voice 
was the only dry thing about him; ‘‘the rain will not 
harm me, and there is nothing but the beach to which I 
could tie the beast.’ 

She stood just inside the shanty, her damp skirts gath- 
ered up in one gloved hand, her golden hair tumbled in 
shining masses about her throat—a draggled, but beauti- 
ful vision. 

‘* But for me,” she stammered, ‘“‘ you would have got 
safely to shelter before the storm broke.” 

‘That does not signify in the least,” he answered. 

She smiled faintly. 

‘*Now J call it rather hard for you.” 

‘* Not at all.” 

Faster and faster poured the rain ; the thunder cracked, 
the lightning gleamed in sulphureous splendor, the great, 
roaring sea was sheeted in foam. 

‘*Really,” burst out Ethel, ‘‘ this is a clear case of 
cruelty to animals! Come inside. You can hold Sul- 
tana here in the doorway.” 

‘*T would rather not,” he replied, shortly. 

She stamped with impatience. 

‘‘But I insist. Oh, this grows terrific ! 
drowned out there.” 

It was a late kindness, but he obeyed, and dripping 
like a water-dog, stepped under the roof of the boat- 
house, followed by the nose and a section of the neck of 
Sultana. ‘ 

Ethel retreated as many paces as the limits of the place 
would allow, and there the two remained until the storm 
passed—he gazing silently out to sea, she toying with her 
riding-whip, and wondering if this was a fair specimen of 
the Blackport native. 

Presently the rain began to subside, the thunder ceased ; 
a burst of sunshine parted the clouds, and the tempest 
was over. 

He flung the dry saddle on Sultana’s wet back, and as- 
sisted Miss Greylock to mount. She played nervously 
with her rein for a moment, then a dazzling smile broke 
through the reserve of her face. 

‘*You have been very kind,” she stammered, ‘and I 
thank you. Pray pardon the rude things which I said, 
out there on the heach, abont the—the—letter.” 

**Certainly—don’t mention them.” 
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She looked at him sharply. 

‘*Have we ever met before.” 

‘* Never !” 

‘‘Strange! You remind me of some person whom I 
must have seen at some time, but when or where I cannot 
remember. Farewell !” 

She nodded. He lifted his hat politely, and away went 
Sultana over the beach toward Blackport town and the 
villa. 

Godfrey Greylock was a late riser. Ethel fervently 
hoped that he had not yet discovered her ubsence. As 
she rode into the green, dripping Woods, a sudden 
thought struck her. 

‘‘T wonder if there are any signs at Rose Cottage of 
mamma’s return ?” she said to herself, and the next 
moment she was flying through a by-path, straight toward 
the pretty hermitage. 

As soon as she came in sight of it, she knew that her 
mother had arrived. The blinds were open, the shades 
up; servants were moving about the house. Ethel 
slipped out of the saddle, entered the cottage without 
ceremony, and ran lightly up the velvet-covered stair to 
her mother’s chamber. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, it is I!’ she cried, bursting, in her 
glowing young beauty, into the room where Mrs. Iris sat 
before a toilet-table, scanning her own face in the mirror 
while Hannah Johnson dressed her hair. 

Time had dealt kindly with Iris Greylock, and on an 
income of ten thousand per year she had managed to live 
in tolerable ease and comfort. Her rich, dark curls were 
as abundant as ever, and entirely free from tell-tale 
streaks. No wrinkles disfigured her pale face. 


the infantile look of her girlhood. Her figure was as 


slim, as sylph-like as ever, and there was a sort of weird, | 


spiritual fragility to her beauty which was very taking, 
especially by gaslight. She looked ten years younger 
than she really was—a fact which no one knew better 
than herself. 

As the door opened and Mrs. Greylock saw the radiant 
vision on the threshold a sharp exclamation escaped 
her lips. 

“Fairy! Good .feaven ! can it be you!’ Ont went 
her arms dramatically. ‘‘My child! My child!” she 
cried, and the two embraced, but with no particular 
fervor. ‘‘ When did you leave school ? What are you 
doing at the villa? Does your grandfather love you as 


” 


much as ever? Have you quite forgotten me?” cried Mrs. | 


Iris, as she held the girl from her, and looked at her 
with the eyes of a connoisseur. ‘‘Oh, you are absurdly 
beautiful! Where did you get that grand air? Iam 
amazed—I am charmed! You have more than fulfilled 
the promise of your childhood.” 

‘‘Mamma, how you take one’s breath !’ said Ethel, 
lightly. ‘‘ If a daughter of the Greylocks is not, by birth, 
entitled to a grand air, pray, tell me, whois? I left 
school two weeks ago. Iam doing a variety of pleasant 
things at the villa, and grandpa loves me with ever-in- 
creasing fondness. Does not this early call prove that I 
have not forgotten you? En passant, if you will send a 
servant to the villa to tell grandpa where I am, I will 
gladly stay and breakfast at the cottage—as yet I have 
eaten nothing.” 

Mrs. Iris rang a bell and gave the order. 

‘Do you ride at this unearthly hour ?” she said, glane- 
ing at Ethel’s habit. ‘‘ Why, the tempest was frightful 
just now—were you out in it? Were you harmed ?” 

Her manner, without being affectionate, was full of 
keen interest. 

“Not in the least,” replied Ethel, coloring faintly as 
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she thought of her late adventure. 
mamma.” 

Hannah Johnson was knotting her wistress’s childish 
curls in a great cluster at the nape of her white neck. 
Over Mrs. Iris’s shoulder her stealthy eyes eagerly sur- 
veyed the handsome creature who had flung herself into 
an easy-chair beside the toilet-table. 

‘*T hope you remember me, Miss Fairy,” she ventured ; 
‘*T’m still here, you see.” 

Ethel stared. She had detested her mother’s favorite 
servant for many a year. 

“Yes, Hannah,” she answered, dryly, ‘‘ I possess a 
peculiar faculty for remembering unpleasant things.” 

‘*Lor’, Miss Fairy, whatever can you mean ?” stam- 
mered the woman. 

“The slaps and bruises which you inflicted upon me in 
childhood, Hannah, are as real to me to-day as they were 
ten years ago.” 

‘But you were such an outrageous child in them days, 
Miss Fairy,” said Hannah, with a grin on her ugly, brown 
face, ‘‘ you needed all you got ; and your mamma knows 
I adored you just the same. I’m sure none can be 
gladder than Ito see you grown now into such a fine 
young lady—with such prospects, too! When you come 
to be mistress of Greylock Woods, I hope you'll do the 
right thing by me.” 

Her familiar tone exasperated Ethel. 

‘I see that yon are even more intolerable than of old,” 
Hannah, she said, severely. 

Hannah gave an odd and unpleasant laugh. 

“Oh, I’ve got my rights at Greylock Woods, Miss 
Fairy,” she answered, ‘‘and your mamma understands 
‘em, if you do not.” 

Mrs. Iris looked greatly alarmed and annoyed. 

‘‘Hannah, Hannah, how can you talk so foolishly ?’’ 
she cried. ‘I really will not have it! Bring my robe d 
chambre—the white cashmere, with the rose satin rib- 
Fairy, my dear ’—with an anxious effort to turn 
her daughter's attention from Hannah Johnson—‘“ I have 
brought some delicious Worth toilets from Paris—you 
shall see them by-and-by. Ah, sans dowle, you find me 
so faded and old that you wonder how I can care any 
longer for the purple and fine linen of life.” 

Ethel smiled. 

“You old, mamma ?—you faded? Nonsense! Yon 
would pass very well for my elder sister. Now tell me 
about your lame knee—is it better? Did the waters of 
the German spas do you any good ?” 

Mrs. Iris arose from her chair, in her cream-white role 
de chambre, her rose-tinted ribbons fluttering, her feathery 


‘*¥ found a shelter, 


| curls shining, her delicate face as young and pretty as it 


had been at five-and-twenty. She was still a butterfly— 
she would always be one, but alas! as she made a step o1 
two forward, it was plain to Ethel that her infirmity re- 
mained the same. 

‘*T have tried everything—I have spent thousands of 
dollars,” she sighed, ‘‘ but Ishall be lame till I die, Ethel. 
It is very, very hard! For years I have hoped against 
hope—for years I have lived with but one purpose in 
view—to use your grandfather’s money for my cure, and 
then fly back to the stage, and the life of a danseuse—the 
only life,” with a passionate gesture of her jeweled hands, 
‘* worth living.” 

‘Don’t talk like that, mamma,” said Ethel, gravely. 

“Ah, you do not know the fascination of such an art, 
ma chere!” cried Iris Greylock, with a feverish flush 
leaping into her pale cheek, ‘‘and yet you might—you 
might,” enviously, ‘‘for you, too, had the talent—as a 
child you were wonderful. Do you ever dance now ?” 
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“No,” replied Ethel, ‘‘ grandpa would go wild at the 
bare mention of such a thing, My tastes do not lie in 
that direction, mamma.”’ 

** That horrid old man !” said Mrs. Iris, ‘‘I wonder if.he 
hates me as much as ever; but it does not matter, since 
he has developed such fondness for you. Does he mean 
to part us entirely ? Does he expect you to remain alto- 
gether at the villa ?” 

**T think he does, mamma.” 

‘What exasperating selfishness! Give me your arm, 
Fairy, and we will go down. How lithe and strong you 
are! Would to Heaven that I had your youth and perfect 
body !” 

They descended the stair, Ethel supporting her friv- 
olous little mother, of whom she did not in the least ap- 
prove. In the pink boudoir a wonderful breakfast-table 
was spread, and a jet-black page in scarlet livery brought 
in the meal. 

“Polly, Polly! I’m Polly !” croaked a voice, from the 
flower-wreathed window. 

It was the parrot, now feeble and old. 

Ethel started involuntarily. 

**So you keep that poor bird still, mamma ?” 

“Yes, for your sake,” answered Mrs. Iris, sweetly, as 
she toyed with a truffle. ‘Ah, Fairy, you have been to 
me @ power indeed—a treasure unspeakable—and now 
that we are alone, I’ve a word for your ear. You must try 
and tolerate Hannah Johnson. She is very valuable to 
me, and though a little impertinent at times, like all 
over-indulged servants, she is sound at heart, you know. 
Do not, I beg you, make her your enemy. She is—a— 
that is—dangerous. Above all things, I wish you two to 
be—friendly.” 

Ethel opened wide her violet eyes. There was a 
wrinkle of anxiety on her mother’s face, a strange tremor 
in her voice. 

‘“‘Friendly !” cried the high-spirited heiress, ‘‘ with 
Hannah Johnson! How you talk, mamma! Pardon 
me, I detest the woman. I cannot tolerate her—it is bad 
enough to see you do that. Why will you keep her longer 
about you, mamma? An impertinent servant has out- 
lived her usefulness.” 

“ Ethel, you do not know what you are saying,” cried 
Mrs. Iris, fretfully. “If you care for me in the least, do 
not exasperate Hannah Johnson! She is not over-fond of 
you, at best, and she has us both in her—I mean I am 
quite dependent upon her, after all these years of service.” 

“TI wonder at you, mamma,” answered Ethel. “I 
would never, never allow myself to become depéndent 
upon one of her kind.” 

“Oh, it’s very well for you to talk,” cried Mrs. Iris, in 
an injured voice. “You, in your health and strength ; 
but I dare not dismiss Hannah—I cannot live without 
her. True, she has grown unbearable in the last few 
years. She ex enormous wages; but I will not 
quarrel with her, and so I submit. And @ propos to this, 
Ethel, I must beg you to do me another favor. Your 
grandfather will deny you nothing—ask him to increase 
my yearly allowance.” 

“* Mamma !” 

“ Does it surprise you to learn that ten thousand per 
year is insufficient for my wants? Oonsider the cost of 
travel, the sums I have spent secking a cure for my poor 
knee. Dntre nous, I am dreadfally in debt already, and I 
have nothing laid by for the future—not a dollar !” 

“Surely, mamma, you can trust me to provide for your 
future.” 

With the tip of her fork Mrs. Iris drew an imaginary 
picture on the damask breakfast cloth. 





‘Yes, my dear, I think Ican. And oh,” snapping her 
white teeth viciously together, ‘I wish from my soul 
that Godfrey Greylock was dead, Ethel, and that you 
reigned in his placé! Really, he has lived long enough.” 

‘‘Mamma!” cried Ethel, in a shocked voice. ‘Oh, 
mamma !” 

She had not meant to speak out like that, but grave 
fears and forebodings were beginning to torment Mrs. 
Iris. Of late Hannah Johnson’s conduct had become out- 
rageous, and a most unpleasant feeling of insecurity pos- 
sessed the mistress of Rose Cottage. 

‘* Of course, you are fond of him,” she said, nervously, 
“but you cannot expect me to share your feelings. Now, 
remember, dear, and at the first opportunity, request 
him, as a personal favor, to grant an additional ten thou- 
sand to poor mamma. I really do not see how I can live 
upon less.” 

‘Are you not a little—just a little, extravagant ?” said 
Ethel, gravely. 

“ Possibly I am, but that is my misfortune rather than 
my fault. I was born with the tastes of a duchess. You 
should not reproach me, Ethel, for you have gained every- 
thing from our reconciliation with Godfrey Greylock— 
even Hannah Johnson has grown rich in a small way. I 
alone remain poor, anxious, unhappy still, But,” with a 
sudden change of tone, ‘‘I will talk no more on this un- 
pleasant topic. Has the English baronet arrived yet at 
the villa, and has your doting grandpapa condescended to 
name your marriage day ?” 

Ethel colored. 

** No, to both questions, mamma.” 

Mrs. Iris threw back her pretty curly head against her 
carved chair, and broke into a peal of silvery laughter. 

“Listen, Fairy,” she cried. ‘‘ Already I have made 
the acquaintance of your titled English suitor—the chosen 
of your fastidious grandpapa—the Prince Charming who 
is to take you across the ocean to dwell in marble halls, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

Ethel stared. 

“‘What do you mean, mamma ?” 

‘Tt all happened on the steamer. We sailed together 
from Liverpool, and he began to watch me before we left 
the docks. I am never seasick you know, and I con- 
stantly encountered him on deck and in the saloons. On 
the second day of the voyage he discovered my name, and 
he came to me, card in hand, and, oh! with such a cour- 
teous, delightful mannner, begged to know if I was not 
one of his American cousins. Of course, we immediately 
became the best of friends. He waited on me by inches 
during the entire passage—indeed, his attentions were s0 
marked that the other lady passengers grew green with 
envy, and declared that he actually meant something 
serious.” 

Ethel gave a start of affright. 

‘*Then he has arrived !” she gasped. 
he, mamma ?” 

“I’m sure I do not know,” replied Mrs. Iris, sipping 
her German chocolate daintily. ‘‘We parted on the 
wharf at Hast Boston. I saw nothing of him after that. 
The idea of I being that man’s mother-in-law! It seems 
too absurd, especially when I think of our nine days’ flirt- 
ation on shipboard.” 

Ethel pushed the porcelain plate from her—her appe- 
tite was gone. 

“Tam glad you found the baronet useful and entertain- 
ing, mamma. Iam gla’ he admired you. By failing to 
do so he would have shown a lamentable lack of taste.” 

“It is very sweet of you to say that, Ethel. But I was 
enraged with him for his utter indifference concerning 
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you. Why, he never mentioned your name after our first 
conversation! He asked no questions—he exhibited 
neither interest nor curiosity regarding the girl whom 
Godfrey Greylock has literally—beg pardon !—flung at 
his head. Was that not very cold and odd? I told 
Hannah Johnson at the time that I feared the match 
might fall through.” 

Ethel looked indignant. 

“Mamma, it is not possible that you can so far forget 
your own dignity as to discuss my affairs with Hannah 
Johnson, or any other of your servants ? Evidently the 
baronet is a man of sense. Iam greatly obliged to him 
for showing it so plainly.” 

“You queer child !’’ cried Mrs. Iris, laughing anew ; 
“‘is that the sort of lover you wish to have ? How pale 
you look, and you eat nothing. Let me ring for Sir Lance- 
lot to bring you another cup of chocolate. Tell me 
truly, Ethel, do you like the idea of this English mar- 
riage ?” 

The heiress of the Woods arose from her chair. 

“Oh, immensely ; but if you please, mamma, we will 
finish our conversaticn at a later date. I must go now— 
I fear grandpa will be fretting about me.” 

She drew her gloves from her pocket. As she did so 
out flew that most unlucky letter of Regnault’s, and 
dropped on the carpet close to Mrs, Iris’s chair. Quick 
as thought the mistress of Rose Cottage snatched it up. 

“*Oh,” she exclaimed, curiously, ‘‘ you receive letters ? 
—from whom, pray? Surely it is a mother’s privilege to 
ask——”’ She paused with a sudden wild scream—her 
face became like chalk. ‘‘ Ethel! Oh, great Heaven !” she 
gasped, leaping up from the table, “‘ whose writipg is 
this ?” 

Ethel flew to her side—took the unfortunate missive 
from her hand. 

“Mamma, dear mamma, what is the matter ? 
yoa frighten me? Why do you tremble so ?” 

“The letter—the letter !” cried Mrs. Iris ; ‘‘ tear it out 
of the envelope—let me look inside.” 

“That I cannot do, mamma,” answered Ethel, firmly. 
*“ You must not ask me—you have no right.” 

Mrs. [ris was shaking from head to foot. 

“No right !” she screamed ; ‘‘ ungrateful girl! Answer 
me 1—I will know ! who is your correspondent ?” 

Bthel was faint with terror. Was her secret about to 
be wrested from her, in spite of herself? 

“One of my teachers at the boarding-school, mamma,” 
whe faltered. 

Mrs. Iris canght her breath. 

“Eh”? Your teacher? What name ?” 

* Regnault, mamma.” 


How 


A little color crept back into the face of the ex-dan- 


sease. She fell into her chair with a hysterical laugh. 

“How absurd of me! Iam still weak from the fatigue 
of the voyage. That writing gave mea great shock. It 
was like that of a friend of mine—who died years ago—an 
accidental resemblance, of course. Bah! I might have 
known the thing could not be. Dead people come back 
to life only in yellow-covered novels. Regnault—Reg- 
newlt—Regnanlt!” musingly. “‘I never heard the name 
before.” 


“ Tt is not a common one,” I think,” ‘answered Ethel, in 
Gesperate fear of more questions. “Let me ring for 
Bemeah Johnson, mamma—you need « glass of wine. 
Shall I stay with you until you are better, or shall I 

0?” 

“‘Go !” answered Mrs. Iris, and Ethel, nothing loath, 
went. 

Back to the villa she rode, under green boughs, through 





sunshine that was now deepening to the fervor of noon- 
tide. Aunt Pam met her in the hall. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she cried, breathless with excitement, 
‘how could you frighten us so? Half the servants have 
been out looking for you. Now hasten and dress. Some 
one has arrived at the villa in your absence—a guest from 
England.” 

Ethel’s heart seemed to stop beating. 

‘* Sir Gervase Greylock ?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Pam ; ‘he is in the library with your 
grandpapa, and both are waiting for you.” 

‘‘ When did the baronet come ?” 

‘*A half-hour ago.” 

The crisis was at hand—she must face it bravely. 
Regnault’s dark, splendid eyes seemed to start up before 
her—to give her strength and courage. For his dear sake 
she could do and dare anything. She ran up to her 
room, followed by Aunt Pam, who was talking rapidly, 
but to deaf ears. There she made her toilet, whispering 
to herself the while : 

“Oh, my darling! Iwill be true to yon—I will nct 
forget my vow! Yours I am—yoursI will be till death !” 

‘*Make haste, my dear,” urged Aunt Pam. 

Pale but composed, she went down the stair. She had 
put on a dress of sombre black, but a bunch of forget- 
me-nots made a great splash of azure on the velvet 
corsage. For one instant she paused to recover her 
breath at the library-door, then turned the knob and en- 
tered. 

Somebody arose from a chair in the centre of the lux- 
urious room—that was her grandfather. A second some- 
body stood leaning an arm on the marble mantel, and 
looking up at a picture above it—the portrait of herself, 
which had been painted for Godfrey Greylock a few 
months before. 

‘* Ethel,” said her grandfather, ‘‘ taking her passive 
hand and leading her forward, ‘‘ our expected guest and 
kinsman is here. Let me present to you Sir Gervas- 
Greylock, of Greylock Park, Suffolk, England.” 

Slowly and reluctantly she lifted her eyes to her 
English suitor. He was tall—her gaze had to travel 
several inches above her own height to find his well- 
poised head, and then she gave an amazed start—th> 
blood flew into her cheek, she tried to speak, but wor’: 
failed her. She was standing face to face with the man 
who had picked up Regnault’s letter on Blackport beach 
that morning, and held Sultana in rain and tempest at 
the door of the old boat-house. 

( To be continted,) 
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BKOCENTRICITIES OF ROUSSEAU. 


Rovssnav appears to have been one of the unhappiest 
as well as the most unamiable of men. He imagined 
himself the persecuted of all persecutors, and sought 
an asylum in England from his supposed enemies. In 
April, 1766, having just settled in Derbyshire, he wrote : 
‘*Here I have just arrived at last at an agreeable and 
sequestered asylum, where I hope to breathe freely and 
at peace.” He lived chiefly at Wooton Hall, and de- 
lighted to pass his leisure in the romantic Dove Dale. 
He did not, however, long remain ‘‘at peace,” for in the 
April following he returned to the Continent, heaping 
reproaches on his best friends. The rent of the house 
in which he lived had been greatly reduced, to allure 
him into the country. His spirit revolted at this ; and 
as soon as he heard of it he indignantly left the place. 
Whilst at Wooton Hail, Le received a present of some 








ECCENTRICITIES OF ROUSSEAU. 


bottles of choice foreign wine. This was a gift, and his | Rousseau was obliged to pass, and was examining a plant. 
pride would not permit him to taste it; he therefore | ‘‘ Rousseau,” said he, ‘“‘are you a botanist ?” They en- 
left it in the house, untouched, for the next comer. [For | tered into conversation, and were intimate at once ; but 


" GENTLE, LOVING, GOOD, 
WEARING THE ROSE OF WOMANHOOD.”— DRAWN BY EMILY MITCHELL. 


some reason or other, or more probably for none, he had | Rousseau, on reflection, imagined that this meeting waa 
determined not to see Dr. Darwin. The doctor, aware | the result of contrivance, and the intimacy proceeded no 
of his objections, placed himself upon a terrace which | further, 
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I MET MY LOVE AT MORNING. 


I met my love at morning, 
When birds began to sing, 
And buttercups gave warning 
"Twas now the newborn Spring; 
And then I cried, “ How brightly 
Young life would speed along, 
With love. to guide it lightly 
"Mid bloom of flow'r and song, 
With love to guide it lightly 
"Mid bloom of flower and song.” 





I met my love at noontide, 
"Twas in a sylvan bow'r, 

And warm the sun, that June-tide, 
Lay on each bright-hued flow'r; 

And then I said, ‘‘ My fairest, 
Beneath love's genial light, 

The brightest things and rarest 
Grow still more rare and bright, 

The brightest things and rarest 
Grow still more rare and bright.” 


{ met my love at nightfall 
Beside the lattice-pane, 
And mute we watched the light fall, 
And heard the wintry rain; 
[ sighed, “‘ True love will cheer thea 
When morn and noon are past”; 
(drew her gently near me, 
And won my love at last 
I drew her gently toward mo, 
And won my love at last, 


TOO: SUSCEPTIBLE. 

Ae, By HEeLen W. Pierson, 
3h] AM a German by birth, but was left an orphan 
at an early age, and sent to St. Petersburg to 
be “raised” by two old maiden aunts, who 
regarded me with curiosity and dislike, as if 
‘‘a bounding human boy” were an odd and 
rather disagreeable animal ; but they tolerated me after 

a while, and did their best for me. 

They were dull and penurious spinsters, who took gray 
snuff and drank mint brandy. I soon forgot even the 
flavor of the dishes of my fatherland, and learned to like 
batninga, or cold fish-soup, peroques, or meat-pies, and to 
drink krass. 

I felt that I was intended for something better than to 
be a clerk in a jewelry-store ; I used to feel the stir of 
young ambition in my heart whenever I passed, the 
“Ecole des Pages" in the Sadovoic —that great gilt 
structure, so imposing, yet of the color of half-baked 
gingerbread. 

When I saw the favored sons of fortune rushing forth 
to their sports, or, dressed in faultless fashion, going to 
eat ices at Dominique's, I knew that cruel fate and my 
ancient aunts nipped all such aspirations in the bud, and 
I was early bound to the wheel. 

But I determined to rise, and, even in the ignoble 
sphere in which I found myself, I soon made my way, 
and was at last confidential clerk in Carnreis & Shoveloff, 
the greatest house in their line in St. Petersburg. 

Old Carnreis had been a diamond-dealer in Frankfort, 
and had experience. Shoveloff was a Russian, and had 
put in a large capital; but we have nothing to do with 
them. 

I found myself at twenty-three in the above-mentioned 
prosperous situation, and, moreover, engaged to a very 
pretty girl—an heiress. I had, therefore, some reason to 
congratulate myself on a certain December night when, 
after taking leave of Lisa, I was walking rapidly home 











under the sparkling, deep-blue sky, well wrapped in furs, 
and quite warmed by my own thoughts. 

We were so near the wedding now there was scarcely a 
chance of failure. To be sure old Schroeder, a fat, 
tallowy-looking man in the candle trade, had never re- 
garded me with favor. 

His Lisa, he thought, should have done much better 
than to throw herself away on a fellow who had nothing 
except a salary. But the young girl was his only child, 
and had at last won her way with him. So it came to 
pass that I had the prospect before me of being a rich 
man ; and I thought of that, perhaps, more than I did 
of the young girl who was giving me her heart’s purest 
and best affections. So you will say I deserved all that 
followed ; and perhaps I do, but that is poor comfort. 

Lisa was a pretty little thing, with hair and eyes like a 
brown robin, and a winning, trusting look that made a 
man feel like gathering her up in his arms and taking 
care of her. At the same time she had never stirred tho 
depths of my being, and she was not the least like my 
ideal. Still, I was quite serenely happy the next day as 
I went about my work, thinking of the future. 

‘To-morrow, Conrad, my boy,” I said to myself, ‘‘ you 
will set your foot on another round of the ladder of for- 
tune—you will have one of the best and truest girls for 
your bride, and a good round sum with her. She is not 
a diamond of the first water, to be sure, but more like a 
pearl—soft, moonbeamy, and 

At that moment a swish of silken drapery startled me, 
and the tap of French heels on the floor. I looked up 
and beheld such a vision of beauty that I felt like closing 
my eyes, as if too much light had dazzled me. A lady, 
young, yet with the ripeness and bloom of Summer, in- 
stead of the blush and promise of Spring, stood before 
me. 

She was dressed in a costly combination of silk and 
velvet. She wore a sable cloak, and diamond pendants 
in her ears. But I scarcely saw the jewels, although in 
that line, for looking into a pair of gold-fringed, violet 
eyes that rested upon me—well, I might say plunged 
their glances into me—in a strange and heart-fluttering 
style. 

For the rest, the lady had waving golden hair, rippling 
very low down on her white forehead, a straight Grecian 
nose, a pale, high-bred complexion, with a faint, aristo- 
cratic bloom in it, and a mouth—ah, well, so rare and 
sweet no words could do it justice. 

**T would like,” she said, in a voice that seemed to 
melt into the air and make it all resonant with music, 
“to look at some of your very finest diamonds." 

There was no one in the store that day but Alexis, a 
young relative of Shoveloff's, who was learning the 
business. 

Alexis was a youth with fawn-colored hair, white eye- 
lashes and a suety complexion ; very absent-minded, ani 
given to writing sonnets to some young Alexandrine that 
he had met at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kasar. 

He was rolling up a pair of faded eyes, that looked lika 
boiled gooseberries, in a frenzy of poetical composition 
that very moment, and seemed quite oblivious of the 
presence that illumined the place. 

How insanely glad I felt that it was my lot to show tho 
jewels, watching all the time the changing expression of 
the lovely eyes and the glitter of the golden hair! 

If there is anything that ‘‘ fetches” me, as the English 
say, it is golden hair—the radiant, burnished, Saxon 
gold ; not ash blonde, or “‘acayou ” blonde, but—enough 
on that head—of hair. 

The lady wanted the finest—of course she did ; nothing 
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but regal jewels befitted her royal style of beauty, I 
showed her all, with a fierce wonder at my heart whether 
she were choosing for her bridal, whether she were merely 
examining previous to some gallant young officer of grand 
noble driving up and finishing the bargain, as his wed- 
ding-gift to his bride. 

There was a superb necklace upon which she had fixed 
her attention for some time. 

‘“‘T must own to a weakness for diamonds,” she said, 
with a winning laugh, raising her eyes from the jewels 
and resting them on mine in a lingering way, that set all 
my pulses madly beating. 

What lover would not find an exquisite delight in 
laying at her feet the diadems of the world, if he had 
them ! 

**T do not wonder at it, madame,” I said, with an im- 
becile smile. ‘The glittering stones must suit you well. 
They must borrow light from you, though they cannot 
add to the——” 

Here I stopped short. I felt a hot flush rising to my 
face. What! was I making fulsome compliments to a 
woman I had never seen before—a customer merely ? I 
wondered she did not scathe me with a glance like heat 
lightning. I was relieved to hear her laugh. 

‘* You should praise your jewels, not your customers,” 
she said, lightly, and it seemed to me her eyes looked 
kindly into mine, as if she read my heart. And what 
right had I to care for her glances ? 

I thought of Lisa with a tinge of reproach. Bah! I 
said the next nioment, because I am to be married must 
I never feel that a-woman is beautiful again? I can 
admire her as a piece of statuary or a picture. 

‘‘Yes, I may say I have a passion for the splendid 
stones,” she went on gayly, ‘‘though they are so cold 
and white and hard—so soulless, as one might say. My 
husband indulges me.” 

Ah, ye gods, her husband ! 

‘‘He has promised me anything I choose for the anni- 
versary of our wedding. Fancy, it is the first, you see. 
Perhaps when we have passed several of these milestones 
he will not be so complaisant.” 

‘‘T should think time would only increase his rapture,” 
I stammered. 

‘*Oh, you are very gallant,” with a charming gesture. 
*‘ You should be a courtier ; but I must not allow you to 
say such things to me. Ten thousand rubles—with the 
earrings ? Ah, it is a great price, but I think he will not 
grumble.” 

‘* He should not !" I said, emphatically. 

‘*No ?” with a playful look ; ‘‘ but he must sce them 
first. He is so busy, I can never have his company. His 
position is so confining, you know. But of course you 
do not know.” 

She took out a card from a silver filigree case. 


* MapaME Pierre Bernaorr.” 


Who had not heard of Dr. Pierre Bernhoff and his cel- 
ebrated institution for the insane? So skillful, so suc- 
cessful was his system that patients came from far and 
near—or, rather, I should not say these patients came ; 
they were always brought. 

But a man who had made such a reputation must be 
old, I thought, and I cast a glance that was half pity on 
the blooming woman who had, perhaps, sacrificed herself 
for a home, position and wealth. 

“I suppose that young man is sane ?” she asked, with 
a glance at Alexis, who was in the throes of composition, 
and rolling his eves in an imbecile manner. 








**Oh, yes—as sane as poets usually are,” [ answered, 
with a laugh. 

“‘Then I suppose you can leave the place with him 
while you bring this lovely set to show my husband ? M, 
carriage is at the door.” 

There was no trouble about that. Although Alexis was 
in the clouds, he was very wide-awake when a customer 
entered, if he was in charge ; otherwise, he laid down all 
responsibility. 

We drove through the Nevskoi—that corridor of palaces 
and churches—past the splendid Alexandra Theatre and 
the Place Michel, with its English square, so refreshingly 
green in Summer. 

The afternoon sun was glittering on the tapering golden 
spire of the Admiralty. We turned down the Mala Mil- 
lione, where there is a triumphal arch, surmounted by a 
car of victory and eight horses abreast in bronze. 

But I did not look at the sights of St. Petersburg during 
that long drive. I could see them any time, while I might 
never again be able to feast my eyes upon such a lovely- 
tinted face. 

She was quite sociable and talkative during the ride. 

“Yes, it is hard for him,” she said, speaking of her 
husband ; “ he is never free to go away with me. But ho 
is very considerate. I often go off to the baths in tho 
Summer—ah, with a duenna, you know. I could not 
endure my life but for that." 

And I felt that there was a minor cadence in her voico 
that told of unutterable things. 

‘* Ah, here we are !” she cried, as the carriage stopped 
before a great, gloomy-looking building. ‘‘I am sorry to 
have given you so much trouble.” 

Trouble? Iscorned the word. I had been riding on 
clouds ; I had been in the realm of eternal sunshine ; [ 
had been in Arcadia. But now I stood with her in a dim 
green hall, for the door of the fortress had swung back as 
if by magic when we reached it. 

The next moment she had opened the door of a room 
at one side of the hall. 

‘Tf you will step in here a moment I will go and see 
where my husband is. I cannot always send a servant 
after him, because there are times when he must not be 
interrupted I think he is in his office. Where are tho 
jewels ?” 

T had held the case in my hand till this moment. 

“‘T can show them to him, and he will decide in three 
moments. Between you and me; he knows nothing what- 
ever of diamonds. Of brains—diseased brains—he knows 
considerable, but his ignorance on other points is dense.” 

With a gay laugh that seemed to stir up shuddering 
echoes in the silence, she took the case in her hand and 
went out, shutting the door behind her. 

It was a large room, and somewhat vault-like, I thought, 
in appearance. There was a great Russian stove of white 
china in one corner that looked like a sarcophagus of an 
ecclesiological pattern, with pinnacle and spire. There 
was a much-gilded picture of St.Nicholas on the wall— 
that patron saint who is found in every Russian house. 

A somewhat dingy Turkish rug was on the floor, aud 
stiff, dark furniture. 

I did not find much room for speculation in that room, 
or food for thought. Indeed, [had gotten all through, 
and was going the rounds again and again rather impa- 
tiently. 

Perhaps the lady had not found the Herr Doctor, or ho 


might be hesitating about the price. Impossible to look 


her in the face, I thought, and haggle over a few hundred 
rubles. 





When one is the fortunate possessor of such » jewel— 
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why, the door is locked! I have just turned the knob 
with the intention of looking out to see if my enchantress 
is coming. I fall back in consternation. What does it 
mean ? 

Before I have a chance to speculate about its meaning, 
A stout man 
with the complexion of a kidney potato, and a stiff little 
aureole of red hair. He wears a green cloth suit with 
gilt buttons, on which the imperial eagle spreads itself. 

The other individual is an old woman, with three chins 
and a snuffy appearance. 

‘“‘ Ah,” says the fat gentleman, cheerily, ‘‘and how are 
we by this time ?” 

I look at him in a puzzled way, and he scrutinizes me. 

‘* Where is the lady ?” I ask, somewhat impatiently. 

“The lady ? Oh, your wife thought it would be pleas- 
anter for her not to see you again just at present. After 
a few days, when you are at home and calmer.” 


the door opens and two persons enter. 


| 


| had led me straight into it. 


**Good gracious ! Do you mean to say that I did not 
drive up here with your wife a half-hour ago, and that she 


did not show you a case containing 10,000 rubles’ worth of 


diamonds for your decision ?” 

“Ah, diamonds again !” said he, indulgently. ‘Yes, 
yes—so you did. But you must have patience. She’s 
gone now to show them to the Cham of Tartary, whose 
daughter is to wed to-morrow the Bashi-Bazook of Shiraz, 
and will wear your jewels on her mahogany neck. Ha, 
ha! Mashouka, you must have help. This is no mild 
case, as the lady represented.” 

I saw the whole plot at a glance. My imbecile fancy 
I cursed my own folly and 


| began to tell the doctor the truth as rapidly as possible ; 


but I saw it had no effect. I begged him to send at once 
to Carnreis & Shoveloff’s for confirmation. I knew Alexis 
had not the least idea of my whereabouts. 

The doctor listened patiently, blandly, and assented te 





I MET MY LOVE AT’ MORNING.--SEE POEM ON PAGE 466, 


“Calmer! What the deuce do you mean ?” I asked, 
turning fiercely on him. 
“There, there. 


Not the least use in that; all in good 
time. 


She will come, never fear ; I have seldom seen a 
more charming and affectionate creature. ‘Icannot part 
with him !’ she said ; ‘ it wrings my heart.’ ”’ 

“Tl wring somebody's neck,” I cried, “if you don’t 
tell me. What in the name of all the fiends are you driv- 
ing at? Where are the diamonds ?” 

The fat man looked at the nurse, and the nurse wagged 
her three chins. 

“Just what the poor dear said,” she muttered. 

**See here, I can’t for the life of me make out what you 
mean. Let me see the doctor—Dr. Pierre Bernhoff.” 

The fat man shrugged his shoulders. 

** Well, Jam Dr. Pierre Bernhoff.” 

** Where is your wife ?” 

He regarded me as one does a troublesome child. then 
lifted his eyes with a look above. 

“In heaven !” 


all. ButI felt a horrible certainty that he would do 
nothing. Why should he trouble himself with the vaga- 
ries of a lunatic. 

‘Tf monsieur will be patient, it shall all be done—to- 
morrow, I dare say.” 

‘Good God!’ I eried, a sudden horror striking a 
terror to my heart. “Iam to be married to-morrow !” 

The doctor evidently regarded this as a fresh outburst 
of insanity. 

‘To be sure—to be sure,” he said, soothingly ; ‘‘ but it 
will all come right. It would have to be put off anyway, 
for Madame Snippski has not finished the wedding-dress. ”’ 

*‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” I cried, in the most abject 
terror, ‘“‘do not talk to me in that style, or you will drive 
me mad in earnest! Can you not see that this woman 
was an adventuress—that this is a clever trick to rob us 
of 10,000 rubles’ worth of diamonds ?” 

‘Tt reminds me of the case we had last Fall—squint- 
eyed party—who had been robbed of the Robinson,” 
murmured the doctor to the nurse, 
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And then I lost all command of myself, and made a mad 
effort to escape. I flung myself suddenly against the 
doctor, and doubled him up; but the old woman flew 
on me like a tigress, and fought tooth and nail. She 
was @ powerful creature, as were all the employés of the 
place ; and beneath the vast cushions of fat were muscles 
of steel and a frame of iron. Then she never ceased yell- 
ing for help, and, of course, I was overpowered in three 
moments, while the doctor, recovering from his tempo- 
rary collapse, glared at me rather vindictively, his face 
the color of raspberry-jam from rage and pain. 

There was no hope of his listening to anything after 
that, and I felt that my chance was gone. So I allowed 
myself to be led to a bare cell, and locked in.” 

Then I had a chance for reflection. The sun was going 
down. I knew that I must spend the night there, and 
perhaps many a night. How was I ever to be found ? 
Carnreis & Shoveloff might publish the loss of the dia- 
monds. There was a slight hope in that ; but it would 
take a day or two to give the matter publicity, and my 
wedding was to be to-morrow! Then it was more likely 
they would go to work in a secret way, which is more 
popular in Russia, and not breathe a word openly of the 
loss, and what would become of me in the meantime ? 
They might even think I was in league with the hand- 
some adventuress, and had gone off with her to enjoy the 
ill-gotten gains. 

All these things burned and seethed in my brain, till it 
seemed as if I, too, must break out into impotent raving, 
or blood-curdling oaths, or passionate prayers, such as 
re-echoed through the long corridors about me ; for I was 
in that department of the institution marked ‘ Violent,” 
and I could hear all night long the wails, the groans, the 
gibberings, the mad outbreaks of violence, the sudden 
thrieks and crashes, that’ seemed to torture the very 
echoes. 

Morning at last !—through a barred window that “ slur- 
red the sunshine half a mile’’; yet I knew by even that 
pale beam that the sun had risen upon my wedding day ! 

My wedding day! Lisa was kneeling perhaps at that 
moment breathing a prayer for our future happiness. 
She was a pious little thing, I knew ; trained in a con- 
vent, and devout by nature. I pictured her lifted soft 
brown eyes, full of fears and hopes; her pretty folded 
hands. 

T had never loved her enough, but now—now that she 
seemed slipping away from me, now that a horrible 
chance had severed us—she grew suddenly dear and pre- 
cious. 

“Oh, Lisa,” I groaned, ‘‘ oh, my darling, pray—pray as 
you have never done before, for my destiny hangs on that 
prayer !” 

And it seemed to me that God must hear her—that He 
would not suffer her tender little heart to be wrung by 
the pangs of such grief as awaited her. I tried to pray 
myself. I had been strangely unmindful of God in my 
prosperity. 

“ But woe being come, that soul is dumb 
That calleth not on God,” 


Oh, how slowly the hours crept on! The little bar of 
dusty gold that lay upon the floor of my cell grew broader 
feebly. It seemed thinner as it-broadened. I thought of 
its fading with horror. 

Ah! she must be dressing now, poor child! The pure 
white dress is falling in Soft folds caressingly about her 
slim, youthful form. Her round, white arms are bare ; 
she has pretty arms—my Lisa !—and soft, dimpled hands, 
and a cream-white throat. Oh, I know how the wreath 
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will look on the soft, brown braids, and how the lace will 
drift down like a thin, white mist about her. Somehow, 
Lisa’s image has never come before me so bewitchingly 
as at this moment, when despair has fastened its fangs 
upon my heart. 

They have taken my watch, so I can only tell the time 
by the slender bar of sunlight on the floor. But I know 
—I feel that Lisa is dressed now and waiting. That her 
heart begins to beat quickly, and the brown eyes grow 
clouded. Fears are dawning slowly in the trusting heart, 
and the father is fuming and storming. ‘‘I told you so— 
told you so !” 

Good heavens! Is there no help for it—none ? Must 
Isit here, the sport of circumstances—an innocent victim, 
while my poor girl breaks her heart over the strange 
delay ? I grow frantic. I call out. Iimplore. I beg the 
keepers to come to me. I adjure them by the memory of 
their mothers—of their sweethearts and wives, to listen to 
me—to believe me—to help me. Then I listen, with a 
quick - throbbing heart. Every step in the corridor 
wakens hope that springs up only to die away. They 
do not heed me—no one comes ! 

.Oh, only a man to bring me something to eat! Ido 
not see what—I am faint and sick with a great throb- 
bing from head to foot as if I were all one pulse of pain. 
I spring forward. 

‘** Oh, for the love of God !’" I ery, ‘‘ get me out of this ! 
To-day is my wedding day. This is a cruel mistake! I 
will give you a hundred rubles if you will let me out. I 
will leave you my watch in pledge. You have only to 
open the hall-door. Think of it—the poor girl that I was 
to have married is——” 

He did not even wait to hear me. He looked alarmed 
and hurried out, leaving me to rave alone. 

In vain. I knew the time was past—the hour was gone. 
I could picture the surmises and whisperings of the 
guests—the rage—the livid rage of the father, the mute 
anguish of my poor little girl. 

They were disrobing her, perhaps, this very moment, 
laying asidé the pretty dress and filmy vail, to be worn 
again—ah, when? Did she faint, or cry, or lay there 
dumb with anguish, I wondered ? Would her heart say 
a kind word for me when others were traducing me ? Oh, 
pure and trusting heart, Ihave never valued you aright, 
and now Iam punished for it ! 

After that I grew calmer. There was no morg hope, 
and so the quiet of despair came to me, and I sat dumbly 
watching the fading of the bar of sunshine till it looked 
like a faint golden mist, and then went out in darkness. 
Another night had come, and I slept from sheer exhaus, 
tion. 

I was wakened the next morning by a familiar voice. 

‘*Hello, old strait-jacket, here you are! No end of 
a row yesterday. Couldn’t find a clew to you or the 
diamonds, or the lady so ‘fair, fair, with golden hair.’ 
Ah, my boy, you are too susceptible! But I found the 
card with her name on this morning. You dropped it on 
the floor, and it got shoved out of sight. I followed it 
up, and it’s allright. The prison-doors unbar. Ri-tu- 
ri-tu, the captive breaks his chains.” 

The keeper was regarding Alexis with a suspicious air, 
as if, instead of freeing any one, he fancied he should 
have another patient. That young gentleman always took 
liberties with me on account of his relationship to Shovel- 
off, but I never enjoyed them till this morning. I seized 
his hand as if he had been my dearest friend. I thanked 
him with effusion. The doctor did not appear. He re- 
turned my valuables, but kept himself out of the way. 
Confusiou at his mistake had, perhaps, overcome him. 
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- I reached the store to meet the united wrath of the 
partners. When I informed them that the diamonds were 
gone, Iwas at once dismissed from their employ. My 
offense was in permitting the case of jewels to go out of 
my hands. Ihad been betrayed into this by the glamour 
of a pair of bright eyes. Iwent home disconsolately 
enough, to find in my room a note from old Schroeder. 


“Srr—Your infamous conduct deserves a punishment that my 
hands are itching to give you, but I cannot leave my poor, heart- 
broken child. Ihave been to your place of business, and heard 
the story of your elopement with a vile adventuress, and robbery 
of your employers’ diamonds, immensely valuable. I am thankful 
my child has escaped you. I thank God your depraved taste made 
you unfaithful to her, and I know she will see the truth in time, I 
um going to take her away at once from the place you have made 
hateful to her. It would be best for you never to cross my path 
again, ANTON SCHROEDER.” 


So all my plans had toppled down like a child’s card- 
house, and I sat despairing among the ruins. 


THE TREE OF REFUGE. 


Ix the early days of the celebrated Paraguay missions, 
one of those pioneers of civilization who threaded the 
inmost recesses of the American wilderness, Father 
Ortega, was crossing a pampa between the Parana and 
Paraguay, when the water suddenly began to rise. Ac- 
eustomed to these inundations, they kept on, expecting 
to be able to reach their destination by wading ; but 
before they had made a mile, the water rose so rapidly 
that there was evidently no chance for life, except to take 
to the trees. The water around them swarmed with the 
wild beasts, which fled in droves, and were now swim- 
ming, battling as best they might with the impetuous 
tide. Seeing most of his companions safe on trees, Ortega 
and his catechist swam to a monarch of the forest, and 
were soon on secure branches, 

But the water rose, and, to, his dismay, he saw several 
of his neophytes swept from their refuge, and whirled 
along by the resistless element. A terrible storm of rain 
came on, with thunders and high winds ; and there the 
few survivors were exposed to all the fury of the blast, 
with certain death staring them in the face. Anon, the 
glaring eye-balls of a puma would flash before them, 
and the furious beast seek to gain their refuge. Every 
moment brought its accumulation of terrors ; but a death- 
like shudder ran through his frame as he beheld an enor- 
mous anaconda, gliding through the water, begin to coil 
its body around a bough that plashed in the rising water, 
and raising its dripping head and crest, wind its body up, 
and begin to infold the tree. The terrified missionary 
closed his eyes to murmur a last prayer, to gather all his 
faculties to meet death in the unexpected and revolting 
form that threatened. A crash, a rustling, and a plunge 
aroused him ; his fear was changed into heartfelt thanks- 
givings to the Author of life, as he beheld the serpent 
gliding off once more ; its enormous weight had crushed 
the branch he had reached, and he had fallen with it 
through the lower boughs to the water. 

Long, weary hours he spent in his exposed post. 
Nearly two days passed, and as his companion’s strength 
began to fail, Ortega bound him fast to a lofty branch ; 
and, while cries of distress resounded from a neighboring 
tree, Ortega tried to comfort, and endeavored to fill with 
hope, some of his neophytes who had taken refuge there. 

But with all his exertion, with all his consoling power 
as a minister of religion, he could not save some from 
falling into the water from sheer exhaustion. Super- 





human courage sustained him ; tor to add to his miseries, a 
long thorn on the tree pierced his leg completely through 
and remained buried in the wound. 

At last, when the second day closed, the waters de- 
scended so that he and the survivors of the party were 
able to resume their journey and reach a village, where 
they obtained the necessary relief. But the wound he 
received in his exhausted state never entirely healed, and 
for twenty-two years he carried with him a constant 
memento of his fearful stay in the Tree of Refuge. 


A WINTER IN EL DORADO. 
By T. N. Seymour. 


Tuts, you know, is the fabled land discovered by 
Raleigh in the sixteenth century. Can you not imagine 
him in some English ‘‘ bowery hollow crowned with 
Summer sea, circled by court ladies in ruffs and bro- 
cades, with attendant gallants with doublet and hose and 
clanking rapiers, firing the imagination of his credulous 
listeners with stories of the untold wealth lying idly waiting 
for adventurous hands to seize it.” We had a long, weary 
and rough passage from England to Demerara, halting at 
Madeira only in the six weeks’ sailing, and, being the only 
passenger aboard, I whiled away many an hour with con- 
jectures of the pioneers who had sailed these seas before 
us. How did their clumsy, high-poop decks cast shadows 
on these ocean calms? calms broken only by a fitful 
heaving of the broad blue zone—an echo of distant storms 
and wrecks. Finally the water changing from deep em- 
erald green-blue to a muddy bronze, told us we were ap- 
proaching the mouth of the mighty Amazon. Flocks of 
wild fowl rose and faded to the westward, and presently 
a long low line of umbrellas breaking the horizon showed 
the coast of British Guiana. 

The moon was an hour high before the chorus ‘‘ Rango, 
boys, Rango!” rung out the anchor in the harbor of 
Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana. The Bazaar, 
at 5 a.m., showed a motley crowd of Americans, English, 
Coolies, Chinese and East Indians, with loose pajamas and 
turbans twined round their black, cocoa-oiled hair ; the 
women rejoicing in bangles and nose-rings, with stained 
lips, caused by chewing betel-nuts ; Carib Indians in 
costumes designed by nature for an equatorial region, and 
the everlasting negro, making a Babel of tongues. The 
stalls were temptingly laden witl fruit, fish, etc.; oranges, 
custard apples, mangoes, mammee apples, alligator pears, 
prickly pears, limes, shaddock, bread-fruit, plantains and 
bananas. A great variety of fish, prominently a species 
of large cat-fish, called Gilbacker, ranging from ten to 
one hundred pounds. ° 

Georgetown is not a pictorial spot, from an artistic 
sense ; the buildings in the business portion are substan- 
tial brick and frame. The dwelling-houses are frame, 
with a large veranda, and supported on pillars of brick, 
owing to the floods in rainy season. 

A great trade is carried on with the United States. 
The principal exports are sugar, rum and molasses. This 
list might be indefinitely extended if enterprise and 
energy were exerted in a field so fertile. Of the very 


valuable woods, but little is exported, although green- 
heart and mora equal oak for durability, and exceed it in 
endurance. 

The Botanic Gardens in the town, with small menagerie 
of native fauna, are a charming spot. Here I saw a wax- 
plant (hoya), completely covering a summer-house, like 
our northern ivy, and jessamine and roses, hybiscus 
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A WINTER IN EL DORADO,— DUCE-SHOOTING ON THE LAKE, 


searlet and salmon colored, and blazing oleanders, met 
the eye on all sides. A railroad, controlled by English 
capital, runs along the east the cars resemble 
‘observation cars,” that is, have seats on top, and to a 
stranger the novelty of riding with such an olla-podrida 
of humanity is charming. 


coast ; 


Leaving the white and green walls of the city, we pass 
an occasional bamboo hut, whose dusky, rent-free inhab- 
itant is getting the pepper-pot on the fire for breakfast. 
This pepper-pot is an institution per se. It is simply, so 
to speak, the waste-basket of cooked food—a stock en- 
riched with scraps of chicken, meat, etc., care being taken 
to keep all greasy material out of it. This is boiled daily 
and serves for piéce de résistance for breakfast, a peculiar 
flavor reminding one of Worcester sauce, and rich, golden 
brown gravy absolutely ungreasy. 

This, mind you, with fresh fish and rice, the latter 
boiled white and dry, roast plantains and coffee, with 
oranges and mangoes a/ lib. to wind up on, makes a 
breakfast to be remembered. 

Our destination was a sugar plantation between George- 
town and Berbice, and the conductor presently accommo- 
dated us by slowing up, and we jumped off on the side- 
walk. This term has a different designation to ours, and 
is applied to the path along the trenches which convey 
the flat-bottomed scows to and from the canef.elds. 

Our overseer-friends came down from their brick-sup- 
Owing to the heavy 
floods of the rainy season, the houses are all built on 
columns of brick ten or twelve feet high, affording a first- 
class shade for the loafing gamins underneath. 


ported quarters to welcome us. 





A sugar plantation is governed by a manager, assisted 
by three or four overseers. The latter bear literally the 
burden and heat of the day ; rising at daybreak, they 
partake of a cup of coffee and fruit, and the ‘‘ field” over- 
seers are towed, in a canoe with canvas awning, by an irre- 
sponsible mule, ridden by a more irresponsible small 
black boy, to the canefields in the rear of the plantation, 
where they pass the greater part of the day, returning to 
make up their labor-rolls and dine with the manager in 
the evening. The building overseer has charge of the 
mills and outhouses ; frequently he has to stay up till 
early morning, while sap is being boiled out. The man- 
ager exercises a general supervision. 

Three trenches about thirty feet broad run the length 
of each plantation ; these are intersected at right angles 
by others at each “ field,” so the latter is irrigated on all 
four sides. From the mill another trench is dug to the 
river or ocean water-front, to allow the lighters to go 
down with their crystal load. 

O! the luscious fragrance of a tropic night, the gleaming 
of unknown stars in strange waters, the far-off cry of some 
wild animal in the jungle depths around the plantation, 
and that strange star-clock, the Southern Cross, climbing 
its tell-tale path up the deep walls of the sky. One by 
one these stars ascend, till midnight, when the remark 
passes, ‘‘ Midnight is past ; the Cross begins to bend.” 

Trusting to Black Jim and his mule, we went back to 
the bush, passing crowds of Coolies on their way to work. 

When it was found that the negro declined to: labor 
unless he was forced to do so, it became necessary ‘to im- 
port Coolies from the East Indies and China. The former 
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were low-caste, or they would not have risked losing caste 
by touching salt water. This was one of the punish- 
ments inflicted by the English government on the rebel 
king of Delhi and other mutineers, in 1858, who were 
exiled to Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal. 

This Coolie item is an expensive one ; a premium of 
$50 each, over fifteen years, for five years. Labor is paid 
for by the ‘‘ opening ” of two cane rows, and the task of 
the overseer in routing out reluctant and opium-soaked 
Coolies to work is dangerous as unpleasant. 

The Coolie, in emigrating, retains all the peculiar cus- 
toms and habits of his birthplace, hence we can here 
study the low-caste East Indian as ‘‘ chezlin.” These are 
a moderately industrious and econemical race, not the 
opium like his 
neighbor, John Chinaman. 


slave 





sharp yellow spur on the extremity of each wing, and 
shinning up a mora-tree is a flock of marmoset monkeys. 
The noonday heat has not come yet, when we go ashore 
and make our way between a long avenue of plantain and 
banana trees, with their broad and drooping leaves, with 
pineapples rearing their serrated spikes between them ; 
brushing past tangles of scarlet and salmon-colored hy- 
biscus and pink and white mounds of oleanders, flower- 
ing against a myriad-fruited lime-tree, to the watchman’s 
hut at the extremity of the plantation. 

While the fire is boiling a kettle he sends a boy a-fish- 
ing ; the latter presently returns with a string of peculiar 
looking, large-sealed fish, which he calls ‘‘ hassa” ; fur- 
thermore, he adds the information that they build nests, 
which is a fact. Well, the 
fish, with canned beef, man- 








Their dress is a picturesque 
swathing of linen folds 
around the skull, called a 
turban, loose-flowing pan- 
taloons, and band of dra- 
pery about the chest. The 
women wear ne turban, but 
envelop the head and part 
of the face in a similar 
manner. It is a common 
sight to see one bearing a 
pail of water in each hand 
and one on the head. It 
is said a noted French 
modiste once advised his 
lady patrons to practice 
this method of attaining a 
certain dignity of carriage. 
Marriage takes place at a 
very early age, say four- 
teen to fifteen; indeed, 
the children are betrothed 
much earlier by their pa- - 
rents, although not allowed 
to meet till marriage. 

Their food is principally 
rice and curry. Cocoa-oil 
is smeared over their hair 
and limbs. The women 
rejoice in bangles, nose 
and ear rings of enormous 
size, of brass or silver. 
The practice of chewing 
betel-nut stains the lips a 
deep blood color. Their 











goes from the boughs over 
our heads, oranges and 
roasted plantains, with 
coffee, make a first - rate 
breakfast, after which we 
light cigars and indulge in 
a nap. 

Plantains are a species of 
banana ; they are a substi- 
tute largely for bread, and 
the taste grows on one. 
Cassava also is a delicious 
vegetable, boiled snow- 
white and dry. 

Roast bread-fruit is an- 
other novelty, but not so 
palatable as plantains. Be- 
yond this vantage ground 
stretches the primeval tro- 
pical forest. How does it 
look? Simply a wall of 
green, set with flowers of 
every hue and form; or- 
chids as frail, apparently, 
as frost-work, clinging to 
the giant boughs on every 
side, their colored bells 
and petals staining the at- 
mosphere. Here is the 
mora, straight and clean as 
an arrow ; the green heart, 
tougher than oak and more 
durable, waiting only for 
energy and enterprise to 
enter the markets of the 











forms of religion are idol- 
atrous. 

The Chinaman is too well known to be but briefly 
noted for his diversity of qualities. Honest, although a 
natural thief ; industrious, but worshiping the languor of 
opium, and laziness ; cunning and vindictive, yet faithful 
and kind-hearted, he is a mystery to the ‘ barbarian.” 
The native Carib Indian is not included in the labor list. 

Passing up the trench we were struck by the dense 
luxuriance of the banks unoccupied by cane fields. Tall 
thickets of bamboo, feathered against the hot blue sky, 
with shadows almost black in their coldness; clumps of 
gold and silver ferns, including the now famous Adian- 
tum Forneyensé. & maiden-hair variety of exquisite 
beauty ; thick beds of water lilies shaded by tall canes, 
ready for the cutlass and the roller. Here flashed the 
grape-bloom colored coots ; the brown and yellow spur- 
wing, a wading bird about as large as our robin, with a 
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world. Here is a climate 
tempered from tropical to 
temperate. Leaving the seashore and its fever-breeding 
flats you can, by ascending a plateau, enter a range of 
hills which divide Guiana from Brazil. Of this country 
little is definitely known. Waterton, the eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, in his ‘‘ Wanderings in South America,” 
penetrated a portion of it. 

The native Carib Indian is hospitable and kind-hearted ; 
the stranger arriving among them is treated with respect 
and affection, for which oftentimes they receive the re- 
verse. The illustration affords a good idea of their primi- 
tive habits, and dwellings of bamboo-cane, thatched with 
palm leaves, furnished with home-made hammocks. 

Their native weapons are bows and arrows--the latter 
are nearly the length of the bows, five to six feet—and 
poisoned barbs, which are carried in a little box by tho 
hunter; for the stricken game will detach the barb from 
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the shaft, so one shaft will last all day. The barbs are 
dipped in the now famous Wourali poison, composed of 
snake-fangs, a poisonous herb, and poison-ants, boiled to- 
gether. It is said to be the most deadly poison known. 
In the presence of a party of scientists, Waterton inocu- 
lated an ox and achicken. The latter died within five 
minutes, and the latter in one minute ; the meat of both 
was served for dinner. 

Here, in these glorious woods, is the home of the jaguar, 
a species of leopard ; the tapir, an amphibious quadruped, 
having a long snout and short, pig-like body ; various 
small deer, and peccaries or wild hogs, macaws, and curv- 
ing-billed toncans and green parrots, make a kaleid- 
oscope of color; and of course swarms of monkeys 
chatter in the trees ; wild-fow] on the coast, from the fat, 
juicy Muscovy duck to the scarlet ibis or curri-curri, 
that wheel and curve in long lines of flashing scarlet, and 
in myriads. 

The favorite mode of shooting them is to hire a ‘‘ cata- 
maran.” This is simply a flat board, in the centre an 
ordinary wine-case is nailed. The hunter sits on a board 
placed on top of this case—a precarious and picturesque 
pose. The motive power is supplied by a negro, who 
with one knee on the board, paddles with the other limb 
and pushes the hunter forward. This mode applies only 
to the extensive mud flats which line the coast, the tide 
receding six and eight miles. 

It sometimes happens that the catamaran runs over a 
* stingaray,” a species of skate, with serrated and poison- 
ous spur, which makes trouble. 

An English officer of my acquaintance had the mis- 
fortune to have two of these poisonous teeth broken off 
in his leg. He cut them out, and using gunpowder as a 
cauterizer, saved himself further ill-effects. 

The principal exports of Guiana consist of raw sugar, 
rum and molasses. The cane when ripe is twelve to 
fourteen feet high, and thick as one’s wrist. Into a dense 
field of this enter the coolies with sharp cutlasses, and 
soon it is transferred to the punt or scow and towed 
to the mill, where it is crushed, the juice going into a 
deep well; the crushed stalks, after being dried, make 
famous fuel. Then the juice is clarified with lime, and dis- 
tributed to six deep caldrons, heated by a furnace under- 
neath, and here—after passing from one degree of heat to 
another, till finally it assumes a pale straw-color—it is 
tested by the overseer and passed to the vacuum pan, 
which renders it syrupy ; thence to the centrifugals, which 
separate the molasses, leaving the crystal hexagonals of 
pale yellow sugar. 


At this date it is impossible to imagine what more 


than a credulous mind could have given Sir Walter 


Raleigh the notion of the fabulous amount of gold to be | 


found in his El] Dorado. The geological formation of the 
country is entirely lacking in the requisites necessary for 
the production of the ore—granite, lime and slate rock 
and the Indians must have procured it from tribes in the 
Brazilian interior. 

The extensive savannas here offer a great inducement 
to the raising of cattle—a business which is rapidly de- 
veloping. 

The people here are uniformly hospitable and good- 
natured. A steamer makes a weekly trip up a portion of 
the Essequibo River from Greytown. The scenery is 
confined to the marvelously luxuriant foliage of tropic 
growth that lines the banks. The Winter I passed here 
brought an English man-of-war. To prevent desertion of 
the crew a huge shark was—if I may say so—tamed. He 
would lie in the brown, thick water, unseen perhaps, in 
the shade of the ship, waiting to be fed. 
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One day a negro roustabout was watching the ascent up 
the rope-ladder of his little girl, bringing his dinner. 
Somehow she slipped and fell, and in a moment the fear- 
ful fin cut the water, then turned over, and the next 
moment the shark had seized the little one. Quick as 
thought the father dove down, a knife shining between 
his teeth, and the next moment a huge blood -stain 
proved the death of the tyrant ; but, of course, too late 
to save the child, who had been cut in twain by the 
monster’s jaws—the negro was untouched. 

In all tropical countries snakes and poisonous reptiles 
play an important part. The deaths from snake-bites 
in India, for instance, annually amount to thousands. 
In my stay in Guiana I met the rattlesnake, a species of 
moccasin, and what is there called the ‘‘ bush master.” 
This is, indeed, a fearful creature, with four long, curv- 
ing fangs, filled with the most deadly venom ; it is a tree- 
snake, and the native Caribs declare it to be utterly 
fearless, and, indeed, provocative of attack. 

The boa constrictor, or camoodi, also infests these 
swamps. I saw one shot that measured over twenty-two 
feet, but they are never known to attack human beings 
unless cornered, and then woe betide the unhappy wretch 
who feels his grip. It is said they have a general antip- 
athy to alligators, and that the feeling is duly recipro- 
cated ; but it seems to me the odds would be entirely in 
favor of the alligator. 

The heat is oppressive at first to the newcomer, but a 
little judicious dieting, much judicious drinking. leaving 
beer and whisky alone, and moderate exercise, will enable 
the would-be emigrant to attain as ripe an old age here as 
anywhere. 

Indeed, it is to be regretted that more energy and en- 
terprise are not bestowed on a province which would 
easily yield wealth and happiness to the investor ; if not 
to the fabulous extent imagined of old, still ample to 
qualify its title to El Dorado. 


FHE THIEVES WHO COULDN’T 
HELP SNEEZING. 


Many years ago, when oak-trees now past their prime 
were about as large as elderly gentlemen’s walking-sticks, 
there lived in Essex a yeoman’s son, whose name was 
Hubert. He was about fourteen years of age, and was as 
remarkable for his candor and lightness of heart as for 
his physical courage, of which, indeed, he was a little 
vain, 

One cold Christmas Eve his father, having no other 
help at hand, sent him on an important errand to a small 
town several miles from home. He traveled on horse- 
hack, and was detained by the business till a late hour of 
the evening. 

At last, however, it was completed ; he returned to the 
inn, the horse was saddled, and he started on his way. 
His journey homeward lay through the Vale of Black- 
more, @ fertile but somewhat lonely district, with heavy 
clay roads and crooked lanes. In those days, too, a great 
part of it was thickly wooded. 

It must have been about nine o'clock when, riding 
along amid the overhanging trees upon his stout-legged 
cob Jerry, and singing a Christmas carol, to be in har- 
mony with the season, Hubert fancied he heard a noise 
among the boughs. 

This recalled to his mind that the spot he was travers- 
ing bore an evil name. Men had been waylaid there. 
He looked at Jerry, and wished he had been of any other 
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eolor than light gray ; for on this account the docile 
animal’s form was visible even here in the dense shade. 

‘* What do I care !”’ he said, aloud, after a few minutes 
of reflection. ‘‘Jerry’s legs are too nimble to allow any 
highwayman to come near me.” 

‘* Ha, ha, indeed !”’ was said, in a deep voice ; and the 
next moment a man darted from the thicket on his left 
hand, and another from a tree-trunk a few yards ahead. 
Hubert’s bridle was seized, he was pulled from his horse, 
and although he struck out with all his might, as a brave 
boy would naturally do, he was overpowered. His arms 
were tied behind him, his legs were bound tightly to- 
gether, and he was thrown into the ditch. The robbers, 
whose faces he could now dimly perceive to be artificially 
blackened, at once departed, leading off the horse. 

As soon as Hubert had a little recovered himself, he 
found that by great exertion he was able to extricate his 
legs from the cord ; but, in spite of every endeavor, his 
arms remained bound as fast as before. All, therefore, 
that he could do was to rise to his feet and proceed on his 
way with his arms behind him, and trust to chance for 
getting them unfastened. 

He knew that it would be impossible to reach home on 
foot that night, and in such a condition ; but he walked 
onward, 

Owing to the confusion which this attack caused in his 
brain, he lost his way, and would have been inclined to 
lie down and rest until morning among the dead leaves, 
had he not known the danger of sleeping without wrap- 
pers in a frost so severe. 

So he wandered further onward, his arms wrung and 
numbed by the cord which pinioned him, and his heart 
aching for the loss of poor Jerry, who never had been 
known to kick, or bite, or show a single vicious habit. 

He was not a little glad when he discerned through the 
trees a distant light. Toward this he made his way, and 
presently found himself in front of a large mansion with 
flanking wings, gables and towers, the battlements and 
chimneys showing their shapes against the stars, 

‘All was silent ; but the door stood wide open, it being 
from this door that the light shone which had attracted 
him. On entering he found himself in a vast apartment 
arranged as a dining-hall, and brilliantly illuminated. 
The walls were covered with a great deal of dark wain- 
scoting, formed into molded panels, carvings, closet-doors, 
and the usual fittings of a house of that kind. But what 
drew his attention most was the large table in the midst of 
the hall, upon which was spread a sumptuous supper, as 
yet untouched. Chairs were placed around, and it ap- 
peared as if something had occurred to interrupt the meal 
just at the time when all were ready to begin. 

Even had Hubert been so inclined, he could not have 
eaten in his helpless state, unless by dipping his mouth 
into the dishes, like a pig or cow. He wished first to ob- 
tain assistance ; and was about to penetrate further into 
the house for that purpose when he heard hasty footsteps 
in the porch and the words, ‘‘ Be quick !” uttered in the 
deep voice which had reached him when he was dragged 
from his horse. 

There was only just time for him to dart under the 
table before three men entered the dining-hall. Peeping 
from beneath the hanging edges of the table-cloth, he per- 
ceived that their faces, too, were blackened, which at once 
removed any remaining doubts he may have felt that 
these were the same thieves. 

‘‘Now, then,” said the first—the man with the deep 
voice—‘‘let us hide onrselves. They will all be back 


sain ina minute. That was a good trick to get them out | 


of the house—eh ?” 
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“Yes. You well imitated the cries of a man in dis. 
tress,” said the second. 

‘* Excellently,’’ said the third. 

‘But they will soon find out that it was a false alarm. 
Come, where shall we hide? It must be some place we 
can stay in for two or three hours, till all are in bed and 
asleep. Ah! I have it. Come this way! I have learn’t 
that the further closet is not opened once in a twelve- 
month ; it will serve our purpose exactly.” 

The speaker advanced into a corridor'which led from 
the hall. Creeping a little further forward, Hubert could 
discern that the closet stood at the end, facing the dining- 
hall. The thieves entered it and closed the door. 

Scarcely breathing, Hubert glided forward, to learn a 
little more of their intentions, if possible ; and, coming 
close, he could hear the robbers whispering about the 
different rooms where the jewels, plate, and other valu- 
ables of the house were kept, which they plainly meant 
to steal. 

They had not been long in hiding when a gay chatter- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen was audible on the terrace 
without. 

Hubert felt that it would not do to be caught prowling 
about the house, unless he wished to be taken for a robber 
himself ; and he slipped softly back to the hall, out at the 
door, and stood in a dark corner of the porch, where he 
could see everything without being himself seen. Ina 
moment or two a whole troop of personages came gliding 
past him into the house. 

There were an elderly gentleman and lady, eight or 
nine young ladies, as many young men, besides half-a- 
dozen men-servants and maids. The mansion had ap- 
parently been quite emptied of its occupants. 

‘“Now, children and young people, we will resume our 
meal,”’ said the old gentleman. What the noise could 
have been I cannot understand. I never felt so certain 
in my life that there was a person being murdered out- 
side my door.” 

Then the ladies began saying how frightened they had 
been, and how they had expected an adventure, and how 
it had ended in nothing, after all. 

‘Wait a while,” said Hubert to himself. 
adventure enough by-and-by, ladies.” 

It appeared that the young men and women were mar- 
ried sons and daughters of the old couple, who had come 
that day to spend Christmas with their parents. 

The door was then closed, Hubert being left outside in 
the porch. He thought this “the proper moment jor 
asking their assistance ; and, since he was unable to knock 
with his hands, began boldly to kick the door. 

‘Hullo ! what disturbance are you making here ?” said 
a footman, who opened it; and seizing Hubert by the 
shoulder, he pulled him into the dining-halt. ‘‘ Here’s a 
strange boy I have found making a noise in the porch, 
Sir Simon.” 

Everybody turned. 

‘Bring him forward,” said Sir Simon, the old gentle- 
man before mentioned. ‘‘ What were you doing there, 
my boy ?” 

‘Why, his arms are tied !” said one of the ladies. 

‘* Poor fellow !” said another. 

Hubert began at once to explain that he had been way- 
laid on his journey home, robbed of his horse, and mer- 
cilessly left in this condition by the thieves. 

‘Only think of it !” exclaimed Sir Simon. 

“That’s a likely story,” said one of the gentlemen- 
guests, incredulously. 

‘* Doubtful, eh ?” asked Sir Simon. 

** Perhaps he’s a robber himself,” euggested a lady, 


‘You'll have 
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“THE DAYS GREW HOT AND LONG: I SEWED THE CRISP AND 
SHINING SEAMS 

OF THIS, MY WEDDING-GOWN ; AND DREAMED A THOUSAND 
HAPPY DREAMS,”— SEE POEM ON PAGE 478, 





“There is a curiously wild, wicked look about him, 
certainly, now that I examine him closely,” said the old 
mother. 

Hubert blushed with shame ; and instead of continuing 
his story, and relating that robbers were concealed in the 
house, he doggedly held his tongue, and half-resolved to 
let them find out their danger for themselves. 

‘Well, untie him,’ said Sir Simon. ‘‘ Come, since it 
is Christmas Eve, we'll treat him well. Here, my lad; 
sit down in that empty seat at the bottom of the table, 
and make as good a meal as you can. When you have 
had your fill, we will listen to more particulars of your 
story.” 

The feast then proceeded, and Hubert, now at liberty, 
was not at all sorry to join in. 

The more they ate and drank, the merrier did the com- 














“‘AH, CHILD, WITH TREMBLING HAND I SET MY CANDLE AT 
THE PANE, 

WITH FAINTING HEART AND CHOKING BREATH I HEARD THE 
DOLOROUS RAIN.” : 





COULDN’T HELP 


SNEEZING. 

pany become ; the wine flowed feeely, the logs flared up 
the chimney, the ladies laughed at the gentlemen’s stories 
—in short, all went as noisily and as happily as a Christ- 
mas gathering in old times possibly could do. 

Hubert, in spite of his hurt feelings at their doubts of 
his honesty, could not help being warmed both in mind 
and in body by the good cheer, the scene, and the ex- 
ample of hilarity set by his neighbors. 

At last he laughed as heartily at their stories and repar- 
tees as the old baronet, Sir Simon, himself. 

When the meal was almost over, one of the sons, who 
had drank a little too much wine, after the manner of 
men in that century, said to Hubert : 

‘* Well, my boy, how are you? Can you take a pinch 
of snuff ?” 

He held out one of the snuff-boxes which were then 
becoming common among young and old throughout 
the country. 

‘**Thank you,’’ said Hubert, accepting a pinch. 

‘Tell the ladies who you are, what you are made of, 


Nam 
Nae 
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“THIS IS THE WEDDING MORN: AT LAST THE BRIDEGROOM 
CLAIMS HIS BRIDE, 
SWEETHEART, I HAVE BEEN TRUE: MY HAND ? HERE, TAKE 
IT!’ THEN SHE DIED.” 
and what you can do,” the young man continued, slap- 
ping Hubert upon the shoulder. 

** Certainly,” said our hero, drawing himself up, and 
thinking it best to put a bold face on the matter. ‘I am 
a traveling magician.” 

** Indeed !” 

** What shall we hear next ?” 

*“Can you call up spirits from the vasty deep, young 
wizard ?” 

**T can conjure up a tempest in a cupboard,” Hubert 
replied. 

‘*Ha, ha!" said the old baronet, pleasantly, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘We must see this performance. Girls, 
don’t go away ; here’s something to be seen.” 

**Not dangerous, I hope,” said the old lady. 

Hubert rose from the table. 

‘* Hand me your snuff-box, please,” he said to the young 
man who had made free with him. ‘‘ And now,” he con- 
tinued, “without the least noise, follow me. If any of 
you speak it will break the spell.” 

They promised obedience. He entered the corridor, 
and, taking off his shoes, went on tiptoe to the closet- 
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door, the guests advancing in a silent group at alittle dis- 
tance behind him. 

Hubert next placed a stool in front of the door, and, by 
standing upon it, was tall enough to reach to the top. 


He then, just as noiselessly, poured all the snuff from the | 


box along the upper edge of the door, and, with a few 
short puffs of breath, blew the snuff through the chink | 
into the interior of the closet. 
the assembly, that they might be silent. 

‘‘ Dear me, what’s that ?” said the old lady, after a min- 
ute or two had 
elapsed. 

A suppres- 
sed sneeze 
had come 
from inside 
the closet. 

Hubert held 
up his finger 
again. 

‘* How very 
singular,” 
whispered Sir 
Simon. ‘ This 
is most inter- 
esting.”’ 

Hubert took 
advantage of 
the moment 
to gently slide 
the bolt of the 
closet-door 
into its place. 
He then asked 
for some more 
snuff. 

Sir Simon 
repeated his 
request. Two 
or three gen- 
tlemen passed 
their boxes, 
and the con- 
tents were 
blown in at 
the top of the 
closet. An- 
other sneeze, 
not quite so 
well suppres- 
sed as the 


first, was VI zi —_ 
heard; then =: a! 
another, that i i} VHA titi tia 


seemed to say 
that it would 
not be sup- 
pressed under any circumstances whatever. 
there arose a perfect storm of sneezes. 

‘Excellent ! excellent for one so young!” said Sir 
Simon. ‘‘I am much interested in this trick of throwing 
the voice—called, I believe, ventriloquism.” 

** More snuff,” said Hubert. 

** More snuff,” said Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon’s men brought a large jar of the best scented 
Scotch. 

Hubert once more charged the upper chink of the 
closet, and blew the snuff into the interior, as before. 
Again he charged, and again, emptying the whole contents 


At length 


He held up bis finger to | 
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HUBERT BLEW THE SNUFF THROUGH THE CHINK INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE CLOSET. 
HE HELD UP HIS FINGER TO THE ASSEMBLY, THAT THEY MIGHT BE SILENT. 


of the jar. The tumult of sneezes became really extra- 
ordinary to listen to ; there was no cessation. It was like 
| wind, rain and sea battling in a hurricane. 

‘*T believe there are men inside, and that it is no trick 
at all !’’ exclaimed Sir Simon, the truth flashing on him. 

‘*There are,” said Hubert. They are come to rob the 
house, and they are the same who stole my horse.” 

The sneezes changed to spasmodic groans. One of the 
thieves, hearing Hubert’s voice, cried : 

‘Oh, mercy, mercy, mercy! Let us out of this !” 

‘*Where is 
my horse ?” 
said Hubert. 

“Tied to 
the tree in the 
hollow behind 
Short’s Gib- 
bet. Mercy ! 
mercy ! let us 
out, or we 
shall die of 
suffocation !” 

All the 
Christmas 
guests now 
perceived that 
this was no 
longer sport, 
but serious 
earnest. 

Guns and 
cudgels were 
procured, all 
the men -ser- 
vants were 
called in and 
arranged in 
position out- 
side the 
closet,and ata 
signal Hubert 
withdrew the 
bolt and stood 
on the defen- 
sive. But the 
three robbers, 
far from at- 
tacking them, 
were found 
crouching in 
the corner, 
gasping for 
“breath. 

They made 
no resistance, 
and, being 
pinioned, were 
placed in an out-house till the morning. Hubert now 
gave the remainder of his story to the asembled com- 
pany, and was profusely thanked for the services he had 
rendered, 

Sir Simon pressed him to stay over night, and accept 
the use of the best bedroom the house afforded, which 
had been occupied by Queen Elizabeth and unfortunate 
King Charles successively when on their visits to this 
part of the country. 

But Hubert declined, being anxious to find his horse 
Jerry, and to test the truth of the robbers’ statements 
concerning him, 
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Several of the guests accompanied Hubert to the spot 
behind the gibbet alluded to by the thieves as where 
Jerry was hidden. 

When they reached the knoll and looked over, behold ! 
there the horse stood, uninjured and quite unconcerned. 


THE KREESE OF KALI 





At sight of Hubert he neighed joyfully, and nothing 
could exceed Hubert’s gladness at finding him. 

He mounted, wished his friends good-night, and can- 
tered off in the direction they pointed out as his nearest 
way, reaching home about four o'clock in the morning. 


THE WEDDING-GOWN. 


By Ertra W. Pierce, 


Brine it from the oaken press; full fifty years ago 

I sewed these seams, my heart all full of youth and hope and Joe— 

Joe, whose wife I was to be—my lover, strong and brown, 

Captain of the stanchest craft that sailed from Gloucester town, 

It seems a worthless thing to hold so carefully in store, 

This poor old faded bridal-dress, which no bride ever wore; 

Cut in the curious style of half a century ago, 

With scanty skirt and ’broidered bands—my own hands shaped it so. 

Niece Hester, spread it on my bed—my eyes grow blind with tears ; 

I touch its limp and yellow folds, and lo ! the long dead years 

Come trooping back like churchyard ghosts. This was my wed- 
ding-gown— 

’Twas made the year the equinox brought woe to Gloucester town- 


Ah, I remember well the night I walked the beach with him— 

The moon was rising just above the ocean's purple rim, 

And all the savage Cape Ann rocks shone in her mellow light; 

The time was Spring, and heaven itself seemed close to us that 
night. 

We heard the cool waves beat the shore, the seabird's startled ery ; 

Like spirits in the dark, we saw the coasters flitting by. 

High in their towers the beacons burned, like wintry embers red, 

From Ipswich, down the rough sea-line, to crag-girt Marblehead. 

“T love you, Nan !” Joe said, at last, in his grave, simple way— 

I'd felt the words a-coming, child, for many a long, glad day. 

I hung my head, he kissed me—oh, sweetest hour of life ! 

A stammering word, a sigh, and I was Joe’s own promised wife. 


But fishing folks have much to do; my lover could not stay— 

The gallant Gloucester fleet was bound to waters far away, 

Where wild storms swoop, and shattering fogs muster their dim, 
gray ranks, 

And spread a winding-sheet for men upon the fatal Banks. 

And he, my Joe, must go to reap the harvest of the deep, 

While I, like other women, staid behind to mourn and weep; 

And I would see his face no more till Autumn woods were brown. 

His schooner Nan was swift and new, the pride of Gloucester 


town; 

He called her by my name. “ ’Tis sure to bring me luck,” said 
Joe. 

She spread herv °s, and through my tears I stood and watched 
her go. 


The days grew hot and long; I sewed the crisp and shining seams 

Of this, my wedding-gown, and dreamed a thousand happy dteams 

Of future years and Joe, while leaf and bud and sweet marsh- 
flower 

I fashioned on the nawlin fine, for many a patient hour. 

In Gloucester wood the wild rose bloomed, and shed its sweets 
and died, 

And dry and tawny grew the grass along the marshes wide. 

The last stitch in my gown was set; I looked across the sea 

“Fly fast, oh, time, fly fast,” I said, “and bring him home to me; 


THE 


{I pv not like Major Harland. An officer of the British 
army and of famous record, he was quite a lion among 
the guests at S——. The ladies admired his courteous 
manners and handsome person, and our male friends 
thought him a jolly companion with whom it was easy to 
fraternize. 
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And I will deck my yellow hair and don my bridal gown, 
The day the gallant fishing fleet comes back to Gloucester town |” 


The rough skies darkened o’er the deep, loud blew the Autumn 
gales; 

With anxious eyes the fishers’ wives watched for the home-bouat 
sails 

From Gloucester shore, and Rockport crags, lashed by the breakers 
dread, 

From cottage doors of Beverly, and rocks of Marblehead. 

Ah, child, with trembling hand I set my candle at the pane, 

With fainting heart and choking breath, I heard the dolorous rain 

The sea that beat the groaning beach with wild and thunderous 
shocks, 

The black death calling—calling from the savage equinox 

The flap of sails, the crash of masts, or so it seemed to ma, 

And cries of strong men drowning in the clutches of the se. 


I never wore my wedding-gown, so crisp and fine and fair; 

I never decked with bridal flowers my pretty yellow hair. 

No bridegroom came to claim me when the Autumn leaves wore 
sere, 

For there was bitter wailing on the rugged coast that year; 

And vain was further vigil from its rocks and beaches brown, 

For never did the fishing-fleet sail back to Gloucester town. 


’'Twas fifty years ago, There, child, put back the faded dress, 
My winding-sheet of youth and hope, into the oaken press. 
My life hath known no other joy, my heart no later glow. 
Feeble and worn, it still beats on in faithful love for Joe; 

And, like some hulk cast on a shore by waters sore distressed, 
I wait until he calls moe from his own good place of rest. 


* * * * * * 


She woke at dawn and lifted up her head so old and gray, 

And stared across the sandy beach, and o’er the low blue bay 

It was the hour when mists depart and midnight phantoms fle» 

The rosy sun was blushing red along the splendid sea. 

A rapture lit her face. “‘The bay is white with sails !" she cried. 

“They sweep it like the silver foam of waves at rising tide— 

Sails from an unknown sea, Oh, haste and bring my wedding: 
gown- 

It is the long lost fishing-fleet come back to Gloucester town t 

And look | his Nan leads all the rest. Dear Lord, I see my Joo t 

He beckons from her shining deck—haste, friends, for I must go. 

The old, old light is in his eyes, the old smile on his lips; 

All grand and pale he stands among the crowding, white-winged 


ships. 

This is our wedding morn. At last the bridegroom claims his 
bride. 

Sweetheart, I have been true ; my hand—here—take it [” Then 
she died, 





OF KALI. 


eyes, a metallic ring in his laugh and a sneering inflection 
in the most cheerful tones of his voice, which could 
belong to no other than a selfish man, and certain acts of 

| deliberate cruelty to his dog and horse that I witnessed 
quite confirmed my opinion. 

| There was, however, a stronger reason than these for 


As a lawyer at the criminal Bar, I was accustomed to | my antipathy; but as I scarcely dared to acknowledge 


study men more closely, and this man soon impressed me 


this to myself at the time, I may be pardoned for meu- 


disagresably. Thore was a keen glitter in his greenish ‘ tioning the others first. 
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The simple truth is, that I was jealous of him, and the 
record of my stupidity will be complete when I add the 
confession that it was on account of a married woman. 
Not that sbe gave either of us the slightest encourage- 
ment. I should as soon have thought the planets would 
descend from their orbits at my bidding as that Agatha 
Kenyon would stoop to. folly for love of me; and as for 
the major, I knew that he had good cause to entertain the 
same belief. 

This knowledge on my part was the result of accident. 

I found myself one day in the great drawing-room of 
the hotel, quite alone, and, wishing to read without inter- 
ruption, Isat down in the bay-window, concealing myself 
completely behind its heavy curtains. Persons were pass- 
ing in and out, but I paid no attention until I heard some- 
one come in and sit down on a sofa near the window. 

Peeping through a fold of the curtain I saw that it was 
Mrs. Kenyon, and a moment afterward Harland entered. 
When he saw her he cast a quick glance about him, as if 
to make sure that she was alone, and then hurried toward 
her. A few words passed between them, that I did not 
hear, and then, to my utter astonishment and disgust, he 
went down on his knees and made an avowal of his love. 

It was a daring thing to do, especially in a place so 
public ; but Major Harland did not want courage, and 
not to say impudence. 

I fancied that he wished he had not been so audacious, 
however, in another moment. Her chief charm was the 
placid gentleness of her usual manner, and the proud dig- 
nity with which she met this insolence was, therefore, a 
new revelation to me, 

For a moment she seemed bewildered and frightened ; 
but then she stood erect and faced him with a world of 
scorn in her dark eyes. 

‘* Major Harland, if you presume to insult me again, 
my husband shall know it on the instant. I only spare 
you now to save him annoyance, and in the hope that this 
warning will suffice to teach you how to be a gentleman.” 

And leaving him, as the French say, “‘ planted there,” 
she swept from the room with the majesty of an offended 
queen. Rising to his feet, he glanced about him sharply, 
as if afraid somebody would witness his discomfiture, and 
then hurried out with an evil smile on his thin lips. 

Of course I could do nothing to punish him. Being of 
no kin to her, to champion her unasked would be to 
betray my own secret. I could only resolve to watch 
him, and if I found her in danger of further persecution, 
I would fasten a quarrel upon him on some other pretext 
and put it out of his power to injure her. There was, cer- 
tainly the chance of losing my own life in such a game, 
but that only made me the more resolute. Any risk in- 
curred in her defense would be welcome, and the idea 


seemed to bring me nearer to her, if only in imagination. : 


I soon saw that Harland had not abandoned his design. 
He was one of those men who have no belief in female 
integrity—a wretch, in short, who was like a wild beast 
from whom it would be glorious to rescue its unsuspect- 
ing prey. But I could not interpose before I saw cause 
to think her in peril, and I was very glad to perceive that 
Mr. Kenyon, the husband, began to have some suspicion, 
so that the wife was never left unprotected when the 
major was near. 

Still the conventionalities of society were to be re- 
spected. Neither Mr. Kenyon nor his wife could exactly 
cut Major Harland unless he gave them public occasion, 
which he took good care not to do, and before long Mrs. 
Kenyon was receiving from him the ordinary attentions 
of social intercourse as freely as if that scene in the draw- 
ing-room had never taken place. 








No doubt he had found an opportunity, I thought, to 
convince her that he was peniteut and would never again 
offend ; while she, unsuspicious and kind-hearted, was 
glad to believe him. 

I would redouble my vigilance. Whatever were the 
resources of that sly fox, he should not harm her while 
I lived. 

Private theatricals were the rage at the watering-place 
in question that season. Several plays had already been 
performed with success, and now another was cast—a 
melodrama written especially for our amateurs by one of 
their number—a celebrated author. 

Our mornings were devoted to rehearsals, and many of 
our evenings to discussions of the play. 

One evening all our set were assembled on the great 
piazza, watching the gay groups promenading the grounds 
in the moonlight, and talking of the drama as usual. 

‘* The piece is a good one,” said arather foppish youth, 
named Vincent, who was cast for a sentimental robber ; 
‘*but I’m afraid some of us will make a mess of it.” 

“You may speak for yourself, Vincent,” said Harland, 
who stood just behind him, ‘and some of the rest may 
be a bit nervous ; but Mrs. Kenyon will redeem you all.” 

“‘T’m not so sure,” said Agatha, quietly. ‘‘ Clarice is 
rather a heavy part for me.” 

‘*T don’t like the part for you at all, Mrs. Kenyon,” said 
I, warmly. ‘‘ That killing of Rudolph in the last act is a 
little too heavy." 

‘It’s just brutal,” broke in Vincent. ‘‘I vote wa get 
Warren to alter that business. I can't fancy Mrs. Kenyon 
in connection with killing anything.” 

Agatha opened her great, dark eyes widely, and looked 
at him as if amused. 

**Can’t you ?” she asked, withasmile. ‘But, then, you 
see, it is Clarice who kills her lover, and not I.” 

‘‘Mrs. Kenyon slays lovers only with sharp glances, ° 
Vincent,” said Harland, a faint sneer in his tone. ‘‘ But 
they ara deadly, and I advise you to keep clear of them.” 

I looked up at him quickly. 

Was he sneering at her in petty revenge for his repulse ? 
He was very pale, and his eyes were fixed on her wick- 
edly. If this was true, he had lost hope more quickly 
than I had thought possible. 

Mrs. Kenyon did not look at him. She was listening 
to what her husband was saying as he leaned over her 
chair. 

‘** Agatha would not hurt a fly,’} he said, fondly, press- 
ing his large hand slowly over her head, and letting it 
linger caressingly among the treases floating on her white 
neck. ‘‘I believe she would banish musquito-nets that 
the little pests might have fair play.” 

She put up her hands slowly and deliberately moved his 
away from her shoulder. 

He bent over her quickly. 

“Did I hurt you ?” he asked, softly. 

‘No; but you annoy me,” she replied, curtly, and 
moved quite away from him to the other side of the great 
chair. 

Mr. Kenyon made a step backward, and a sad look came 
into his eyes. 

I was glad she did not like it. That caress aggravated 
more than one among the spectators, if I might judge by 
the dark frown on Major Harland’s brow. 

I caught myself thinking that it was not the first time 
the husband had been rebuffed, when too loving in public. 
Another proof of her innate delicacy. I wish—— 

What I wished is of no moment now. Something hap- 
pened just then which drove all memory of this insigni- 
ficant incident from my mind for many a day. 
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‘“‘ What kind of a dagger are you going to use, Agatha ?” | 
asked a dashing young lady, cast for the sowbrette part in | 
the play, whose name I have forgotten. 

‘Any will do,” answered Mrs. Kenyon, with a slight | 
yawn, as if the subject began to weary her. ‘‘No one 
thinks of touching the devoted victim with the sacrificial 
knife in a case of stage-stabbing.”’ 

‘“Oh, that won’t do at all!’ cried Vincent, eagerly. 
‘‘Any make-believe there would spoil the whole effect. | 
Kenyon must 
wear a breast- 
plate under 
his dress.”’, 

“Why not 
get a 
dagger?” I 


stage- 


asked, with 
sudden inspi- 
ration. ‘‘One 
of those 
things with a 
blunt silver 
blade that 
slides quite 
into the 
handle at the 
least touch, 
and then 
springs out 
again.” 

3efore any 
one else could 
reply, Major 


Harland came 
quickly for- 
ward. There 
was a strange 
sparkle in his 
eyes—a fierce 


light which 
quite aston- 
ished me, it 


seemed so ont 
of keeping 
with the com- 
monplace re- 
mark he made. 

“T think 
I’ve got just 
the thing you 
want,” he 
said, quietly, 
though I fan- 
cied his voice 
shook a little, 
as if he was 
forcing him- 
self to speak 
in ordinary tones, ‘It is a brilliant little toy, too, and 
will make quite a show on the stage.”’ 

‘*Oh, let us see it ?” said a dozen voices, with varia- 
tions, at once; and replying that he would go to his 
room and get it, the major left us abruptly. 

He returned in a few moments, holding in his hand a } 
long, flat leather case, like a jewel-box. 

There was no sign of agitation about him. 
contrary, he laughed lightly as he came up to us, and 
when he spoke his tones were full of merriment. 

I said to myself that I was a fool—it must have been 


On the 
| 
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THE SINGING LESSON, 


| looked clumsy. 








my jealousy alone which made me think strange of the 
manner in which he had made the offer of the weapon. 
Drawing a chair near, he sat down in front of our 
party. 
‘There is a silly legend connected with this little toy,” 
he said, carelessly, as he began to undo the clasps of the 
case. ‘‘ Quite a child’s fable, but rather interesting. If 


| the ladies think it worth while, Ishall be most happy to 


relate it.” He looked straight at Mrs. Kenyon as he 
spoke, but 
she did not 
appear to hear 
him, for her 
eyes were 
fixed intently 
on her hus- 
band, who 
stood leaning 
against the 
rail cf the 
piazza. 

All the 

other ladies, 
however, were 
clamorous for 
the story, and 
the major’s 
thin lips wore 
an unmistak- 
able sneer as 
he took the 
dagger out of 
its case. 
il It was cer- 
ih tainly a bril- 
liant bauble, 
but so small 
and delicate 
that it seemed 
more suited 
for a ladies’ 
paper - cutter 
than a weapon 
of offense. 

The blade, 
however, was 
of the finest 
tempered 
steel, and as 
sharp as a 
razor on both 
edges, taper- 
ing to almost 
a needle-point 
at the tip. It 


Lith) 
iM 
NWN 


was not flat 
and straight 
like an ordi- 


nary blade, but curved, or waved, twice in its length, 


| giving it a singularly crooked appearance, and which 


was startlingly like the curves of a gliding snake. 

The haft was so much larger than the blade that it 
It was made of some dark, polished 
wood, thickly set with valuable gems, the largest of which 

a fine balas rnaby—was inserted in the end. 

The guard was of solid gold, engraved with several queer 
hieroglyphics. 

When the weapon had been passed from hand to hand 
and duly admired, the major showed us that by pressing 
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the large ruby with the thumb, when the haft was grasped 
as if for striking, the blade was instantly retracted into the 
handle, and could then be kept there by making a second 
and stronger pressure on the ruby. If the ruby was not 
touched the blade remained out and became effective. 

The verdict being pronounced that it was ‘‘ just the 
thing” for Mrs. Kenyon to use in the play, as it was so 
perfectly safe, Harland replaced it in its case, and handed 
it to her with a low, and, as I thought, somewhat ironical 
bow. As if he would have said, ‘‘ You reject my love, but 
Ihave forced you to accept a favor at my hands.” 
ousy again. 
distortion into evil meanings of his most trifling actions— 
if I could. 

“That weapon, ladies and gentlemen,” said Harland, 
resuming his seat, ‘‘is historical. It is four or five hun- 
dred years old, and it is famous all over India as the 
Kreese of Kaéli—who, perhaps the learned among you 


Jeal- 
I vowed to myself I would stop this silly 





know, is the Brahmin Goddess of Misfortune, the wife of | 


Siva, the Destroyer. Both in itself and from tradition 
the dagger is quite a curiosity, but the most wonderful 
thing about it, to me, is that I was ever able to bring it 
away from India.” 

“* May I ask why ?” inquired Mr. Kenyon, seeing that 
the major paused. 

“Simply because the Brahmins venerate the jewels of 
their shrines as part of the gods they decorate,” replied 
Harland. ‘‘ Read the ‘ Moonstone,’ Mr. Kenyon, and your 
question will be answered, for that romance is founded 
on an actual fact. The kreese came into my hands by a 
purchase from a soldier of my regiment who got it as 
part of the loot of K4li’s Temple at Delhi. For his own 
sake the man kept silent about his possession of it, and 
only produced it when he learned that I was leaving 
India for good. I did not know it was the famous Kreese 
of K4li until long after I reached England,where a cele- 
brated Orientalist saw and recognized it. Even during 
the few days I had it before I embarked, I heard a high- 
caste Brahimia bewailing its loss, offering a large reward 
for it. Ihad got such an exalted idea of the value of 
what he wanted that it never entered my head that this 
Some day, perhaps, I shall send it back to India, 
and get the reward, for they would pay it without ques- 
tion.” He paused again, and seemed inclined to fall 
into a reverie. 

Our dashing sowbreite grew impatient, and asked him, 
somewhat sharply, for the legend. 

‘Pardon me,” he answered, rousing himself. ‘‘ I was 
beginning to think of things it is no pleasure to recall. A 
soldier’s life has its bright side, but it scarcely stands the 
test of memory.”’ 

A dark look, as of pain, had fallen on his face, and he 
sighed heavily ; but recovering himself with some effort, 
he forced a smile and went on more cheerfully. 

**The legend is at your service, ladies,” he continued ; 
‘*but after so much preface I fear you will find it less 
startling than you expected. It seems that in the days of 
old, before great Pan was dead, there lived in that part 
of India known as the Chittore Hills a powerful rajah, 
who had one fair daughter and no more. 

“* As she was sole heiress not only to his wealth but his 
power, she had many suitors of high rank ; but she re- 
jected them all and-gave her love to an humble soldier, 
who, though of her own caste, was as poor as she was 
rich. When she made this fact known to her father, he, 
as a matter of course, flew into a rage, and caused the 
young soldier to be thrown into a dungeon, announcing 
his intention of cutting the prisaner’s head off at dawn 
the next morning. 


was it. 











‘The gods, however, had reserved for the youth a very 
different destiny. When morning dawned the rajah was 
found dead in his bed with the blade of this very knife 
inserted with great precision in the exact centre of his 
heart. 

“The cause of his death might have remained a mys- 
tery to the end of time, for the blade had then no handle, 
and was itself entirely concealed in the body, no blood 
having flowed from the wound. But during the night 
Kfli had herself appeared to the youth in his dungeon, 
and telling him that she had slain his enemy, directed 
him what to do when he should be released. 

‘*Until now the soldier had not known that the rajah’s 
daughter loved him, and he was much astonished at all 
that had happened, but he had faith in the gods and 
courage to obey them. 

‘* When the princess came to release him, he took het 
hand and led her straight to her dead father’s chamber. 
There he took another knife and cut out the blade which 
had caused the rajah’s death. Holding it up to the view of 
the great throng which had assembled in the hall, he pro- 
claimed aloud that Kali had caused it to be miraculously 
formed within the rajah’s heart, so that the tyrant’s life 
should end before the evil he had intended could be ex- 
ecuted. Everybody was quite satisfied with this brief 
and remarkably simple explanation. The rajah’s daughter 
married the soldier the very next day, and thenceforth 
they reigned together quite happy and comfortable. 

‘‘Tt soon appeared that the miraculous blade had a 
much more extended mission than the mere killing of 
a tyrant. Kali had evidently adopted the new rajah as a 
special protégé, and his name as a destroyer soon became 
second only to her own. 

‘* He announced that the goddess had commanded him 
to revive her worship, which had lately fallen into neglect, 
and on that pretext he slew and plundered all before him 
at his own sweet will. It was not his fault if misfortune 
and its goddess were not household words in every corner 
of his dominions. 

‘““The magic blade was solemnly consecrated at her 
shrine and became a test of all true worshipers of K4li, If 
any one was suspected of not paying her due reverence he 
was quickly brought to the temple and the weapon laid 
upon his breast. If he devoutly believed, he departed 
uninjured. If he lacked faith, the blade instantly entered 
his heart, and he was immediately convinced by a mis- 
fortune which no one could remedy. 

‘Tt was a singular fact that the majority of these unfor- 
tunate believers were persons who stood in the new rajah’s 
way, or were otherwise obnoxious to him ; but Kali was 
perhaps better satisfied, for soon she was worshiped 
throughout India’more fervently than she had ever been 
before. 

**Tt is not known when the blade first received the haft, 
but probably not until the goddess was quite content, and 
withdrew the miraculous power of the weapon as a test. 
This did not happen, however, until it had exhibited the 
very strongest proof of her power, as you shall hear. 

‘*Men who are uniformly prosperous are very apt to 
forget that there is such a thing as misfortune in the 
world. The prosperity of KAli’s champion was for a long 
time so uninterrupted, that he at last fell into that 
common error, and, by a singular coincidence, at the 
same time took it into his head that his good fortune 
would be complete if he could only get rid of his wife. 

‘On the very day that this praiseworthy design acci- 
dentally came to her knowledge, through the indiscretion 
of a mutual friend, the rajah was heard, in full council, 
to make the very imprudent remark that he had begun to 
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doubt whether Kali really had any such vast power, 


after all. 

“That night the goddess took the blade from her 
shrine, and when morning dawned the rajah lay dead at 
his wife’s side, with the miraculous weapon thrust through 
his heart !” 

‘** Such is the legend,” concluded the major, ‘ not told, 
perhaps, as a Brahmin would tell it, but embodying all 
the historical facts. I have only to add that for some 
centuries an equally strange power has been ascribed to 
the Kreese of KaAli. 

** As a test of unbelief it appears to have lost its virtue, 
but all true worshipers believe that if a heathen profanes 
it with his touch, sooner or later that heathen will meet 
with a misfortune which will darken his whole life. You 
can imagine, therefore, that I, a heathen of the heathens, 
as far as Kali is concerned, await in fear and trembling 
the catastrophe which is to overwhelm me.” 

A cynical laugh ended the narrative, but, somehow, 
none of his auditors seemed inclined to echo the major’s 
mirth. 

Though told with sneering levity, the legend had im- 
pressed us all disagreeably, and I, for one, would have 
been glad if Mrs. Kenyon had returned the weapon to its 
owner. 

She did not offer to do so, however, and really seemed 
to have forgotten that she still had it in her hand. 

I remembered afterward that she had not listened very 
attentively to the story, but appeared to be absorbed in 
thought—and not pleasant thought, if I could judge from 
the set expression of her face. 

At any rate, she carried the case mechanically into the 
house when our little circle broke up, and the next morn- 
ing seemed to have forgotten the whole affair. 

x * * * * * 

The rehearsals progressed satisfactorily, the night of 
the performance arrived, and when I entered the gay little 
theatre, into which the enterprising proprietor of the hotel 
had transformed one of his pavilions in the grounds, I said 
to myself that I had never seen a more pleasing or cheer- 
ful sight. 

T had but just time to dress for my part—the heavy 
father—and passed rapidly through the auditorium to the 
stage entrance ; but, though I thus had merely a passing 
glance at the audience, my memory still pictures clearly 
their bright, happy faces, their laughing voices, and the 
whole details of a scene in which it seemed impossible 
that sadness could find a place. 

Of all that careless, light-hearted throng, was there one 
to whom was whispered, even in faintest tones, a presenti- 
ment of that horror which was surely impending ? 

It is well for mortals that prophetic power is so rare, 
for life would be a curse if we could all foresee. 

My part was a trifle, and I combined with it the duties 
of prompter. Thus I was obliged to watch the progress 
of the piece throughout, and I did watch it with an eager- 
ness I had not contemplated ; for I was startled to dis- 
cover thatthe three principal characters were engaged in 
a drama of real life, which formed an undercurrent to the 
play, and, in my eyes, was far more important. 

The plot of the play was simple. A merchant, on the 
eve of bankruptcy, wishes his daughter to marry a wealthy 
man of villainous character ; but she loves and is beloved 
by her father’s clerk, and rejects the rich suitor. The 
clerk holds documents which compromise the merchant, 
and this, at first, prevents the father from forcing his 
daughter to do as he wishes. 

He confides his situation to the suitor, and he causes 
the papers to be stolen from the clerk, The father then 





commands the heroine to prepare for her wedding with 
the rich villain at once. She sends a letter to her lover, 
appointing a certain hour for an elopement. This is in- 
tercepted by her persecutors, who alter the time to two 
hours earlier, and forward the letter. 

They then agree to enter the daughter's chamber just 
before the hour to which the appointment has been 
altered, and, preventing the lover’s entrance, force the 
lady to consent to wed the rich suitor at once. Her maid 
overhears this plot, but confuses it in the telling, so that 
the lady believes that the villain’s intention is to compro- 
mise her character, and thus force her into marriage, al! 
with the connivance of her father. Desperate with the 
horror of this idea, she resolves to kill the wretch, and 
arming herself with a knife, she conceals herself behind 
the curtains of the window through which he is to enter. 

Unfortunately, the lover comes first. She has no sus- 
picion that it is he, for the letter appointed a later hour 
for his coming. In the darkness she does not recognize 
him, and stabs him fatally. The others break in with 
lights, she discovers her mistake, attempts to kill the vil- 
lain who has misled her, is prevented, and falls dying 
beside her lover to a slow curtain. 

Mrs. Kenyon played the heroine, and Mr. Kenyon her 
lover Iwas the father, and the major the rich suitor. 
The minor characters, a sentimental robber, a lively lady’s 
maid and still more lively valet, need no further mention. 

The undercurrent I have mentioned may be as briefly 
noted. WhenI came off at the end of the first act, 1 
saw the major and Mrs. Kenyon near the prompter’s place. 
He was speaking eagerly, and with an agitated manner. 
She seemed angry, and replied sharply. 

When Kenyon came off he saw them, and turning very 
pale, walked up to them. 

When she saw him approaching, Mrs. Kenyon left Har- 
land and walked yp the stage in the direction of her 
dressing-room. ® 

Kenyon at once accosted the major, and after a few 
words in a low tone had passed between them, I over- 
heard the former say, quite loudly : 

‘You are, indeed, a villain, Harland. Iwarn you that 
such conduct must cease, for I shall know how to defei.d 
her——” 

‘‘And I warn you, Mr. Kenyon,” interrupted the 
major, harshly, ‘‘ you will fall headlong into peril if you 
persist in this silly mistake.” 

“Do you think I fear you ?” cried Kenyon, loudly. 

But just then the carpenters*came by with a huge flat, 
and after the manner of scene-shifters since theatres were, 
thrust in between them without ceremony. 

Harland disappeared behind the wings at once, and 
Kenyon, not seeing him when the flat was got out of the 
way, muttered something which sounded very much like 
an eath, and went off in the opposite direction. 

Marveling much, I mechanically attended to my duties, 
and, when the set was complete, made the call and rang 
up the curtain. 

During my scene with him in this act, Harland merely 
repeated his lines by rote, and walked through his part. 

He seemed to be listening and watching for something he 
expected to occur off the stage, and at every noise londer 
than usual behind the scenes he would turn pale and 
start nervously. 

Of course, I attributed his inattention and nervousness 
to the excitement of his altercation with Kenyon, but [ 
wondered that it should so upset him. 

As he was a soldier, I could scarcely suspect him of 
fear ; yet he acted exactly as I should have supposed a 
coward would act in dread of bodily harm, 
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I resolved to speak to him about the matter, but, | tion that she should temporize with the villain, fairly 

though we came off together, he turned from me abruptly | brought down the house. 

at the wing and went hurriedly up the stage. Until the hour of my death I shall see her as I saw her 
IT then saw that Mrs. Kenyon was standing in the next | then—in the full majesty of her regal loveliness—as she 

entrance waiting for her cue, and that he had seen her | swept from the stage, glowing with righteous wrath, her 

hand uplifted to invoke their doom upon the heads of her 


before I did. He seemed to have as much desire to avoid 
the wife as the husband. inhuman tormentors. 

Up to this time Mrs. Kenyon’s acting had been nothing | How biind, how doubly blind all the well- pleased 
remarkable, but in her next scene, when the maid informs | spectators were, that we could not catch the faintest 
the heroine of the plot the former had overheard, she | glimpse of the real tragedy vailed beneath that splendid 
fairly astonished me. Her burst of anger when denounc- | acting. 
ing her persecutors was too natural to be pleasant, and | The last scene came, and she entered upon it; but ah, 
the scorn with which she condemned the maid’s sugges- | how changed! Clad in a loose white robe, her face pale, 
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“her hair falling in cloudy masses upon her shoulders, she | stage light, and then it fell slowly to her side and she 


stole into her dimly lighted chamber like a ghost. passed up the stage to the set window in the flat. 
From the moment they saw her the audience were There was no haste, no show of agitation, but as calmly 


spell- bound. Not a 
sound broke the wrapt 
stillness — the specta- 
tors scarcely seemed to 
breathe. From my 
near station I could 
see that every line of 
her fair face was set 
in sternest resolution, 
and her dark eyes were 
full of a lurid fire like 
that of hate. 

I said to myself, she 
has lost herself in her 
part—the woman is a 
born actress, and I 
could not refrain from 
a gesture of applause. 

She caught the mo- 
tion and lifted her eyes 
to my face. A smile, 
faint and fleeting, yet 
so bitterly sarcastic that 
I shivered as I saw it, 
trembled for a moment 
on her lips, and then, 
turning to the audi- 
ence, she began her 
soliloquy. All who 
heard it must remem- 
ber it to this day. 

The story of her 
love, her father’s com- 
mand that she must 
wed another, the great 
struggle between her 
sense of duty and her 
passion, her loathing 
of the wretch who per- 
secuted her, were told 
with terrible pathos, 
and then her form di- 
lated, her glorious head 
was raised erect and 
she uttered her des- 
perate resolve : 

‘This monster has 
wiled from me my 
father’s heart, banished 
my love, murdered my 
peace and joy for ever ! 
And now he steals 
hither, like the thief he 
is, to rob me of my 
honor! The cup of 
his villainy hath over- 
flowed. I will meet 
him on the threshold of 
the chamber he would 
profane, and ¢his shall 
lay him at my feet the 
victim of a just re- 
venge !” 

Her little hand stole into her breast and drew forth the | as if going to repose, she lifted the curtain and placed 
Kreese of Kali. For a moment she held it before her, its | herself behind it, leaving nothing of her form revealed 
serpent blade and splendid jewels glittering in the dim | save the white arm and the hand that grasped the knife, 
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As the crimson folds of the drapery closed around her, 
a sharply drawn breath at my side caused me to turn. 
Harland stood there, his great green eyes staring fixedly 
at the scene, and a dew on his white face that plainly evi- 
denced his extreme agitation. 

It was his proper position for his next entrance, but his 
appearance startled me for a moment, and when I looked 
on the scene again, Kenyon, as the lover, was entering 
the window. 

Cautiously, as the business of the part prescribed, he 
stepped over the sill, and throwing open the cloak with 
which he was wrapped, glanced about him as if to dis- 
cover her whom he had come to meet. 

Then he took one step forward, and repeated the few 
words set down for his character to say. It was Agatha’s 
cue. 

The crimson curtain shook, was swept aside. The glit- 
tering knife flashed upward, and the white-robed figure 
started forth as a spectre springs into being at the com- 
mand of the sorcerer. 

Ah, what horror is this? She essays the avenging 
blow ; her foot catches in the folds of the heavy drapery, 
and she falls forward at full length, her right hand, 
armed with the deadly knife, striking fair upon her hus- 
band’s breast ! 

My heart stood still, for I instantly realized what had 
happened. And yet, when, in a second of time she re- 
covered her balance, I saw no blade protruding from the 
hilt which she still grasped. 

Could I have been mistaken ? 

Alas! alas! poor Kenyon staggered forward with a 
choking cry and fell headlong to the stage, the red blood 
gushing in a torrent from his breast ! 

The keen blade had entered to its full length, and re- 
mained imbedded in the wound ! 

I cannot dwell upon the scene of terror and confusion 
that followed. 

I remember her agonized shriek and the crash of her 
falling form as she swooned. I remember Harland’s oath 
and his frenzied words: 

**By heaven ! Can the devil prophesy truly, after all !” 

He dashed by me to the stage. I saw him lift her up 
as I staggered toward them ; I saw the sea of horrified 
faces in the audience, tossing as in the storm of their 
dreadful cries, and then a deathlike sickness seized upon 
me. I saw and heard no more. 

A full fortnight had passed before I was in a condition 
to bear any allusion to the awful occurrence which had 
prostrated me. ' 

My physicians and nurses carefully forbore to mention 
it in any way, and not until I was out of their hands did 
I learn the sequel of the tragedy I had witnessed. 

I scarcely dared to whisper to myself what I had 
feared, but the facts as they were related brought me im- 
mense relief. 

An inquest had been held, and the evidence completely 
absolved the unfortunate wife from all blame. 

Many witnesses proved that her married life had been 
uniformly happy, and that she could have no possible 
motive for desiring her husband’s death. 

The fact of her tripping in the window-curtain was tes- 
tified to by a score of the spectators, and an examination 
of the knife proved conclusively how the accident must 
have happened. 

It will be remembered that a single pressure on the 
ruby at the top of the hilt retracted the blade entirely 
within the handle, and that a second pressure fixed it 
there, immovable. It was now shown that a third and 
stronger pressure would cause the blade to become en- 








tirely detached from the haft, and dart forth from it with 
all the force of a very powerful spring, which the three 
pressures had sufficed to wind to its utmost tension. 

This third pressure had undoubtedly been uncon- 
sciously applied by the unfortunate wife when her hand 
struck her husband’s breast in her stumble. 

The verdict was accidental death, and all who knew the 
facts approved it. 

Mrs. Kenyon had left S immediately after the in- 
quest, and was now said to be at her own home, pros- 
trated by a dangerous illness. Harland had also gone, 
taking the fatal weapon with him, and had announced 
that he should sail for England forthwith. He had tes- 
tified that he had never known more of the action 
of the kreese than he had shown when he lent it to Mrs. 
Kenyon, and no one doubted that he spoke the exact 
truth. He went away, said my informant, looking more 
like a ghost than a living man, and it was clear to all who 
saw him that the memory of that hour would cling to him 
for ever. 





* * x * * 


Will it be credited that I have yet to relate facts still 
more dreadful! Alas! the human heart is desperately 
wicked, and until the day of doom the depths of its vile- 
ness may never be fathomed. Let us be content to 
accept for truth the mask which is constantly being per- 
formed around us, that we may have power to preserve 
our faith in man’s final salvation. 

Just three years, to a day, from the date of the tragedy 
at S——-, I was summoned to the deathbed of Agatha 
Kenyon. During this period she had lived in strict se- 
clusion, employing herself in works of charity, and shun- 
ning every worldly pleasure. To the few whose intimacy 
she permitted, she seemed a sincere mourner for the 
fatality which had-befallen her, and to me she appeared a 
very saint at whose shrine I felt all unworthy to kneel. 
For, be it known, that my love for her had never 
wavered, and to it there had been added a pity that was 
in itself an adoration. Ilonged to have the right to com- 
fort her in her affliction, to shield her from the sarcasm 
of the world, which had not spared her ; to excite in her 
heart a new love which should banish her sorrow and 
make her happy. 

It was a long time before I could induce her even to 
admit my friendship. Nearly two years had passed, 
indeed, ere I could visit her on any other terms than 
mere formality ; but within this last year the perse- 


verance of my devotion had been rewarded by a greater 


confidence, and very lately I had even dared to risk all 
by an offer of my hand. 
She had refused it, but very kindly ; and I had not lost 


, all hope until she had been suddenly stricken down by 
| the illness which, I was now told, was mortal. 





It was, therefore, with a despairing heart that I now 
entered her presence. How much more hopeless I left it 
let the record of that dreadful interview reveal. 

I found her reclining on a couch in a chamber so dimly 
lighted that I could scarcely discern her features. She 
even turned her face away as I approached, and it was not 
until I had been seated at her side for some minutes that 
she spoke. 

The hollow echo of her voice shocked me inexpressibly. 
It was the tone of one speaking from the grave, and in 
that moment I knew that I had cherished a vain hope 
which had deceived me. She was really dying. 


**T have sent for you, my friend,” she said, at last, 
“because I have lately been forced to believe that you 
are the only person in the whole world who has ever 
truly loved me.” 
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I knelt, and would have taken her hand in mine. 
drew it away quickly. 

‘‘Do not mistake me,” she continued, hurriedly. ‘I 
do not return your love. I have never loved but one 
man, and he has murdered me, body and soul. I am only 
grateful to you, and I must show it by crushing your 
love for me out of your heart for ever.” 

I stosd upon my feet, utterly bewildered. 
the deliriam of the parting hour ? 
in my face. 

‘*T am not raving,” she said, calmly. ‘‘ I mean to tell 
you all the truth about myself, so that disgust may leave 
no room in your heart for grief when Iam dead. Sit 
down and listen in silence, for I have no breath tv spare.” 

[ obeyed, but my brain was reeling, and I scarcely 
knew what I was doing. When she spoke again her 
voice had a reckless hardness in its tone that made me 
shudder. 

**Can you imagine why I did not die when I killed my 
husband ?” she asked, abruptly, after a little pause. 

I murmured incoherently that she could not blame her- 
self—a sad accident. 

‘* My foot really tripped in the curtain,” she continued, 
earnestly. 

I replied that I was sure of it, for I had seen it. 

She slowly raised herself upon her arm, and brought 
her white, wan face close to mine. 

‘* For all that,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ J meant to kill him!” 

I could only stare into her ghastly eyes in dumb 
horror. They stared back at me with stony intensity for 
a few seconds, and then she sank back upon her pillow. 

‘Yes, it is quite true,’’ she went on, as deliberately as 
at first. ‘*I planned it from the moment that villain 
Harland put the knife into my hand. He knew that it 
would tempt me, and I never faltered in my purpose from 
the first. You know now why I did not die then. Can 
you guess why Iam dying now ?” 

I did not attempt to reply. Icould not have uttered a 
word had my life depended on it. 

‘lam dying because he is dead,” she answered her- 
self. ‘*Three weeks since he killed himself with that 
very knife, and his soul came to mine in the night and 
told me I must follow. Iam well content.” 

She paused, and for a few moments a silence like that 
of the tomb fell about us. I could hear the ticking of a 
clock in a distant part of the house as plainly as if it was 
at my ear. 

‘¢ Listen,” she continued, at last, in a weaker voice, but 
with no less resolution. ‘* You must know all, and I feel 
my strength going. Harland never left this country. He 
has lived here in disguise, and we met in secret almost 
daily until his death. He was my lover before I married 
Arthur Kenyon. I was forced into that marriage to save 
my father from ruin, and my life was a curse from that 
hour. Both these men loved me, but with utterly selfish 
passions that degraded and destroyed me. I must have 
loved Harland at first—though it seems strange to me 
now—but my husband I hated always, and his fondness 
disgusted me. Yet he might have lived his life out if he 
had not grown jealous. He began to suspect Harland, 
and watched us.” 

For a moment she paused, and a shudder ran through 
her frame. 

When she continued, it was in broken sentences, and so 
faintly that I could scarcely catch the words. 

“The scene in the drawing-room—I saw you behind 
the curtain—my husband was in the hall—a farce to de- 
eeive him. He qnuarreled with Harland—it was only a 
‘nestion of time—my honor was at stake. I resolved to 


She 


Was this 
She saw my thought 
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kill him, but I did not tell Harland. That wretch 
tempted me with the knife. He did know the secret of 
the spring, and had shown it to me long before. He has 
gone to his reward, and I wd 

Fainter and fainter her voice had grown, and now it 
snddenly ceased. 

Trembling I bent over her, and found that she had 
swooned. With frantic haste I summoned her attend- 
ants, and hurried from the house. 

She died that night. 

My life has been very lonely since, for I have lost all 
faith in human goodness. My hair is gray, my steps 
totter, and close before me I see the portals of the Infin- 
ite. How gladly I welcome each new sign that tells me I 
am drawing nearer that blessed world which sets this 
right. 

















THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES. 
By N, RoBINnson, 


Tue historic ground upon which the magnificent palace 
of the Tuileries once reared its stately and beautiful head 
came into the pages of the world’s record at a compara- 
tively late period. Ere the construction of the enceinte 
by Philip Augustus, that is to say, the twelfth century, 
the period when the lines of Paris were laid out, this 
portion of Lutetia was simply the country, without even 
so much as a monastery or notable habitation to give 
a standing or a name. From the north, south and east 
Paris was reached by public ways running parallel to the 
Seine. Toward the west, the meanderings of the river 
diverted travelers from this bridgeless portion of the sur- 
rounding country. One solitary bridge existed on the 
western side of Paris, that of Saint-Cloud, built in the 
year 841, under the direction of the Abbé Lebeeuf, recon- 
structed at the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

The enceinte of Philip Augustus and the fortress of the 
Louvre protected no building of any importance beneath 
their walls. In the twelfth century the adjoining grounds 
were the gardens of the royal manor, to be replaced later 
on by the well-known Rue de Rivoli. A sheep-market 
and a flour-market were established in the same century, 
and the institute, half religious half secular, whose im- 
portance in history is considerable, the royal Hospital of 
Quinze -Vingts. 

The Hospital of Quinze-Vingts and the Petite Bretagne 
were the two most important, properties between the 
Louvre and the exceinte of Charles V. The Quinze-Vingts 
dates from the thirteenth century, and its construction is 
placed between 1254 and 1261, on the faith of letters patent 
issued by Francis I., in the month of May, 1546. 

Saint Louis founded, among other hospitals, ‘‘ La 
maison et hospital des Quinze-Vingts, en mémoire et re- 
cordation de trois cens chevaliers qui, en son temps et 
régne eurent les yeulx crevez pour soustenir la foi catho- 
lique.”” Those martyrs were granted permission to solicit 
alms in the streets of Paris, and the pious monarch built 
their hospital, endowed it, gave them an almoner, fifteen 
livres a year, and obtained from Popes Urban IV. and 
Clement IV. authority to make collections for them in all 
the churches of France. I will not follow the hospice of 
Quinze-Vingts in the devieus phases of its history. It is 
sufficient to relate that Cardinal de Rohan, grand almoner 
of France, obtained letters patent on the 7th July, 1779, by 
virtue of which the establishment was transferred to the 
barracks of the Black Musqueteers, in the Rue de Charen 
ton, and that the bnildings were demolished, the ground 
sold, and pierced by tive so-called streets. 
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The Tour du Bois is, perhaps, the 
best-known landmark in the enceinte 
of Charles Y. It is to be met with 
on all the ancient maps, and it is 
to be found on all the old stamps. 
It owes its notoriety not only to its 
numerous representations, but to its 
importan’e in the formation of the 
quay of the Tuileries ; the construc- 
tion of the Porte-Neuve, the house 
of the Provost, the gate of La Con- 
férence, and to the historic rd/es 
played around it, of which this por- 
tion of Paris has been the theatre. 

It was on the 15th of March, 1527, 
that Francis I. invited the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris to construct 
the quay of the Tuileries, Four and 
a half years previously, the 4th of 
November, 1523, he commenced the 
building of the ramparts and grand 
ditches of the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
to fortify the faubourg and that of 
St. Denis, ‘‘par l’autorité de Mon- 
sieur de Vendéme.”’ 

In 1518 Louise de Savoie, Duchess 
d’Angouléme, mother of Francis I., 
who resided in the Palace of Tour- 
nelles, became disgusted with her 
residence, on account of slums by 
which it was surrounded, and ‘‘ the 
rank compound of villainous smell” 
that fairly reeked at all hours of 
the day and night. She yearned for 
a Summer residence, and turned 
her eyes westward, fixing them upon the suburban villa | lease. Finding her kealth improving in consequence of 
of Nicholas de Neufville, which she at first took upon | her sojourn in this villa, the King ordered its purchase, 
and it is then that 
the lands of the 
Tuileries (tile kilns, 
lerra Tegularié 
orun), not without 
reason compared 
to the Céramic at 
Athens, became 
royal _ property. 
The Duchess of 
Angouléme having 

4 Daya resided in the villa 
ait Le Resin = ; of Nicholas de 

ae tape a pn Gem appre (yy ert Be Bi :3 Neufville for some 
at a ae » Bega time, lent it to 

Jean Tiercelin and 
Julie de Trot, and 
later on the royal 
stables were for the 
most part trans- 
ferred from _ the 
close quarters at 
the Louvre to the 
hotel of the Tui- 


leries. 





NAPOLEON I. RECEIVING THE HIGH OFFICERS OF STATE, 





This brings us 
to 1564, and to 
Catherine de Medi- 
cis, who had now 
determined upon 

= giving a free rein 
A BANQUET IN THE TUILERIES UNDER NAPOLEON IIL. to her numerous 
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caprices, while ruling Charles IX. with a hand of iron. 


THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES. 


The old Louvre, which was scarcely one-fourth of the | 


size of the modern palace, was totally wufitted for 
the purposes of the Queen Mother, who was compelled 
to reside in a wing of the venerable fortress and alone, a 
state of things quite beneath the pomp and circumstance 
she had resolved to maintain. By a happy coincidence, 
the ancient domain of Nicholas de Neufville was at her 
disposal ; and she instantly conceived the project of cre- 
ating, at a little distance from the Louvre, a palace and a 
park in every way worthy of her exalted position. Toward 
the realization of this project the old chateau of the Tui- 
leries offered the first base for operations, but it became 
necessary to enlarge this little domain to the west and 
north, and the Queen Mother’s first purchase and lease, 
dated the 15th of January, 1564—the only lease that has 
escaped destruction—was a piece of ground called the 
‘‘ Garden of the Bells,” at a cost of 6,500 livres. 

Catherine de Medicis continued to acquire ‘* plots and 
lots” adjoining the royal domain of the Tuileries, and 
b tween the years 1563 and 1567 bought up the lands of 
Villeroy, the site of fifteen houses, and in addition to 
fields and gardens, the ‘‘ grant rue du fauxbourg de Sainct- 
Ifonoré.”’ 

Having obtained the ground, it became necessary, in 
ovler to realize the grandiose projects that Catherine 
ds Medicis had conceived, to procure an architect, a 
builder, material and money. It was not without con- 
silerable difficulty that the Queen Mother united these 
four elements essential to the success of her plans. The 
style of architecture in which her imagination reveled was 
that of her own country, the Italian, oa those elegant 
lines which the Renaissance has given to the world, and 
the architect whom she selected was Philibert Delorme, a 
native of Lyons, who had established name and fame 
through his studies from the antique. The designs which 
Delorme laid before the Queen are but imperfectly known 
to us, and these were, as a matter of course, modified by 
Jean Bullant, liis successor. Catherine, strange to relate, 
appointed a woman, Marie de Pierrevive, wife of Péron, 
as Commissioner of Public Works, and it was this lady 
who issued all orders with respect to the building of the 
Tuileries, and who paid away every livre. At times the 
office was but a sinecure, as money was required for more 
pressing affairs of state, and Charles IX, did not always 
honor his mother’s drafts upon the royal purse. 

The works of the Tuileries, like those of Versailles, 
have their history, but the necessary documents are 
wanting, for Catherine de Medicis and Louis XTV, had 
good reasons for suppressing the publication of the enor- 
mous sums lavished on their respective crazes. 

For eight years Catherine had the rich benefit of De- 
lorme’s genius. The construction of the Palace of the 
Tuileries does not seem to have caused any particular 
contemporary curiosity or excitement. One writer, Ron- 
sard, makes mention of this architectural event in an 
epistle addressed to Charles IX. : 


*J’ai vu trop de magons 
jastir les Tuileries, 
Et, en trop de facons, 
Faire les momeries.” 


The Queen Mother took especial interest in the gardens 
attached to the Tuileries, and it was her habit to indulge 
in a daily walk of some duration under the six rows of 
trees, Charles TX. usually accompanying her. It was be- 


neath these trees that the amorous youth gave assigna- 
tion, and occasionally transacted affairs of state, attended 
by his ministers, beneath their umbrageous foliage. 
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Under Henry IV. the Tuileries became one of the 
sights of Paris. The Béarnais king was enamored of tho 
palace, and visited the works with the earnestness of a 
master-builder. On the occasion of the Je Deum for the 
recapture of Amiens, in 1597, the King and his whole 
suite rode out of the Tuileries on their way to grand old 
Notre Dame. In 1598 a goodly portion of the Tuileries 
was finished, and Henry did the honors of his Court al- 
ternately in the Louvre and the new palace. On the Ist 
of January, 1608, the grand gallery was completed between 
the old fortress and the chef d’euvre of Delorme, Minister 
Sully being one of the first to traverse it. 

Henry IV., had he been permitted to live, would have 
earried the building of the Tuileries to completion, but 
the Fates cut short the thread of his life, and after his 
death all interest in the palace would seem to have 
ceased. It was transformed into a sort of bazaar for hold- 
ing the Fair of St.Germain, and continued to be thus util- 
ized until, thirteen years later, Louis XIII. convened the 
Assembly of Notables at the ‘‘ Thuileries.”” Regnard, the 
favorite and creature of Louis XIII., with the consent of 
his royal master, took the park and gardens in charge, 
and inaugurated shooting matches and games for the de- 
lectation of the Court. 

In 1638, Mademoiselle de Montpensier—‘‘La Grande 
Mademoiselle ’— then a little girl, quitted the Chateau of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, and came to reside all alone in the 
Palace of the Tuileries. The Dauphin, afterward Louis 
XIV., was just born, and the youthful princess, already 
exceedingly ambitious, beheld in him her future hus- 
band. ‘‘I went to see him every day,” she says, in her 
memoirs, ‘‘and Iealled him my little husband. The King 
was highly diverted at my goings on, and approved all 
that I did, but Cardinal Richelieu, not being desirous that 
IT should become too intimate, ordered me to return to 
Paris.” The Queen and Mademoiselle de Hautefort en- 
deavored to console her, but the little princess was in a 
pout. “I no longer go,” she says, ‘‘except once in every 
two months, and then I dine with the Queen, and return 
to Paris to sleep.” ‘ 

The Gardens of the Tuileries became the rendezvous 
of Parisian elegance. In Moliére’s ‘‘ Menteur” are the 
lines : 

** Mais puisque nous voici dedans les Tuileries, 
Le pays du beau monde et des galanteries, 
Dis-moi, me trouves-tu bien fait en cavalier.” 


It was in these gardens, too, that Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier played waitress, as did also the Queen, at a féte 
champétre. 

The joust or tournament of 1662 shines in history with 
undiminished lustre to this day. The site chosen for this 
gathering of fair women and brave men was the great 
square in front of the Tuileries. In the first course the 
cavaliers, all superbly mounted, the King, Louis XIV., at 
their head, went through a series of curvetings and man- 
ceuvres attired as ancient Romans. In the second course 
the costumes were Persian ; in the third, Turkish ; in the 
fourth, East Indian ; in the fifth, American, that is red- 
skin. The Queen of England, Madame, and Mademoi- 
selle were present, surrounded by the ladies of the Court. 
The King displayed wondrous proficiency as a horseman, 
and, while in full gallop, with his lance-tip carried ayay 
a gold ring suspended bya silken thread. The seaatiliibe 
of this gorgeous scene have long since returned to their 
kindred dust, but its memories have been perpetuated by 
naming the place where it was held the ‘“‘ Place du Car- 
rousel,” a jewel of glittering Paris so well known to all 
Americans who cross the pond. 

The theatre was one of the lions of Le Vau's struc- 
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ture. It was built for the young King, Louis XIV., who 
loved to see himself surrounded by a brilliant Court. 
The auditorium was 55 feet in height, and 51 broad. 
The stage was 140 feet in depth, 62 feet broad, and 54 feet 
high. The Parisians went wild over this magnificent 
hall, and the most noted poets composed glittering verses 
in its honor. Up to this date the Tuileries was regarded 
as a second-rate palace, the grand apartments being 
situated in the Pavilions of Flora and Marsan. Louis 
XIV. now commenced to decorate the royal abode with 
pictures and statuary, and issued instructions to Le Notre 
to extend and improve the gardens, a work executed to 
wondrous perfection. 

To return to the theatre. The grand ballet was given 
on the 17th of January, 1671, in the new theatre, after the 
comedy of ** Psyché,” Moliére being among the “‘ players.” 
The ballet was revived for the especial delectation of the 
youthful Louis XIV., and Peter the Great, for the nonce, 
laid aside his uncouth and uncourtly habits to witness a 
ballet at the Tuileries. 

When Louis XV. left Paris he took up his residence at 
Versailles (15th June, 1722), after a sojourn at the Tuileries 
of six months, when the latter palace became neglected 
and its existence almost forgotten. It remained in the 
cold shade for sixty-seven years, royalty re-entering it in 
the person of Louis XVI., on the 6th of October, 1789. 

In a few months afterward the luckless King was 
taken to the Tuileries from Versailles by the viragos 
in the suite of Citoyenne Reine Andu, when the palace 
became the centre point of every description of mob ag- 
gression. 

During the interregnum, the Theatre of the Tuileries 
was the arena of many famous scenes, notably the crown- 
ing of the bust of Voltaire by the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the production of the operas of the rival 
composers, Gluck and Piccini. On the 26th of February, 
1789, the house re-opened under the title of Théitre de 
Monsieur, with an opera troupe of Italian artists. From 
the Garden of the Tuileries ascended the first balloon 
inflated by gas. 

When the royal family took up their abode in the Tui- 
leries the attention of the National Assembly became di- 
rected toward the palace, and this notable body being 
then exceedingly cramped for room, resolved upon hold- 
ing its sittings in the palace Riding School, a large build- 
ing used as an academy for teaching the sons of nobles to 
ride. The Assembly also took possession of the Capuchin 
Convent, which lay in close proximity to the gardens, for 
offices, waiting-rooms, ete., etc. This convent stood on 
the charming street now known as the Rue de Castiglione. 
The gardens were thrown open to the people, who made 
such perpetual use of them that the royal family were 
compelled to take refuge in a small inclosed space, 
driving the King, who disliked being stared at, to his 
favorite occupations of lock-making and billiards. During 
the occupation by the Assembly of the Riding School, it 
received the King but thrice within its walls, the Consti- 
tution being utterly out of sympathy with the Court. 

On the night of 20th of June, 1791, the royal family 
secretly quitted the Tuileries, in flight for Montmédy, 
an enterprise checkmated by arrest at Varennes. They 
returned to the palace, the prisoners of the people. On 
the 18th of September, in order to celebrate the triumph 
of the Constitution of the 3d of September, the King gave 
a féte at the Tuileries, his last, when the palace and park 
were brilliantly illuminated. At ten o’clock the royal 
family passed through the gardens, when a few viras were 
heard, sounds that sent a thrill of hope to the drooping 
heart of beauteous Marie Antoinette. They were the last 





she was ever destined to hear. Twelve days afterward 
the Constitution terminated its sessions, to be suc- 
ceeded by the ‘ Legislation.” The history of the terrible 
10th of August is but too well known. It is written in 
letters of blood. The maddened mob burst into the 
Tuileries, burst into the royal apartments, defended by 
the Swiss Guard, which died to a man in defending the 
entrances, and ruthlessly destroyed everything within 
reach, save some pictures by Lebrun and Paul Veronese. 
The entrance to the Queen’s apartments was blocked by 
the dead bodies of the brave defenders, eighty having 
been hacked to pieces. 

The women, if such they may be styled, arrayed them- 
selves in Marie Antoinette’s garments, donning the Queen's 
dresses, hats, wraps, drinking lavender water and other per- 
fumes for wine. The mob took possession of the palace, 
and within forty-eight hours the royal family were con- 
ducted to the Temple, and to the care of ‘‘ La Commune 
de Paris.” They had quitted the palace of the Tuileries 
for ever. 

On the 26th of December the King was solemnly inter- 
rogated in the Hall of Convention, the former Riding 
School. Within the enceinte of the Tuileries, where for 
two centuries ballets, fairy extravaganzas, pantomimes, 
concerts, operas and comedies held high sway, other 
scenes were about to be enacted, and Mére Guillotine was 
about to commence her bloody drama ; the perfume from 
the flowers in the palace gardens reaching to where the 
reeking knife claimed its innocent victims. In sight of 
the Tuileries Louis XVI. and his beautiful consort were 
given over to the headsman’s axe. 

Later on, at the Place de Reunion (Carrousel), Robes- 
pierre inaugurated a bust to Marat, assassinated by Char- 
lotte Corday, and the Age of Reason held its vilest orgies 
in and around the Tuileries. 

For three months the palace remained closed and de- 
serted. The mist of blood was over it; the shades of 
dark deeds enveloped it. Sunshine reappeared on the 
19th of February, 1800, when the First Consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, came to reside within the bloodstained walls. 
He entered the Tuileries in the midst of all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, surrounded by his generals and es- 
corted by troops, whom he subsequently reviewed. On 
the following day he traversed the deserted halls, and al- 
lotted, as did Louis XVI. ten years before, apartments, 
offices and quarters. 

‘Eh bien, Bourrienne, nous voili done aux Tuileries ! 
Maintenant il faut y rester.”” (Well, Bourrienne, here we 
are in the Tuileries. We must remain.) Such were the 
first words of the new host to his confidential secretary 
after the official world had been dismissed. 

On the 6th of May Buonaparte quitted the Tuileries to 
place himself at the head of the army, to return on the 
2d of July following, after the victory of Marengo. 

In the chapel of this palace Napoleon was married by 
Cardinal Fesch to Josephine Beauharnais. From the Tui- 
leries, Pope Pius VII., who was lodged in the Pavilion of 
Flora, proceeded to Notre Dame to crown the Imperial pair. 
In 1806 the old hall of the Convention was pulled down, 
and on its site was erected a church, a chamber for the 
State Council, and a theatre, which existed till 1871. In 
1812 the Emperor commenced the work of joining the 
Louvre and Tuileries, ordering expressly that the grand 
apartments be fitted up and reserved for the sovereigns 
who were to return attached to his triumphal car, after 
his successful campaign in Russia. Two years later the 
‘* sovereigns ” occupied the Tuileries—but on what condi- 
tions !—and the apartments of Henry IY., of Louis XIV., 
und of Napoleon himself, 
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A BANQUET IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 

On the 15th of April, 1813, Buonaparte departed from | 
the Tuileries only to return clandestinely during the rare 
intervals permitted by the great game of war. The Re- 


ception of the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1814, was grave and so- 
lemn. The Emperor received 
at the Tuileries, having on his 
right the Empress, and on 
his left the King of Rome. 
Sixty days later a woman and 
a child were escorted from the 
palace by stern-faced officials. 
The Empire was over. 

The gilded gates of the 
Tuileries next opened to 
Louis XVIII., who was des- 
tined in a very short space of 
time to leave at night by 
stealth, as did his unfortunate 
brother in starting for Mont- 
médy, twenty-four years pre- 
viously. The ery of “Vive 
l’Empereur !” was again heard 
in the glittering salons, for 
Napoleon had returned from 
Elba and was received by his 
generals in a delirium of joy. 
In one hundred days, the 
Battle of Waterloo sealed the 
great soldier’s fate. 











TNE BIRD-CHARMER OF THE TUILERIES, 





On the 8th of July, 1815, Louis XVIII. re- 
entered the Tuileries, and the allied sovereigns 
banqueted in the palace. On the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1824, the Duke de Damas entered the Diana 
Gallery, crying, ‘‘ Le Roi est Mort!” adding, ‘ Vive 
le Roi!” 

The new King was Charles X. The six years of 
this colorless monarch’s reign were uneventful, 
save for the splendid /éfes at the Tuileries. ‘St. 
Napoleon” had to be ‘wiped out” by ‘St. 
Charles.” 

The last solid ray of sunlight shone for mon- 
archy in France on the 11th of July, 1830, illumin- 
ating every inch of the old palace of Catherine de 
Medicis. On the following day thunder-clouds of 
revolution appeared on the horizon, and the hid- 
eous ‘10th of August’ was repeated at the 
Tuileries, but with less of bloodshed. Again the 
mob took possession of the palace and pillaged it, 
placing in ghastly mockery the body of a man, 
killed in the boulevard, on the throne. 

Fifteen months elapsed ere the new King, Louis 
Philippe, with his family, took up his quarters 
in the Tuileries, to reside therein for sixteen 
checkered years. The hand of death was busy, and 
the ‘‘ Citizen King,” as he was called, found his 
diadem a veritable crown of thorns. The demise 
of Madame Adelaide lost to him his right arm and 
his moral force. The 24th of February, 1848, 
again beheld the invasion of the Tuileries by a 
Parisian revolutionary mob—a mob, however, less 
brutal than that of 1871—and beheld Louis 
Philippe a fugitive. 

From 1848 to 1852 the deserted palace was 
utilized in various ways, a portion being allotted 
to the National Guard. The Prince President, 
Louis Napoleon, took up his abode in the Tui- 
leries, on the 2d of December, 1851. A year after 
the coup d'état Napoleon gave a grand féle, and 


amongst other illustrious personages present was Abi- 
el-Kader. During the following month Napoleon II]. 
married the Countess de Teba, upon which occasion the 
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Napoleonic splendors of 1804 and 1810 were renewed | Prince Imperial (16th March, 1856), and the /é/es held on 
and outdone. the occasion of the marriage of Prince Napoleon with the 
Princess Clothilde. 





Among the events accomplished in the Tuileries be- 
tween 1853 and 1860, may be mentioned the birth of the 


In 1855 Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert were the guests of the Emperor and Empress at 
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the old palace. In 1859 Napoleon ILI. returned in 
triumph to the Tuileries, after the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, his Austerlitz and Wagram. The Prince 
Imperial was allotted apartments in the Pavilion Horloge, 
where I had the honor of a “little quarter of an hour” 
with him and his honest tutor. 

The Exposition of 1867 brought all the crowned heads 
of Europe to Paris, and the fe/es held at the Tuileries 
were of incomparable magnificence. In the midst of this 
blare and flare came the terrible news of Maximilian’s 
execution at Queretaro, falling like a bomb into the rose- 
colored salons. 

The stage of the charming little theatre in the Tuileries 
was destined to be trodden by the pretty feet of the love- 
liest women in France. Under the Regency, the Duchess 
du Maine enrolled in her troupe Voltaire and Maréchal 
Villars, one playing Cicero, the other Catiline. The Mar- 
quise de Pompadour—‘“ the Pompadour ”’—tick - tacked 
her high, red heels on these classical boards, and never 
did a more winsome actress seek the applause of a fasci- 
nated audience. When La Marquise performed, the haut 
ton of Paris went fairly crazy. 

The Second Empire, as in the eighteenth century, 
beheld a sovereign tread the boards. In a comedy by 
Octave Feuillet, called ‘* Les Portraits de la Marquise,” 
the Empress Eugénie, in all the splendor of her beauty, 
appeared before the footlights for the first and the last 
time. She had her portrait painted in the chic costume 
of the rdle, and presented it to ‘‘her author,” as she was 
wont to term the creator of ‘‘ The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man.” She did not prove herself a clever come- 
dienne ; on the contrary, she was shy and timid, and 
acted with a gaucherie whic’: charmed in comparison with 
the unapproachable ease and elegance of her -ordinary 
manner. The Princess Metternich was the life and soul 
of the Sijou playhouse. 

This gifted lady still occasionally performs in the Court 
theatricals at Vienna, each representation 
adding to her heavy crown of laurels. No actress, save 
Augustine Brohan, can laugh and show such a set of 
** orient pearls ” as this créme de chic princess. 

Events now proceeded with the rapidity of vertigo. 
The Emperor and Prince Imperial started for Metz on 
the 28th of July. Three days after the news of the 
disaster at Reicshoffen reached the Empress, and from 
that moment to the 4th of September the palace was for 
her what it had been for Marie Louise in 1814. The 
flight of this unfortunate lady from the Tuileries, assisted 
by M. de Lesseps and Dr. Evans, an American, is éne of 
the most thrilling incidents in the history of the palace 
of Catherine ce Medicis. 

23p anp 24rH May, 1871. 
fic finis 


succeeding 


Priami fatorum. 


On those days, to be recalled with grief and horror, 
the work of Philibert Delorme and Jean Bullant, of Met- 
zean and Cercean, of Le Vau and D’Orbay, of Fontaine 
and Percier, of Visconti and Lefuel, the palace, the work 
of Catherine de Medicis, Henry IV., Louis XIV., Na- 
poleon L., Louis Philippe, Napoleon III., was reduced to 
hideous, blackened walls by the hands of the vandal 
Parisian mob. 

The following is a description of the Palace of the Tui- 
leries, as given by *‘ Mz. Murray,” in 1870. A year later 
and nothing remained to tell the story of three centu- 
ries but blackened, roofless walls, hideous and ghastly, 
and horrible to gaze upon : 

“The facade toward the garden is very nearly 1,000 feet 
long, and is very irregular, but picturesque and imposing 








from its mass. The centre is called the Pavillon de 
l’Horloge ; the wing close to the Seine, Pavillon de Flore, 
now in process of being rebuilt ; the north wing, Pavillon 
Marsan. The entrance is under the Pavillon de 1]’Hor- 
loge, from the Place du Carrousel. On the right, in the 
north wing, are the chapel, a plain building with nothing 
remarkable, and the theatre, which is moderately hand- 
some. The chapel, the theatre and the Salle du Conseil 
have been built on the site of the Salle des Machines, a 
large hall or theatre erected for the representation of 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Psyché.” When the opera-house was burnt, 
in 1763, the King allowed the company to use the Salle 
des Machines, and it was also used by the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Here Voltaire was publicly crowned, in 1778. 
Here also the National Convention sat. Napoleon pulled 
down the old Salle des Machines and built the present 
theatre and chapel. The theatre is not shown at present, 
but the visitor ascends the handsome Escalier d’Honneur, 
or state staircase. The first room is the Salle de la Paix, 
a handsome hall in white and gold, used occasionally for 
a ballroom. It was turned into an hospital ward and 
filled with wounded in February, 1848. Next comes the 
Salle des Maréchaux, which occupies the whole depth of 
the palace and the height of two floors, and is one of the 
most splendid and gorgeously decorated halls in Paris. 
It is about sixty-five feet on each of its sides. Round 
the walls are the busts and portraits of marshals and gen- 
erals. The ceiling is splendidly carved and painted ; the 
four caryatides are copied from those of Jean Goujon in 
the Louvre. This and the former hall were fitted up by 
Louis Philippe. The other rooms contain older parts, 
especially the ceilings and the chimneys, which are of the 
time of Louis XIII. 

‘*The view from the centre windows of the Salle des 
Maréchaux, looking toward the Are de l’Etoile, is beauti- 
ful. From the Salle des Maréchaux a door on the right 
leads to the private apartments of the Emperor and Em- 
press, which are never shown. Those of the Empress 
are on the first floor, and look into the garden ; they have 
been decorated, since 1852, in a style of unequaled splen- 
dor. Ihe apartments of the Emperor are on the ground 
floor ; a staircase has been made, giving private access to 
the gardens from them. A door on the left leads from 
the Salle des Maréchaux through a series of splendidly 
decorated rooms ; the first is the Salle du ler Consul 
used as a card-room ; next comes the Salle d’Apollon ; 
then the Salle du Troéne, where a new throne replaces 
that which was burnt by the mob in 1848 ; the last room 
in this suite is the Galerie de Diane, erected by Louis 
XIII, and now used as a dining-room ; the visitor then 
passes through the antechamber of the Empress’s apart- 
ments, and then down aside staircase into the Place du 
Carrousel. 

‘* Tuileries Gardens, extending from the palace to th: 


Place de la Concorde, between the Seine and the Rue 


de Rivoli, were laid out by Le Notre very nearly as we 
now’see them; and in order to conceal the slight differ- 
ence in level, two terraces were constructed—one on tli 
side of Rue de Rivoli, called Terrasse des Feuillants, from 
the convent, so notorious in the Revolution, that stood 
here ; the other by the side of the Seine, the Terrasse du 
Bord de l’Eau. These gardens escaped during the Revo- 
lution, and the Convention ordered trees to be planted on 
the terraces. Napoleon cleared away some yew and box 
hedges, and the Restoration added statues. Louis Phi- 
lippe railed in a narrow strip in front of the palace ; for, 
until that time, the public garden came almost to its 
windows ; and in 1858 a much wider piece was inclose:|. 
At the same time a new entrance on the side of the Quai 
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was opened, and a bridge built over it, so as to enable 


the Emperor and his family to pass unmolested from the 
palace and along the whole length of the terrace. Even 
now every portion of the garden is exposed to the public 
gaze. 

‘*The gardens have been much improved by the addition 
of flowers, grass-plats, ivy borders, etc. The public part 
of the gardens is admirably laid out, and the statues, 
water-basins, broad and smooth walks, etc., near the 
palace, with the trees and the shady avenues through 
them, produce a fine effect. Through the centre runs a 
broad walk, opening a vista through the Champs Elysées, 
to the Are de l’Etoile. Among the tall chestnuts is one 
which usually comes into leaf on March 20th. Many 
pieces of sculpture are good. Besides copies of cele- 
brated statues, there are a Flora and Zephyr, a Hama- 
dryad and a Faun, by Coysevox ; a Venus, a Nymph and 
a Hunter by Coustou, in one line ; and contrasting favor- 
ably with a row of academic statues by Rude, Pradier, 
David d’Angers and more modern artists. 

‘*The Tuileries gardens have long been the favorite 
resort of Parisians of every class. At all times of the day 
children and their nurses swarm, and in the afternoon 
during Spring and Autumn, and in the evening during 
Summer, the walks and chairs are filled with crowds of 
gayly dressed people, enjoying the fresh air and the 
pleasure of seeing and being seen. A military band usu- 
ally plays from five till six. Sunday is, of course, the 
most crowded and least aristocratic day. Sentries at the 
gates prevent the entrance of men in smock frocks 
(blouses), dogs, and of people carrying large parcels. 

‘*There are eight public entrances to the gardens, five 
on the side of the Rue « e Rivoli, one toward the Place de 
la Concorde, and two on the sides of the river. The two 
marble sphinxes on the pier of the easternmost of the 
latter are amongst the trophies brought from Sebastopol.” 

FUIT ILIUM. 

The last time I visited the Tuileries was in the May of 
1870. A valued friend, a chef d’escadron in the Imperial 
Guard, was en service. With him I breakfasted in the 
quarters o his chief, in a dainty little apartment looking 
upon the Seine. Later on we repaired to a balcony over- 
looking the square, and facing the Horloge. A blare of 
trumpets ! and the Cent-Guardes, their silver cuirasses 
and helmets flashing in the primrose light of May, their 
black plumes waving, their long swords dangling against 
their jack-boots, their horses with coats of satin, dash into 
the quadrangle, drawing up in line in front of the princi- 
pal entrance. Half a moment, and a led horse, attended 
by a mounted orderly, curvets into the square. Another 
half moment and a superbly appointed Imperial carriage, 
drawn by four priceless bays, spins up to the gilded 
doorway. A flourish of trumpets! and the Emperor 
leads the Empress to the carriage, and bowing low, 
mounts his horse, a general officer acting as his aide- 
camp. Ina second the gallant cortége is in motion ; the 
stream of silver glitters across the quadrangle. I hear 
the cheer on the Rue de Rivoli as the Imperial party 
passes out, and I then turn to my friend and exclaim: 
‘What a brilliant sight!” as of a verity it was. 

When next I beheld the Tuileries, their blackened 
ruins were still sending forth smoke; and the quad- 
rangle traversed by the bright and beauteous pageant 
but a few months before, was a heap of smoldering 
débris. 


DEFERENCE is the most delicate, the most indirect. and 
the most elegant of all compliments. 








RONDEAU. 
3Y S. WADDINGTON. 
How swEETt is life ! Say what we may, 
The world is ever young and gay; 
Fresh kingcups sparkle on the lea; 
And oh, the lark, the lark for thee 
Pours forth his sweetest roundelay. 


And yet, ah, me ! a strange dismay 
vreeps through our heart of hearts, we say, 
Lest Wealth alone should shout for glee, 
“How sweet is life !” 
Go to! Joy is of Work the pay, 
And poor men’s wives are true as they 
That grace a gilded luxury; 
While loving hearts we yet may see, 
True love shall own in Love’s own way 
How sweet is life. 


ONCE; Or, A LITTLE LOVE STORY. 


T is a very simple little love story that I 
have to tell you, so if you want murders, 
or what not, there is no good in your 
reading further ; but to such of you as 
care to continue with me I will say that 
once upon a time there lived in the city 
of London a certain painter of the name 
of Ernest Hope. 

He ‘was not a handsome man ; or the 
contrary, he was a very plain man; he 
was not a rich man ; indeed, he was very 
badly off, and had a crazy old mother to 
support. 

He was not a very clever man—certainly not an attract- 
ive man. Pray what was he, then ? 

He was a good man, a brave man, the lines had ‘not 
fallen to him in pleasant places, and he worked on out- 
wardly as cheerfully as if they had. 

According to some writers, to be a poor member of 
Bohemia is by no means a dreadful fate. What if the 
room be shabby ?—one feels all the freer to live in it ; or 
what matter if it be on the fourth floor ?-—nearer heaven 
the air is purer. If champagne and game when it is in 
season be out of the question, there is, according to these 
authorities, beer always in profusion, and plenty of to- 
bacco, and there are wonderful places where you can dine 
off beef and bread and cheese for I know not how little. 
There is no suffering in the Winter for want of fires. No 
sweltering in the Summer under Winter gaments, because 
no Summer change of dress can be afforded ; no living in 
a house with a drunken landlady and drunken lodgers. 
No, it is all very nice, and the work comes in—just as 
much of it as is desired. 

Mr. Hope was a poor man really. He knew well all the 
little discomforts to which we have alluded. Of course 
there were poorer men, and his old mother was better 
cared for than was he himself. He managed to keep a re- 
spectable coat on his back, and for state occasions he had 
a dress-coat, though it must be owned that it was the 
worse for wear. But what did he, so unattractive, so 
poor, want with dress clothes ? Could he afford a stall at 
the theatres ? Most certainly not ; but, strange as it may 
seem, he came across kind souls, who made him welcome 

at their houses, and not unfrequently you might see him, 
plain in person and rather shabby in dress, at literary re- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Myers, an artist and art-critic, was especially kind 
to the young man. Myers was a married man, and he had 
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Hope at the house a great deal. Hope was only too glad 
to go; glad because he liked the society of Mr. Myers ; 
glad because it was pleasant to be in a bright, well- 
warmed, well-ordered house. 

Was there no other reason that made him so glad to 
present himself at that house—at that house more than 
any other? Most certainly there was. Miss Myers, the 
eldest daughter, was to most men very attractive ; to 
She painted a little herself. 
For her part, this 
In a 


Hope she was irresistible. 
Hope could talk on art to her 
strange girl took an unaccountable liking to him. 
word, they 
came the best of 
friends. 

Agnes Myers 
was very pretty, 
and Myers, who 
always liked to 
be doing kind 


things, gave the 


be- 


young artist a 
commission to 
paint her. Let 
us see what the 
picture shows us. 

A woman of 
about twenty- 
five, it may be; 
rather tall, with 
a very 
and beautiful 
shaped figure. A 
fair face, always 


graceful 


interesting for its 
rapid transitions 
of expression, and 
made holy by its 


gray eyes; the 
hair, thick and 
brown, with 


lights glinting in 
it. It was no 
wonder that a 
man should love 
such a face and 
figure. 

Her voice was 
swift and clear 
and musical; 
withal, it had in 
it the sweetness 
and vitality of 
Spring. It 
a sensitive 


was 
and 
sympathetic 
voice, 

So, considering all things, are you surprised that our 
friend lost his heart to this enchantress ? 

[ often pass the house where the Myerses live—a house 
I have been in many a time—and I picture to myself Mr. 
Ernest Hope on his way there, and 
tainly not well dressed, and maybe a little hungry, but all 
the same excited because he is on his way to see the object 


drawing near; cer- 


of his worship. 


He will go, he will paint her, he will gaze his soul 


almost away on her; his greedy ears will drink in the | 
tones of her voice, as, after long, blistering heat the earth | 


drinks in the rain. 





parting he will keep her hand just a moment longer than 
most people do, then he will go back to his dreary room, 
fireless, likely enough, though the time be Winter. 

Do you call him presumptuous for loving Miss Myers ? 
Not so do I. “A cat may look at a king.” His worship of 
her was the one delight of his life, and the sharpest pain, 
He was not fool enough to tell her that he was in 
love with her ; still I have small doubt that some of the 
worship he had for her escaped in looks, tones and words, 
and let me say she was worthy of all worship, with her 
nature ardent as Summer and pure as starlight. 

Sometimes, 
when he would 
tell her in what 
ways she was his 
ideal, how he 
thought there 
were no people 
in the world 
worthy of her 
friendship, she 
would look very 
troubled, and 
say : 

“Oh, my dear 
Mr. Hope, I wish 
you would not 
talk like that ; 
you make mo 
feel such an im- 
postor ; don’t, 
please, say such 
things.” 

Then he, in his 
turn, would look 
troubled ; it was 
such a relief to 
tell her 
times just a little 
of what he 
thought of her. 
Calling at the 
house even- 
ing, he found 
only 
home. 

‘Tam so glad 
you have come,” 
she said ; *‘I was 
feeling so lonely. 
Now give me all 
your news.” 

“News?” he 
answered; ‘J 
have none.” 

It was twilight. 
They were sitting very near each other, and yet he 
might not put out his hand and touch hers. 
all his life might this thing be. How desperately he 
yearned just once to go down before her on his knees, 
and tell her all about his love, but at that time tho 
man was not wholly a fool. 

Presently she asked, ‘‘ Shall I sing ~ou something ?” 

She knew how well he liked to hear her sing. 

**" hat would be good of you.” 

“Would it? Then I will be good. 
thing very gay to night.” 


too. 


some- 


one 


Agnes at 


BERTHA. 


Never in 


T feel like some- 


| So, going to the piano, she sang a light German song. 


He will open his heart to her about many things. At | When she had finished, he thanked her, but faintly. His 
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head was trying him, rather, he said, and his breathing 
was affected. 

Did ever any indisposition produce such delight ? How 
exquisitely tender she was! She leaned over him. She 
kneeled by the sofa on which she made him lie down ; 
her hair almost touched his face. She put eau-de-cologne 
on his forehead, and, what was better than all, she let her 
delicate fingers rest there. Was a man ever so glad of an 
aching head and oppressive breathing ? But in course of 
time he got better, and he had to go ; besides, he wished 
to leave before the other members of the family returned. 
He wanted to think of no one else in connection with that 
evening. He wished to lie and dream of it in the tender 
April darkness, 

His was certainly a life of strange contrasts. Through 
the day he would work at his unprofitable painting, and 
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try very hard to think he was interested in it, but all to 
no purpose. The man had no genius, and he knew it. 
Would that many of us knew thus much of ourselves 
equally well! He would dine off a sausage and bread 
and cheese, let us say, then he would smoke and attire 
himself in those well-worn dress clothes of his, and go to 
some house where an artistic or literary reception was 
being held, and where very often he met Miss Myers. 

In his imagination he wrote her worshiping letters, 
which in the morning he had the good sense not to write 
down. 

He wrote a few poems to her, in which she figured as 
Starlight, Spring flowers, with rain on them ; Summer 
daybreaks, clear waters with the sunlight shining through 
them, mountain air, and I know not what besides ; but he 


When he 
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was with her, so intently occupied was he in striving to 
realize the fact, that the time slipped away in a sort of 
stupefaction of wonder. It was when he got back to his 
room, or dreamed over his chop in a coffee-house that he 
recalled every tone of her voice, every look of her beau- 
tifal gray eyes. He dreamed scenes to himself in which 
he should be encouraged to tell her of his love. But how 
much he loved her he did not fully realize till on a cer- 
tain day in June, when the early post brought him, 
among other letters, one in the dearly beloved hand- 
writing. He opened it and read : 


“DeaBz Faienp—Can you come round to see me this afternoon ? 
J have something to tell you, which I think it will interest you to 
hear. Don’t work too hard.—Always your friend, AGNes MyErs. 
“P, 8.—We shall not go out of town before the end of July.” 


To see her that afternoon, what bliss! And then to 
know that she would be in London a.month longer than 
he had expected ! 

Some friends of Miss Myers told her that Ernest Hope 
was in love with her, but she laughed at the idea with that 
pretty, quivering laugh of hers. That her friendship was 
a comfort to him she did believe. 

Well, Hope worked on till about four in the afternoon, 
and not very long after that time he presented himself at 
the house, the threshold of which he so loved to cross in 
going in, so sorrowed to cross in going out. 

Miss Myers was alone in the drawing-room ; the air of 
the room was heavy with the scent of roses. It was a 
blazing June day ; the window stood wide open. 

‘“‘Tam so glad to see you,” said the well-loved voice. 
Her voice—the voice which had in it the sweetness, the 
pureness, and the exultation of the Spring. 

‘* You know Lam glad tosee you,” said he, sitting down 
by her on the sofa where he had sat so often. ‘‘ But now 
what have you to tell me ?” 

She blushed a little, and bent down her head as she 
answered : 

‘* What would you say if you heard I was going to be 
married ?”’ 

He sprang up, and then recovering himself, answered : 

‘‘T should say that there is no man on all the earth 
worthy of you.” 

“Don’t say that,’’ she said ; ‘‘ the man I love, and who 
loves me, is, oh ! so much too good for me!”’ 

**You are going to be married, then ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, in a very low tone of voice. 

* And to whom ?” 

“To Mr.Dunmore. I think you know him.” 

And he did know him—a rich, brainless man of the 
world. 

**God grant he may make you happy !” he said. 

*‘ That I know he will do,” she answered, confidently 

So absorbed was she in her new happiness that she dic 
not mark how white Hope’s face had grown—did not 
note the sharp lines of pain about his mouth. 

“Thank you for telling me,” he said, after a pause. 

** You are the first friend I have told.” 

** Thank you all the more,” after another pause. 

Then she did see how pale he looked, and said, with 
gennine interest : 

“ You are not well to-day, are you ?” 

“No; I am rather done up. I think I will get into 
the air.” 

‘“*T- there any air to get into on a day like this 

*¢ Yes ; on the river, I think.” 

**Caa I do nothing for you ?” 

“No, nothing, nothing! I congratulate you ; that you 


know. Good-by!” 
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He went away with her words and the roses’ scent con- 
fused in his brain ; but he went into the blinding, burn- 
ing London streets a mad, desolate man, and a fool into 
the bargain. 

He had never dreamed that this woman could be his, 
but that she belonged to some one else, oh, ye gods, 
what exquisite pain that was! The day had for him a 
heat much more intense than it really possessed. He 
longed for biting east winds—Winter winds that might 
bite him to the bone. He longed to bury his burning 
face in the cold, white, compassionate bosom of some 
Highland snowdrift. He had never loved his life, and 
now he loathed it with a great, unutterable, sick loathing. 
He would not have kept it but for the thought of his 
crazy old mother. He walked, and he smoked, drank 
copiously of beer, and forgot, withal, to eat. Late at 
night, through the beautiful still Summer weather, he 
came back to his dreary room. He took from a drawer 
the letters she had written him from time to time. Ho 
kissed them. Then the bitter tears came, and, I am 
afraid, did not bring him much comfort. She lay awake 
that night, full of her own great happiness, thinking no 
more of Hope than of the man in the moon. 

Friendship is turned out of its spare room when the 
great guest, Love, enters the house. In time things will 
get settled ; Love will have its own august quarters, and 
Friendship will be welcomed back ; but till that time 
comes it must lodge where it can. 

The month that followed was not a good month for 
Mr.Hope. Agnes was to be married speedily. She was 
greatly taken up in seeing after her ¢rousseau, and her 
spare time was, of course, given to her lover. 

Calling one afternoon, however, Ernest was fortunate 
in finding her, as on a previous occasion, alone. 

‘“*T didn’t expect to find you at home,” he said, seating 
himself by her. 

“‘T should have been out, but I am not very well to- 
day.” 


‘*You are not seriously ill, are you ?” he asked, wit! 


| that tone of deep anxiety in his voice which had so often 





touched her. 

**Tll? No, of course not ! 
look tired and sad to-day. 

** Nothing—nothing !” 

‘**T wonder——” he recommenced, suddenly. 

“What ?” 

*“*Oh, never mind !” 

**Are you going to have secrets from me, when we have 
been friends so long ?”’ 

“Tt is best that I should not say what I was about to 
say.” 

‘Just as you please,” a little offendedly. 

Then, for two or three minutes, neither of them spoke. 

The ticking of the French clock upon the mantelpiece 
was very audible. It gave out, irritably, four, and seemed 
to settle itself again. 

** Agnes,’ and his voice trembled, ‘‘ you have said there 
should be no secrets between us. There shall be none. 
[ will speak the truth to you once. Ilove you. All this 
time my love for you has been growing. I love you asa 
man loves the woman he must make his wife, or despair of 
ill earthly good. Iam going to leave the country, or it 
might be wrong for me to say that; but, for my last 
words, surely it is no sin.” 

*‘T never dreamed that would be what you would tell 
me,” she answered, in a tone of voice searcely audible. 

“You think I ought not to have told you ?” 

‘**T searcely know ; perhaps I do.” 

“Try and forgive me,” he said, huskily. 


Only a little tired. You 
Is anything troubling you ?” 
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‘he was reclining on the sofa by which he was sitting. 
He rose up in bitter shame, and went to the window. 
Soon he moved toward the door. 

**Good-by,”’ he said, as he went, and had just reached 
the door when she called him back. 

He turned, and stood by her ; she put both her hands 
into his, and he knelt down by her. 

‘‘T have nothing to forgive,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, my dear, I am proud to have had your love ? 
Your life is hard enough without this to bear. Ah, this 
once !” she cried, with a sudden passion of pity ; and, 
half rising, she cast her arms about his neck, and drew 
his lips to hers. 

A wild sob broke from him as his lips gained the 
heaven of her kiss—the heaven that had lightened 
through his dreams. He clasped her to him ; then her 
shining head rested upon his shoulder. 

He kissed the soft hair; he caressed it with loving 
hands ; then, after a few minutes, she gently drew herself 
away. 

‘** God bless you ; bless you for this,” he said, standing 
before her, pale with bliss, by which his whole frame was 
shaken. Then his love, so long kept under, burst forth 
in a flood. 

He told her how he had thought of her by day and 
dreamed of her by night ; how her face floated in be- 
tween him and his work, yet stimulated him to work ; 
that his life had been a trance of her ; that she had been 
his religion. 

At last he spoke of what was, perhaps, his unreasoning 
agony, when he realized that she belonged to another. 

‘*You shall never repent of this last sweetness !” he 
cried. ‘The thought that you have been so close to me 
shall uphold me when I am far away. As the woman I 
love, beyond all power of words to say, whose least hand- 
touch makes all my blood to thrill, has been so heavenly 
compassionate and tender to me, shall I not be tender to 
the poor of the world, the outcasts, the heart-broken ? 
Oh, my love, my love, I will be worthier to live in the 
same world with you. Iwill do by others as I know you 
would have me do.” 

The glorified soul of the man shone through his eyes 
with a great, transfiguring splendor. 

‘*Worthier, worthier,” he repeated. 

Then he gasped for breath, and fell forward with a low 
ery, his head dropping in her lap. 

As a song-bird singing will sometimes sing itself dead, 
so the excitement of her kiss, the passionate jov of at ‘ast 
uttering his love, even though hopelessly, had been. too 
much for a heart which few people knew was not as 
strong as it should be. 

The jurors brought in their verdict : ‘‘ Died by the visi- 
tution of God.” 


JONAS HANWAY, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Ir it be true that “the world knows: nothing of its 
greatest men,” still more true it would seem to be that it 
knows little or nothing of its greatest benefactors. Ad- 
mirals or generals, who have gained battles by sea and 
land, and who have slain their thousands and tens of 
thousands ; great lawyers and statesmen, and leaders of 
political parties ; for these, as it seems to me, the world 
has always open and retentive eyes and ears; but for 
those who 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it famo, 


society cares but little ; at all events, no sooner are they 
laid in their graves than it coolly forgets them. 








It was, as nearly as possible, a century ago that a 
public funeral, headed by the City Marshal, the chief 
officers of the \farine Society, and a drum-and-fife band 
of forty boys who had benefited by his foresight and 
charity, accompanied the remains of Jonas Hanway, from 
his house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, then 
a fashionable—or, at all events, a highly respectable— 
quarter of the town, to his grave in the rural churchyard 
of Hanwell, on the road to Uxbridge. There were, 
doubtless, many eyes wet with tears on that day ; for the 
poor boys felt that they had lost a friend ; and the crowd, 
we may imagine, were not unconcerned at seeing the ben- 
efactor of so many of their fellows borne on a hearse, 
drawn by six horses with waving plumes, to his last 
resting-place. 

The life of Jonas Hanway was very uneventful. He 
was born in 1712, at Portsmouth, where his father was im 
trade as a local merchant. He was a Russian merchant, 
and through his Russian connections he opened up a 
trade with Persia. Business affairs having led him to pay 
a visit to Persia, a country not very accessible to travel- 
ers in the reign of the Second George, he gained some 
note by the publication, in 1753, of an ‘‘ Historical Ac- 
count of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels from London through Russia into 
Persia.” This work filled no less than four large quarto 
volumes ; and, though it has few pretensions to high lit- 
erary merit, yet it contains much valuable information on 
the manners, customs and trade of the East. 

Returning to England, he devoted his active energies 
to schemes of philanthropy, and soon showed that he had 
the highest capabilities of a social reformer. 

He was one ofthe founders, along with the excellent 
Captain Coram, of the Foundling Hospital, into the man- 
agement of which he introduced some practical reforms. 
Furthermore, it was through his influence that some rad- 
ical improvements were brought about, both in our pris- 
ons and in our police system. 

But it is as the founder and organizer of the Marine 
Society of London that I desire now more particularly to 
record his services to the community. 

According to a ‘‘ Report” published by authority, the 
Marine Society ‘‘ owes its origin to the sentiments of hu- 
manity and benevolence exerted on behalf of a number of 
poor boys who, at the suggestion of an individual noble- 
man, were, in the Spring of 1756, collected together 
by that active magistrate Sir John Fielding, clothed at 
the expense of the Duke of Bolton, and sent to serve on 
board His Majesty’s ship Barfleur, then under his Grace’s 
command. ‘The utility of this humane design in rescuing 
and reclaiming as many as possible of this class of ne- 
glected youths from the paths of idleness, and too prob- 
ably of infamy and ruin, was so obvious that the plan was 
immediately followed up with the most active steps by a 
private gentleman, a Mr. Walker, of Lincoln’s Inn, whe 
had. accidentally met those lads on their way to join the 
Barfleur, By o subscription which he promoted, from 
300 to 400 boys were in a short time clothed and provided 
for, in a profession most likely to make them useful and 
creditable members of the community.” 

At a subsequent meeting of London merchants and 
shipowners, in June, 17°¢, Jonas Hanway, whose name 
was already well known in commercial and philanthropic 
circles, proposed that this effort should be made perma- 
nent, by the establishment of a society for the purpose of 
clothing boys for the maritime service of the country. 
The idea was warmly supported by several leading mer- 
chants. the Thorntons, Marshams, Disraelis and others ; 
the upshot was that the Marine Society was instituted, 
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and that before twenty years were past by, its founder | 
had the gratification of seeing it formally incorporated by 


Act of Parliament. 


‘Various plans,” continues the Report, ‘‘ were at dif- 


ferent times brought under the contemplation of the So- 
ciety for a more beneficial arrangement as to some recep- 
tacle for the objects of this charity, in which they could 
be taken care of, and receive the benefit of instruction, 


both _religi- 
ous and pro- 
fessional, un- 
til such time 
as they could 
be properly 
provided for. 
In the year 
1786 (the 
year of Jonas 
Hanway’s 
death), a pro- 
position, or- 
iginating 
with Alder- 
man Brook 
Watson, 
M.P., was 
adopted by 
the Society. 
A merchant 
vessel named 
the Beatty 
was pur- 
chased and 
fitted up as 
a training- 
ship. This 
vessel having 
become dec- 
cayed and 
worn out in 
1799, appli- 
cation was 
made to the 
Admiralty 
for the loan 
of a Govern- 
ment ship. 
The request 
was complied 
with, and 
from _ that 
time the 
Lords of the 
Admiralty, 
in order to 
promote the 
objects of 
the Marine 
Society, have 


| 


| 
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and now, in 1883, they can boast that since 1756 they 


| have taken in hand nearly 60,000 destitute boys, of whom 


more than 27,000 have passed into the Royal Navy, and 
upward of 23,000 into the merchant service ; whilst the 
rest have been drafted into the Indian Navy. Besides 
these, about 40,000 landsmen have received bounties of 
sea-clothing, on condition of their entering the Royal 


Navy and serving on board ship. 





And for nearly all 


these results 
it is to Jonas 
Hanway that 
the thanks of 
the country, 
no less than 
of these men 
and boys, are 
due. It is 
only fair to 
add that in 
both services 
the Warspite 
lads are most 
heartily wel- 
comed, and 
prove the 
best of sea- 
men.* 
There is 
also another 
matter to be 
mentioned 
for which 
both present 
and future 
ages have 
good reason 
to bless the 
name of Jo- 
nas Hanway. 
He was the 
first person 
who had the 
courage to 
hold an um- 
brella over 
his head in 
walking 
along the 
streets of 
London. 
“The  eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury,” writes 
Cham bers, 
‘“‘was half 
elapsed _be- 
fore the um- 
brella had 
even begun 


constantly accommodated them with one of Her Majesty's } to be used in England. General Wolfe, writing from 
ships as a training-vessel for boys. The Warspite,a noble | Paris in 1752, remarks : ‘The people here use umbrellas 
two-decker, formerly the Conqueror, is the ship now | 


lent to the Society.” 


This vessel is still open for the reception of poor boys. 
None are eligible except those whose parents are not able 


to fit them out for sea at their own charge ; 
destitute have the first claim for admission. 
first foundation to the close of the war, in 1763, the gov- | 
ernors clothed and fitted for sea upward of 5,000 lads ; 





and the most | 
From its 


* It would surely have rejoiced the heart of good Jonas Hanway 
could he have read the following extract from the Daily Telegraph 
of November 10th, 1882 : ‘‘ No part of the Lord Mayor's procession 
| seemed to awake heartier interest than the lads of the Exmouth: 
and the Warspite. The diminutive blue-jackets, with their minia 
ture carbines—future material for the navy and the metcantile 
marine—elicited, as they stepped airily along, the cheeriest ap- 


plause.” Verily, the “ bread” that he “ 


” 


cast on the waters” was 


| *found” (and bore rich fruit) “after many days”) 
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‘Gn hot weather to defend them from the sun, and, a convenience was justified both to himself and to the 
something of the same kind to save them from the | public. ‘A parapluie,’ we are told, defended Mr. Han- 
snow and tho rain. I wonder that a practice so useful | way’s face and wig. For a time no other than dainty 
is not introduced in England.’ Just about that time, | beings, then called ‘Macaronies,’ ventured to carry an 
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however, a gentleman did exercise the moral courage to | umbrella ; and any one doing so was sure to be hailed 
use an umbrella in the streets of London. He was the | by the mob as a ‘ mincing Frenchman.’ One John Mac- 
noted Jonas Hanway, then newly returned from Persia, | donald, a footman, who has favored the public with his 
and in delicate health, by which, of course, his using such | memoirs, found as late as 1770 that, on appearing with a 
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fine silk umbrella which he had brought from Spain, he 
was saluted with the ery of ‘ Frenchman, why don’t you 
get a coach ”” And yet it appears that umbrellas were 
occasionally kept, and lent on loan, at some of the coffee- 
houses—at Wills’s for instance—for the use of customers 
on a wet night. It would almost seem as if the umbrella, 
even in its infancy, was not strictly confined to the rich 
or ‘‘ dainty beings,” for both ‘‘Gay’s pleasant Trivia” 
and Swift’s masterly description of a ‘* City Shower,” 
commemorate the earlier use of the umbrella by poor 
women; by ‘‘tucked-up seamstresses,” and “ walking 
maids.” 

Much of the clamor raised against the general use of 
umbrellas doubtless arose, as Mr. Chambers suggests, 
with the chairmen and hackney coachmen, who, of 
course, regarded rainy weather as a thing especially de- 
signed for their advantage, and from which the long- 
suffering British public were entitled to no other protec- 
tion than what their vehicles could afford. 

‘*In many of the large towns of the Empire,” observes 
Mr. Chambers, ‘‘a memory is preserved of the courage- 
ous citizen who first carried an umbrella. In Edinburgh 
it was a popular physician named Spens.”” In the ‘Sta- 
tistical Account of Glasgow,” by Dr. Cleland, it is related 
that about 1781 or 1782, Mr. John Jameson, a surgeon, 
brought with him on returning from Paris the first um- 
brella ever seen in that city ; it was made of heavy waxed 
cloth, with cane ribs. It must have been a ponderous 
article. As Cowper twice mentions the umbrella in his 
“Task,” published in 1784, it is probable that the new 
importation from abroad had come into general use even 
in remote towns and country villages. Mr. Chambers con- 
firms this supposition by quoting the advertisement of an 
umbrella-maker in Cheapside in 1787. 

Jonas Hanway’s name, however, is connected with other 
amiable eccentricities. For instance, he was one of the 
most violent opponents of the introduction of tea into 
England, ascribing to it the most serious social conse- 
quences, no less than the destruction of the bodily vigor 
of Englishmen and of the beanty of the fairer portion of 
creation. Indeed, he published in 1756 an “ Essay upon 
Tea and its Pernicious Consequences,” in which he ex- 
presses a strong belief that most feminine disorders are 
to be set down to the indulgence of Englishwomen in this 
noxious herb ! and is horrified beyond conception at the 
fact that no less than six ships and some 500 English 
seamen were employed in the trade between the shores of 
China and England ! : 

This essay, though almost forgotten by the public at 
large, has been immortalized by Dr. Johuson, who re- 
viewed it soon after its appearance in the ‘‘ Literary 
Magazine,” and, as might be expected from so inveterate a 
worshiper “‘ of the cups that cheer but not inebriate,” with- 
out very much mercy. Indeed, the burly doctor prefaces 
his critique with the candid avowal that the author can 
expect but little justice from ‘‘ a hardened and shameless 
tea-drinker ” like himself, who has ‘‘ for twenty years di- 
luted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant ; whose kettle has scarcely ever had time to cool ; 
who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the 
midnight, and with tea welcomes the morning.” And 
yet, in spite of this lofty beginning, Dr. Johnson is very 
tame in his defense of tea as a beverage, confessing that it 
is scarcely fit for the lower orders, that it does not yield 
nourishment though it gratifies the taste, and that it is 
best suited to the amusement of the idle, who like to 
while away an hour in pleasant conversation, and who 
cannot use exercise and will not practice abstinence. 

It may be added that Dr. Johnson estimates the im- 











portation of tea into England at about 4,000,000 pounds 
annually, ‘“‘a quantity sufficient to alarm us.” What 
would the doctor have said had he lived in these days, in 
which, as the evening closes in, almost every English 
household, poor or rich, gathers round the tea-table ; 
when every poor old woman in the workhouse or union 
has her daily draught of it; when the rich drink it of an 
afternoon in my lady’s drawing-room ; and when the 
quantity imported is more than twenty-fold of what it 
was ‘‘ before George the Third was King’’? 

Boswell tells us in his ‘‘ Life of Johnson ” (chapter ix.) 
that ‘‘ Hanway wrote an angry answer to Johnson’s review 
of his ‘ Essay on Tea,’ and Johnson, after a full and de- 
liberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I 
believe (adds Boswell), in the whole course of his life 
when he condescended to oppose anything that was writ- 
ten against him. But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway 
laid himself so open to ridicule that Johnson’s animad- 
versions upon his attack were chiefly to make sport.” 

Jonas Hanway also took a lively interest in the promo- 
tion of religious and thrifty habits among the poorer 
classes, for whose welfare he wrote and published man) 
small treatises.* Among these may be mentioned : 
* Advice to a Daughter going to Service ”’; ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Causes of the Dissoluteness of the Lowcr 
Classes of the People”; ‘‘Merey for Children of th» 
Poor’’; ‘‘ Virtue in Humble Life”; ‘ Reflections on Re- 
ciprocal Duties of the Wealthy and Indigent,”} and many 
others too numerous to chronicle here. 

He was, besides, one of the very earliest promoters of 
Sunday - schools, long before the days of Mr. Robert 
Raikes, who is generally regarded.as their deviser. He 
was also particularly instrumental in the establishment 
of the Magdalen and Foundling Charities, and warmly 
espoused the cause of the chimney-sweepers’ apprentices, 
and succeeded in getting an Act passed for their protec- 
tion. 

It is said that it was mainly owing to the perusal of 
Hanway’s book on ‘‘The State of Chimney-Sweepers’ 
Young Apprentices, showing their wretched condition,” 
that the philanthropist Joseph Glass took up their cause 
so warmly, and invented the sweeping-machine which is 
in present use. En passant, we may say that this Mr. 
Glass has often been confounded with Jonas Hanway’s 
old friend Dr. Glasse, the rector of Hanwell, who died in 
1809, when Joseph Glass was a mere youth. There is an 
interesting tombstone erected in Norwood Cemetery to 
the memory of Joseph Glass. On the top of the stone is 
a carved figure of a diminutive sweep, sitting in a dejected 
attitude on a sack of soot. Below is the following in- 


scription : 
“IN MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH GLASS. 
BORN DECEMBER 9TH, 1792, 
DIED DECEMBER 29TH, 1867,” 


For many years he advocated the claims of the suffer- 
ing climbing-boys of Great Britain, and accomplished 
their emancipation by inventing the chimney-sweepin:, 
machine, and proving its practicability. He was also one 
of the originators of the Temperance, and afterward of 
the Total Abstinence, Societies in London. His life was 
singularly pure and unobtrusively useful.” 

It has been already mentioned that Jonas Hanway was 
an author ; it may be added that the number of his pub- 
lications amounted to almost seventy. But the work by 
which he is best known is his ‘‘ Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea.” This work is re- 
garded as of considerable value, being based on Hanway’s 
own observation and experience, 
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- But unfortunately he would not be content with scor- 
ing a single success. It is wittily said in Boswell’s John- 
son, that “‘he acquired some reputation by traveling 
abroad, and lost it all by traveling at home”; his second 
effort being a Journal of an Eight Days’ Tour in the 
South of England, which he weighted heavily by an essay 
devoted to a stupid attack on tea, which at that time was 
eoming into use as a beverage among educated and re- 
fined circles. 

It is only fair to remark here that this criticism, which 
Pugh speaks of as ‘‘ not a witticism, but a sober truth,” 
was made only of his ‘‘ Journal of Eight Days’ Journey 
from Portsmouth to Kingston-upon-Thames.” Speaking 
of his writings generally, one biographer says : ‘‘The 
great characteristic of them was a strong, masculine spirit 
of good sense, combined with a very chaste simplicity.’ 
Another one says : ‘‘ His knowledge was extensive ; his 
writings were all useful, though they do not rank high as 
literary compositions.” 

In 1783 he wrote a book which was very well received, 
entitled ; ‘* Proposal for County Naval Free Schools to be 
built on Wastelands, giving such effectual instruction 
to poor boys as may nurse them for the sea-service ; teach- 
ing them also to cultivate the earth, that in due time they 
may furnish their own food ; and to spin, knit, weave, 
make shoes, etc., with a view to provide their own rai- 
ment, while good regulations and discipline diffuse a 
moral and religious economy through the land.” It had 
on its title-page a spirited figure of Britannia, dressed as 
a marine goddess, under which ran the following lines : 





“Thy prowess, Britain, is thy naval pride, 
This may the empire of the world divide; 
Bid rustic labor on old Ocean smile, 
Thy sons will bravely fight for what they toil. 
On this firm base thy genuine glory lies, 
Observe this rule, ’twill make thee truly wise.” 


This work bears no imprint, though its Preface is dated 
1783, and it is evidently intended ad clerum, It is illus- 
trated with elaborate pictures of ships, and of the vari- 
ous processes of agriculture. Hanway was the real 
author, also, of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Motives for the Estab- 
lishment of a Marine Society, by a Merchant. London. 
Printed in the year 1757.” The frontispiece is a stecl 
plate, representing Britannia in the act of receiving 
squalid and destitute boys, whom she is pointing to the 
‘“Marine Society’s Warehouse,” and to a ship in the 
middle distance. 

Jonas Hanway had a shrewd notion how to manage an 
He owned an estate at Lavington, on the edge of 
the Sussex Downs, near Midhurst and Petworth, which 
seems to have come to him from a distant cousin, and to 
have descended through his stepson, a Mr.Orme, to the 
Gartons, and from them to the Sargents and the Wilber- 
forces—tWe same estate which ultimately centred in the 
well-known Bishop of Oxford and Winchester. He ap- 
pears to have kept this estate “‘in hand,” and, to judge 
from his correspondence with his relatives, he seemed to 
have looked well to his rents, and to the fencing, ma- 
nuring and improving of each field. Nothing is too 
minute for him to give his instructions about, whether 
Hodge is to mow the nettles round the orchard, or to 
gather the walnut crop, or to see that the cows are sent 
at the most fitting time to Chichester Market. 

We are told that when Jonas Hanway went first to 
Russia, at the age of thirty, his face was full and comely, 
and his person altogether such as obtained for him the 
appellation of the “‘ handsome Englishman.” Allowing 
for the ravages of time, Hanway’s portrait in the office of 
the Marine Society, in Bishopsgate Street, fully confirms 
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HER MAJESTY’S CROWN. 
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this opinion. He is there represented with a benevolent 
face, broad forehead, intelligent eyes and gray hair. He 
is dressed in the costume of the period—navy blue suit, 
bright buttons, rufiles, etc.—and is seated at a table, in 
the same chair, and with the inkstand in front of him, that 
are even now in use in the board-room of that Society. 


“Sweeter, far sweeter, to th’ ErerNAL’s ear 

Than hymns of angels is the generous sigh; 

More pleasing far one sympathizing tear, 

Than all heaven’s glories, to His sacred eye | 

Her Hanway’s loss philanthropy shall mourn, 

And strew, till time expires, her roses o’er his urn !” 


PRETTY FERN FOR THE HOUSE. 


No novsz looks like home without some sort of green- 
ery about, and it is well to know what plants are the most 
enduring, and succeed best in the struggle to live in » 
town room. Of all inexpensive ferns, the best adapted 
to the centre of a table is the Lomaria. It grows always 
of a nice round shape, and is always cheap. The secre‘ 
of preserving it in good condition is to set it in a pail © 
water in the entry every night after dinner, which affords 
a little change of air. It will not stand being put out of 
doors. Take it out of the pail in the morning, and re- 
place in a ciche-pot, which should contain no water, and 
it will retain a nice appearance for several months, con- 
tinually throwing up fresh fronds. If a plant of Spirea 
be treated in the same way, the leaves will not be found 
to curl up and turn brown for a month at least ; only, as 
it always grows bushy and large, the pot should be set in 
a pan instead of a pail, with the water a good way over 
the top of-the earth, for the night. A Spirea does not re- 
main a table ornament for anything like the time that a 
Lomaria does ; but it has the advantage, if it is cut down 
when shabby, of sprouting up again, either outside a 
window, or if planted in the open border. A little fern- 
ery or window-garden can have its appearance refreshed 
and made to look agreeably verdant by planting some 
fronds of common large ferns in moss, in an empty clotted 
cream jar, and leaning the leaves up agains! the plants 
growing in pots. 





HER MAJESTY’S CROWN. 


THE imperial state crown of, her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria, made by Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, in the year 1838, 
with jewels taken from old crowns and others furnished 
by command of Her Majesty, is thus described by the late 
Professor Tennant, and will be of interest to most of our 
readers. ; 

It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires and 
emeralds, set in silver and gold ; it has a crimson velvet 
cap, with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 
Its gross weight is 39 oz. 5 dwt. Troy. The lower part of 
the band, above the ermine border, consists of a row ot 
129 pearls, and the upper part of the band of a row of 112 
pearls, between which, in front of the crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the crown by 
King George IV. 

At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other 
sapphires (three on each side), between which are eight 
diamonds. Above and below the seven sapphires are four- 
teen diamonds, and around the eight emeralds 128 dia- 
monds. Between the emeralds and sapphires are sixteen 
trefoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the 
band are eight sapphires, surmounted by eight diamonds, 
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THE MER DE GLACE. 


between which are eight festoons consisting of 148 dia- 
monds. 

In front of the crown, and in the centre of a diamond 
Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given 
to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward IIL. called 
the Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after 
the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.p. 1367. This ruby 
was worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.D. 1415. It is pierced quite through, after the 
Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing being 








filled up byasmall ruby. Around this ruby, to form the 

are 75 bril- 

liant diamonds. 
Three other Mal- 


cross, 


tese crosses, form- 
ing the two sides 
and back of the 
crown, have emer- 
ald centres, and 


contain respective- 
ly 132, 124, and 130 
brilliant diamonds. 
Between the four sit ‘M 
Maltese crosses are ; 
four ornaments in 
the form of a 
French fleur-de-lis, 
with four rubies in 
the centres, and 
surrounded by rose 
diamonds, contain- 
ing respectively 85, 
86, 86, and 87 rose 
diamonds. From 
the Maltese crosses 
issue four imperial 
arches composed of 
oak leaves and 
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acorns ; the leaves containing 728 
rose, table, and brilliant diamonds, 
32 pearls forming the acorns, set 
in cups containing 54 rose dia- 
monds and one table diamond. 

The total number of diamonds 
in the arches and acorns is 108 
brilliants, 116 table, and 559 rose 
diamonds. From the upper part 
of the arches are suspended four 
large pendent pear-shaped pearls 
with rose diamond caps, contain- 
ing 12 rose diamonds, and stems 
containing 24 very small rose dia- 
monds. Above the arch stands 
the mound, containing in the 
lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, 
and in the upper 244 brilliants, 
the zone and are being composed 
of 33 rose diamonds. 

The cross on the summit has a 
rose-cut sapphire in the centre, 
surrounded by four large brilliants 
and 108 smaller brilliants. 

Summary of jewels comprised 
in the crown: One large ruby 
irregularly polished, 1 large 
broad-spread sapphire, 16 sap- 
phires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 
rose diamonds, 147 table dia- 
monds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls, making a most 
costly, and wonderfully brilliant display of gems. 


GLACIERS. 
By Proressor BARRETT, F.R.S.E., M.R.LA., ETC. 

As Every one knows, a glacier is a vast river of ice 
moving slowly down the mountain side, fed by the snow- 
fields above, and wasted by the warmth of the valley or 
sea at its lower extremity. 
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SHOWING THE UNION OF SEVERAL GLACIERS INTO ONE GREAT STREAM. 
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A region of perpetual snow is not, however, the only 
agent necessary for the production of a glacier ; heat is 
equally essential, for snow is the result of the congelation 
of aqueous vapor, raised from the sea or ground by the 





IMAGINARY SECTION OF GLACIER IN ABOVE CUT. 


action of the sun. The invisible vapor of water is always 


to the yearly fall. It must not be supposed that »o 
melting of the snow occurs above the snow-line ; this 
is by no means the case ; only the melting that occurs 
is insufficient to livuefy the whole of the annual fall. 
A brief digression here becomes necessary, as the ques- 
tion of the snow-line is one of considerable importance in 
connection with glaciers. It is commonly supposed that 


those places where the average temperature of the year is 
at or below the freezing-point will have a perennial cover- 
ing of snc 


; but this is not so. There are, fur example, 





TRACK OF ICE ON ROCK IN CENTRAL PARE, N. Y. 


regions in Siberia and North America where the average 


temperature is far below the freezing-point, and yet 


where the ground is not always covered with snow. This 
is to be accounted for either by the great intensity of the 
Summer heat or by the extreme dryness of the air. It is, 
in fact, the temperature of the Summer months that de- 
termines tho plane of perpetual snow. It will, therefore, 
be obvious that the snow-line must descend as we pass 
from the equator to the pole ; but in no inhabited region 
of the northern hemisphere does the snow-line descend 


present, in greate: or less quantities, in the air around us, ‘ to the level of the sea. In the Himalaya Mountains the 


When the temperature falls low enough, this vapor is 
deposited as dew, mist, rain, hoar-frost or snow. It is 
only necessary to fill a metal can with a freezing 1 :ixture 
of snow and salt to cause a copious precipitation of the 
vapor present in the room upon the sides of the vessel, 
where it speedily becomes frozen into a thick covering of 
hoar-frost. In a similar ‘manner the cold air of the 
mountain-top congeals the moisture contained in the 
winds that drift across its side, and thus its summit be- 
comes clothed with a mantle of snow. 

In Winter, the lowest point of snow is found in the 
valleys ; in Summer it retreats higher up the mountain, 
but a certain well-marked boundary exists on every high 
mountain 
range, above 
which the 
snow remains 
unmelted all 
the year 
round. This 
is the _ so- 
called snow- 
line, where 
the gain of 
snow on the 
one hand, and 
the loss by 
melting on 
the other, are 
equally _bal- 
anced. Above 
this line the 
gain exceeds 
the loss, and 
the residuum 
of unmelted 
snow is added 


THE ALETCH GLACIER, SWITZERLAND, 





GLACTER OF VIESCH, SWITZERLAND. 


snow-line attains an altitude of 16,000 feet ; in the Alps, 
some 9,000 feet ; in Norway it varies from 5,000 to 3,000 
feet, according to the latitude. In Great Britain the 
snow-line would be reached at an elevation of about 4,000 
to 5,000 feet ; but no British mountain attains this 





height. The influence of the dryness of the air on the 
level of the snow-line is conspicuously seen in the case of 
the Himalayas, the snow being upward of 3,000 feet 
higher on the north side than on the south, or warmer, 
aspect. This is doubtless due, in large measure, to the 
extreme dryness of the plains of Tibet. So in Norway, 
although the average yearly temperature is higher on the 
coast than in the interior, the snow-line is nearly 1,000 
feet lower in the former case. 

Inasmnch, therefore, as a glacier is fed by the snow- 
fields, it will be obvious that extreme cold, if accompa- 
nied by extreme dryness of the air, will be unfavorable to 
its formation. Thus it is that Siberia is destitute, it is 
affirmed, of all glaciers. The physical aspect of the 
country is also of some importance, for, obviously, iso- 
lated peaks would not allow the accumulation of sufficient 
snow to form a glacier. 

As, above the snow-line, additional snow is yearly 
added to what remains on the ground, the tendency of 
elevated mountains is to rise higher and higher, and we 
may imagine this action continned for centuries, until at 
last all the water of our rivers, lakes and seas would, by 
solar heat, have been distilled on to the mountain-tops, 
and converted into colossal peaks of snow. There would 
be, however, a limit to this action, for the upper regions 
of the atmosphere are devoid of moisture, so that snow 
could not be deposited above a certain altitude. In fact, 
were our mountains much higher than they are, there 
would be a superior, as well as an inferior, snow-line. 

The rapid growth of mountains that would follow a 
continued deposition of snow may be estimated from the 
fact that if three feet of snow were annually depusited above 
the snow-line (not an exaggerated estimate), this would 
make 1,879 yards, or upward of a mile, added to the height 
of the mountain during the Christian era, if the yearly fall 
were unremoved. As we all know, however, our mount- 
ains have not this portentous growth. The heat of the 
sun, avalanches, and, to a slight extent, evaporation, come 
into play ; but the yearly fall is chiefly removed by the 
conversion of the snow into the glacier, different though 
they be in appearance. Ultimately, by its liquefaction in 
the valleys, the glacier restores to the ocean the water 
which may have been raised from its surface centuries 
before. 

Hence, by the slow and continuous motion of the 
glaciers the vast reservoirs of snow on the mountain side 
harmlessly escape, and thus are prevented periodic cata- 
clysms, which would otherwise ravage the now peaceful 
valleys. The avalanche, the messenger of death, gives 
place to the glacier, the messenger of life ; for, literally, 
the glacier is such to the dwellers in these mountain val- 
leys. Out of the wild ice wastes issue streams, most 
abundant in Summer when most needed, which not only 
irrigate the valleys, but clothe the barren rocks with a de- 
posit of fruitful loam ; for the glacier plows the mountain 
side, pulverizing its surface, and thus bringing to the val- 
leys a soil rich in food for plants. The fertile plains of 
the Rhine Valley can be distinctly traced to the ‘‘ dust of 
ancient glaciers.” 

The collecting ground of the glacier is to be found in 
the upper valleys of the mountains, choked with masses of 
accumulated snow. Of avery different character is this 


snow from the delicate crystals which originally fell. 
Pressed by the superincumbent weight, its surface melted 
by the sun, and the water formed trickling through its 
mass to freeze in the cold interior, the formerly loose and 
powdery snow becomes an agglomerated granular mass, 
growing more consolidated first in its deeper portions, 
and afterward at its surface, as it travels further down the 





GLACIERS. 





valley. This is the xévé, which passes by insensible de- 
grees into the glacier. As it descends still further, what 
was once incoherent and opaque snow becomes entirely 
converted into dense, and in many places perfectly clear, 
ice. 

The change of the opaque zéré into the transparent ice 
of the glacier is primarily due to the expulsion of the air 
entrapped between the particles of snow. Each individ- 
ual snowflake is perfectly transparent, and is separated 
from its fellow by a film of transparent air. Owing to 
the different refractive power of the air and the snow, a 
ray of light, in passing from one to the other, suffers par- 
tial reflection. A little light is therefore thrown back 
ward as it crosses from particle to particle of the snow. 
These reflected rays are again caught by other snow- 
particles in their path, and a portion of the incident light 
is again reflected. A luminous beam is therefore unable 
to struggle through the entanglement of air and solid, for 
though either alone may be transparent their intermix- 
ture becomes opaque from the incessant echoing of the 
light. 

A simple and effective experiment may be made to 
illustrate the foregoing. Into a little trough with glass 
slides, pour some water, holding in solution a little bicar- 
bonate of soda. Behind the trough place a light, the rays 
from which pass freely through the liquid, as the contin- 
uity is unbroken. Now add a little tartaric acid, which, 
with water, also forms a transparent solution; the acid 
added, the soda liberates carbonic-acid gas, which, rising 
in a quantity of minute bubbles, becomes intermingled 
with the water, breaks up its optical continuity, and in. 
stantly converts it into an opaque liquid. If the eye be 
placed on the other side of the trough, the previously 
clear liquid will now appear white, like milk. In fact, 
the whiteness and opacity of milk is due to a precisely 
similar cause, the myriad of transparent globules of fat it 
contains having a different refractive power from the 
water in which they float. 

If, therefore, we strongly squeeze a mass of melting 
snow, partial liquefaction of the whole will take place, a 
more ready escape for the air will be afforded, and on re- 
leasing the pressure the fragments will be found frozen 
into a continuous mass of more or less transparent ice. 
How this re-freezing, or regelution, as it is termed, is ef- 
fected we cannot stay to discuss at this point, for it has 
been the subject of much controversy ; we may return to 
this question—as it is the most important factor in the 
formation of a glacier—in a subsequent paper, wherein 
the explanations that have been given of the river-like 
motion of a glacier, will also have to be considered. 

When, as is sometimes the case, a glacier can be seen 
from its origin in the snow-fields to its termination in the 
valley, its resemblance to a river is strikingly manifest. 
Perhaps nowhere are these ‘‘ currents of ice,” as Goethe 
calls them, better seen than at Justedal, in Norway. In 
that district the Nygaard glacier majestically sweeps down 
into the valley, the whole of its course being seen at a 
glance. The writer can never forget the impression this 


; grand spectacle produced upon him as this glacier sud- 


denly burst upon his view. The size of these ice-rivers 
varies considerably. Measuring from their end, or snout, 
to their origin, the glaciers of the Alps are, on an average, 
from ten to twenty miles long and about half a mile wide. 
Their depth has been ascertained only approximately ; 
moulins—i.e., cavities in the ice through which the glacier 
waters escape—have been sounded, and depths from 160 
to 350 feet have been found without the bottom having 
been reached. One of the upper arms of the largest 
glacier in Switzerland, the Mer de Glace, breaks off into 
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a vertical wall of ice 140 feet in height. These figures 
will give some conception of the mass of a glacier. Never- 
theless, vast as are these ice-streams, they are insignificant 
compared with the gigantic masses which doubtless cov- 
ered Northern Europe in a pre-historic time. 

That the glacier moves down its rocky bed must have 
heen a fact long familiar to even casual observers. But 
no accurate knowledge on this subject was possessed till 
the late Principal Forbes published his ‘‘ Travels in the 
Alps” in 1843. By careful measurements Forbes—and, 
shortly afterward, the famous naturalist Agassiz—ascer- 
tained not only the average rate at which the glacier 
moves as a whole, but established the important fact that 
the centre moves more quickly than the sides. Forbes’s 
determination of the velocity of the different parts of the 
glacier led him to propound his famous theory of glacier 
motion, which still holds its ground, and to which we 
shall in another paper return. Ifa row of stones be laid 
straight across the glacier to-day, they will not be in the 
same position to-morrow: supposing it be summer- 
time, the central stones will have crept forward some 
twenty to thirty inches, the marginal ones but five to ten 
inches, and the others in proportion. The fact of the 
speedier motion of the central parts of a glacier had been 
surmised, a year or two previous to Forbes’s measure- 
ments, by a Bishop of Savoy, Mgr. Rendu. But long 
prior to Forbes, in 1788, the celebrated De Saussure made 
a series of observations on glaciers which led him to sug- 
gest that glaciers slid down the valleys, impelled by their 
own weight. An incident that occurred to De Saussure’s 
party was the means of afterward revealing, in an unex- 
pected way, the rate of glacier motion. On descending 
the rocks at the side of the Glacier du Géant—one of the 
arms of the Mer de Glace—De Saussure left behind him 
a ladder. Forty-four years later, in 1832, fragments of 
this ladder were found by Forbes and other travelers at 
a point much lower down the valley, carried thither by 
the motion of the glacier. The distance between the two 
spots having been measured, it was discovered that the 
part of the glacier where the ladder was imbedded must 
have descended, on an average, 375 feet each year. An- 
other observer, in 1827, had built a hut on one of the Swiss 
glaciers for the purpose of making observations, and the 
exact position of this hut was determined when it was 
erected. In 1841 it was found 4,884 feet lower down the 
valley, giving an average motion of 349 feet every year. 

By the use of surveying instruments and stakes driven 
in the ice, the daily motion of a glacier may be deter- 
mined. In this manner it has been found that the middle 
of the Mer de Glace moves through twenty inches a day 
in Summer, but in Winter only half as much. In differ- 
ent glaciers the velocity varies according to the size, the 
inclination, the amount of snow-fall, and other circum- 
stances. ‘‘The enormous mass of ice thus gradually and 
gently moves on, imperceptibly to the casual observer, 
at the rate of about an inch an hour—the ice of the Col 
du Géant will take 120 years before it reaches the lower 
end of the Mer de Glace—but it moves forward with un- 
controllable force, before which any obstacles that man 
could oppose to it yield like straws, and the traces of 
which are distinctly seen, even on the granite walls of the 
valley. If, after a series of wet seasons and an abundant 
fall of snow on the heights, the base of a glacier advances, 
not merely does it crush dwelling-houses and break the 
trunks of powerful trees, but pushes before it the boulder 
walls which form its terminal moraine without seeming 
to experience any resistance. A truly magnificent spec- 
tacle is this motion, so gentle and so continuous, and yet 
80 powerful and so irresistible.” 





The store of energy possessed by a moving glacier en- 
ables it to widen and deepen the channel through which 
it flows. This it accomplishes by the agency of the loose 
stones entrapped beneath its mass. Thus the glacier acts 
as a gigantic rasp upon the rocks forming its bed, scratch- 
ing and grooving their surface, and leaving permanent 
traces of its course. It is by means of these rock seratclh- 
ings, or flutings, that geologists have been able to trace 
the action and indicate the direction taken by ancient 
glaciers ; they have thus proved that the British Isles 
were once the seat of glaciers far more extensive than 
those now found in the Alps. 

On this subject I may quote the following interesting 
note sent me by my learned friend, the Rev. Maxwell 
Close, who has largely added to the knowledge possessed 
by geologists regarding the action of ice in Ireland : “*The 
glaciation, or ice-abrasion, to which Ireland has been sub- 
jected was effected entirely by ice formed upon the pres- 
sent area of the island. But the direction of the ice 
movement in the north-east of Ireland, and in the north- 
ward part of the County Wicklow, seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the pressure of the ice from what is now 
Great Britain. There were no centres of ice dispersion 
on the east side of Ireland. The Wicklow Mountains, for 
instance, instead of giving origin to any flows of the gen- 
eral glaciation, were themselves invaded by ice, whose 
course can be clearly traced backward for about a hun- 
dred miles to the less important hill-group of Fermanag) , 
etc. Some of the centres, or, more properly, areas, «f 
dispersion were ill-defined. Others—e.g., that of the 
Connemara Mountains in West Galway—were very dis- 
tinctly marked. The great ice-flows of Kerry had a com- 
pound and not a single origin. As the ice progressed, it 
not only rounded and scored the rocks by means of the 
detritus which it shoved along, but it often left the 
boulder-clay in long, narrow ridges, from.30 to 100 feet in 
height, and sometimes one mile in length, which are par- 
allel, not only to each other, but also to the rock-scorings 
of their districts. 

‘* Tt is impossible to say what was the greatest depth of 
the ice; but the ice from the Kerry Mountains that 
crossed the crest of the mountain ridge near Glengariff, 
which separates Kerry from Cork, has left its scorings on 
that crest at the height of 2,200 feet. The masses of vein- 
quartz on the shoulders of Croagh Patrick, at the height 
of 1,600 feet, retain the scorings done by the ice from the 
Connemara Mountains, fifteen miles distant. Certain me- 
chanical considerations would "show that, for the ice to 
move as it did, its depth must have been very much 
greater than that indicated by the most elevated of its 
markings which have been preserved or detected. When 
the period of the general glaciation of the country had 
passed, many of the mountain hollows, or corries, had 
their own small, local glaciers, which have often left the 
strongest evidence that can be imagined of their exist- 
ence.”’ 

We must now return to the striking analogy which is 
presented by the motion of a glacier and that of a river. 
When a river flows round a bend, its point of swiftest 
motion shoots for a time beyond the centre of the stream, 
regaining its central position if the river continue in a 
straight course, but swerving to the opposite side if the 
river-bed turn in the contrary direction. A glacier be- 
haves in a precisely similar manner. Professor Tyndall 
first drew attention to this fact, proving that the line of 
swiftest motion in a glacier makes a curve more sinuous 
than that of the valley itself. Like a river, the glacier is 
fed by tributaries, bends ronnd a corner, and is retarded 
by the friction it encounters against its bed, so that it 
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THE MER DE GLACE, SWITZERLAND, 


moves more quickly, not only at its centre than its sides, 
but also at its surface than underneath. Furthermore, 
the glacier is able to accommodate itself to the size of its 
channel ; forced in heaped-up masses through narrow 
gorges, it widens and becomes shallower as it passes 
them, moving swiftly in the gorge, and more slugg 

the channel widens. The union of several glaciers into 
one grand trunk stream is strikingly seen in the great 
Greenland glacier explored by Nordenskjéld. 

The central parts of a glacier being those in most rapid 
motion, the sides must necessarily be in a state of strain, 
from the ice being constantly dragged toward the centre. 
As the ice cannot be stretched to an appreciable amount, 
the glacier breaks at right angles to the line of stretching. 
Cracks are thus formed, and opening out by the continual 
pull, become wider, forming what are known as the mar- 
ginal crevasses. The arrow indicates the direction of mo- 
tion of the glacier ; the lines on each side, parallel with 
the barbs of the arrow, indicate the direction of the 
strain ; while the darker lines, at right angles to these, 
show the marginal crevasses. In some places in the 
drawing the crevasses are seen to stretch right across the 
glacier ; this arises from a sudden change in the inclina- 
tion of its bed, causing the ice to snap across, and thus 
forming transverse crevasses. The union of these with 
the marginal crevasses creates, in certain places, contin- 
uous deep fissures, which sweep in great curves across 
the glacier. It will be noticed that the convex side of the 
curve points up the valley, making it appear as if the 
glacier moved more rapidly at its edges than its centre— 
an anomalous appearance, which much puzzled early ob- 
servers. 

But the explanation is now easy : the centre moves 
more swiftly than the sides, and the crevasses are formed 
at right angles to the line of greatest tension. When a 
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level surface is reached, 

the pressure from behind 

forces the broken masses 

of ice together ; they re- 
\ unite, and scarcely a trace 
i is left of the gaping trans- 
verse chasms. On page 
505 is shown an imagin- 
ary section of the glacier 
in illustration, entitled, 
‘*Marginal Crevasses,” 
showing the regions of 
greatest tension and com- 
pression. 

From a favorable point 
of view there can be seen, 
in subdued light, faint 
streaks across the glacier, 
curving in the direction 
of its motion. These are 
the so-called dirtbands, 
accounted for in different 
ways, but into the discus- 
sion of which we cannot 
here enter. They aro 
probably formed, at the 
foot of an ice cascade, 
by the fine débris collect- 
ing in the ridges and left 
exposed after the melting 
of the snow on the gla- 
cier ; running, at first, 
nearly straight across it, 
the dirt-bands partake of 
| the greater velocity of the central part of the glacier, and 
hence acquire a curved shape as they are gradually car- 
ried down the valley. 

There are other points of interest in the structure of 
glacier ice, to which we can do no more than allude. 
One of these is the “‘ laminated” or ‘‘ veined ” structure, 
which has been accounted for by the pressure to which 
the glacier is exposed ; these less conspicuous appear- 
ances are found in regions of greater pressure, and are 
thus complementary to the crevasses which occur where 
the tension is greatest. 

But one of the most prominent features of all the 
| glaciers we have not yet mentioned. These are the 
| moraines, or masses of stones and débris which the glacier 
| bears on its surface or pushes before it. Chiefly through 
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the agency of frost, blocks from the mountain side 
| become detached, and falling on the glacier, litter its side 
The edges of a glacier 


| with scattered fragments of rocks. 
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WORE OF GLACIERS IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
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NORDENSKJOLD'S EXPLORATION OF THE GREAT GREENLAND GLACIER. 


thus become lined with stones, which to some extent pre- 
vent the sun from melting the ice beneath them. The 
consequence is that, as the portions of ice not thus 
screened melt away, the stony fringe, or moraine, appa- 
rently rises to a considerable height, until, in some 
places, it is elevated nearly fifty feet above the level of 
the glacier. When two glaciers unite, one moraine of 
each joins into a central ridge of stones, called a medial 
moraine, the side ridges being termed marginal moraines. 
The formation of two or more medial moraines is well 
seen in the diagram of the Mer de Glace. Pushing far 
below the limit of perpetual snow, the glacier reaches 
warm and cultivated regions, where it shrinks in size, and 
finally abruptly terminates, leaving its rocky burden at 
its foot ; this accumulating, forms what is known as a 
terminal moraine. as we see in 

Westchester Connty, N. Y. 


the higher it will tend to rise, 
as a greater surface of ice is 
protected from the sun’s rays. 
The slabs of stone usually 
‘*dip”’ toward the south, owing 
to the direction of the solar 
rays, which warm the surface 
of the stone unequally ; by de- 
grees the inclination given to 
the slab is so great that it falls 
off; the uncovered ice - pillar 
now melts away, and a new one 
hard by rises in its stead. 
Another curious feature is 
more rarely met with on the 
surface of the glacier. These 
are the gravel-cones, for which 
the lower glacier of the Aar is 
remarkable. These cones some- 
times reach a height of twelve 
feet, and a circumference of 
forty feet at the base. They 
present a singularly artificial 
appearance, from their geome- 
trical figure, and their aspect, so 
dark and foreign to that of the 
pure ice around. Gravel or sand forms, however, only the 
exterior of the cones ; within they are solid ice. Their 
formation has been explained in a somewhat similar way 
to that of the glacier-tables. The streams of water from 
the melting surface of the glacier carry with them sand 
and gravel from the medial moraines ; the course of the 
stream is soon checked by a crevasse or hole in the glacier 
in which its waters are engulfed, forming a noisy cascade 
or moulin, The sand and gravel, borne by the stream, 
are thus precipitated into the heart of the glacier, but in 
process of time, as the glacier melts away and the stream 
shifts its course, the gravel once more appears on the 
surface. Here the protecting influence it exerts on the 
ice comes into play, and the mass of gravel rises, a cone 
being formed like that in an hour-glass, whose declivity 








Occasionally, large isolated 
slabs of stone are found 
perched on a pillar of ice. 
‘These are the so-called glacier- 
lables, the formation of which 
is simply due to the stone 
screening the ice beneath it 
from the action of the sun: 
hence, whilst the surround- 
ing portion of the ice melts, 
the part beneath the slab of 
stone is protected, and thus 
appears to rise from the gen- 
eral level of the glacier. It 
is really the glacier which has 
sunk by the melting of its sur- 
face, and the erratic position 
of the perched stone indicates 
the former level of the gla- 
cier. One unusually large 
glacier - table on the Mer de 
Glace was measured, and 
found to be a slab twenty- 
three feet long, resting on a 
pillar of ice thirteen feet 
high. The iarger the stone, 
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is the measure of the friction between the sandy particles 
and the ice. 

Not only does the sun melt the upper surface of the 
glacier, the natural heat of the earth melts the under- 
surface to some extent, but whether the liquefaction goes 
on above or below, the water formed ultimately issues 
from the foot of the glacier, in Summer as a turbid torrent, 
laden with the rocky dust the glacier has ground in its 
course. 

Thus the glacier is ever in process of dissolution at its 
lower extremity and of renewal at its upper. Its substance 
is fleeting, but its form is permanent; and this perma- 
nence of form depends upon the permanence of the con- 
ditions that surround it. If those change, i¢ changes, and 
a new form results. Hence the life-history of the glacier 
is not unlike that of an animal or of a species. These 
have their youth, their manhood, their decay, and their 
death ; and, like the glacier, they present a permanence 
of form under a ceaseless flux of material. And so, too, 
we ourselves may be said to resemble a glacier : whilst 
the material of our bodies is ever being renewed, our con- 
sciousness, our personality, the imperishable form within, 
remain unchanged. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


LONDON is nowreceiving refrigerated beef from the Baltic ports 
of Russia, brought in ships having cool chambers made for the 
muurpose. The refrigerators in which they are, in a warehous:3 at 
st. Katherine’s Docks, and occupying two floors, described as fol- 
lows : On the upper is an ice receiver, 40 feet long by 13 feet 
broad, and 614 feet in height ; this, which is capable of holding 80 
tons of ice, is entirely surrounded by non-conducting walls, but is 
89 constructed that the air, cooled by the ice, descends through 
gratings into the refrigerating room below, the dimensions of 
which are 40 feet by 34 feet by 10 feet, this is furnished with hooks 
to support 800 sides of beef. As tho whole apparatus is practically 
air-tight, the descent of the cold air from the ice-chamber causes 
the ascent of the warmer air from the receiver in which the meat 
is placed, and the moisture in it coming in contact with the melt- 
ing ice is carried away by the current of water, so that the air is 
kept exceedingly pure. 

Two Scotcn plants, unwisely introduced into Australia, have 
become great pests there. One is a burr (Medicagro nigra), the 
seeds of which stick in the wool and hair of animals so tightly as 
to ruin the coat, so that the abandonment of extensive sheep 
ranches has been foreed in many cases. This burr-plant grows so 
rapidly that it has become two feet high when the native grasses 
have only just started; and, as its herbage is rarely eaten, it suf- 
fers no check whatever. The other pest is the Scotch thistle 
(Curduus marianus) or Virgin Mary’s thistle, as Linnzus called it. 
The extraordinarily rapid growth of this noxious plant brings it far 
ahead of all competitors, causing it to spread over the bestland and 
overcome all the crops if let alone. 


THE motive power of a dynamo furnishing tho electricity for 
illuminating purposes must work with the greatest smoothness. 
The least failure in steadiness on the part of the driving-engine 
produces a flicker in the lights, and a stoppage for a second would 
result in total darkness. The electric current is so sensitive that 
when a badly laced band from the driving wheel of a steam-engine 
works a dynamo, the lights in a circuit are observed to give a 
sudden shiver everytime the laced ends of the band pass over the 
drum. Gas-engines and water-power are found to work most 
smoothly; but even with the best motors, it is more and more de- 
monstrated that the intervention of a storage battery is always ad- 
visable. This permits, or rather furnishes, an even flow of the 
electrical current, independent of any jar to the dynamo, 


Tue German naturalist Jessen has been carrying out a series of 
experiments upon the comparative digestibility of meats and milk, 
the general results of which he has published in the Zetlschrift fiir 
Biologie to be as follows: Raw beef and mutton are digested most 
quickly ; for half-boiled beef and raw veal a longer time is neces- 
sary; thoroughly boiled and half-roasted beef, raw pork and sour 
cow’s milk follow next; fresh cow’s milk, skimmed milk and goat’s 
milk are still less easily digested ; while the longest time is required 
for thoroughly roasted meats and boiled milk. 


A pretty experiment in the way of electrical physics is the 
following : Lay a clay pipe over the top of a large wineglass, 
and ask a person to take it down to the table without touching 
either pipe or glass, without agitating the air or moving the table. 
The solution of the problem is by taking up another like glass, rub- 
bing it vigorously on the sleeve, then bringing it near the pipe- 
stem, which is thereupon strongly attr veted so that the pipe falls. 
Anything else, not too heavy, ean tuke the place of a pipe, which, in 
fuct, is a poor conductor of electricity. 








Voucanic ManureE.—Every observant traveler who visits Etna 
and Vesuvius admires the wonderful fertility of the country around 
the voleanoes. The defeat of Hannibal has been attributed to the 
enervating influence of a sojourn on the luxurious plains of Capua. 
The explanation of this is afforded by some analyses made by 
L. Ricciardi of ashes ejected from Vesuvius on 25th February, 1882, 
He found in them 4)¢ per cent. of phosphate of lime, and moro 
than 5}¢ per cent. of potash, and the ash evolved asensible quantity 
of ammonia when treated with caustic potash. These and other 
constituents indicate a valuable fertilizer aa rome it is distributed 
in a pulverized condition, and such distribution takes place over a 
very large area of country during an eruption, for the masses of 
lava-crust ejected perpendicularly from the crater fall back toward 
it, and-on their way down encounter other pieces coming upward, 
and thus they are so continually crashing together that they grind 
each other into dust, which is blown “me 4 as soon as the particles 
become small enough to yield to the wind. At the great eruption 
of Tomboro, on the Island of Sumbawa (east of Java), which con- 
tinued from April 5th, 1815, to the beginning of June, some of tho 
dust thus formed traveled to Tara and Celebes, a distance of 300 
miles, and caused a darkness described by Sir Stamford Raffles as 
more profound than that of the darkest night. This dust was de- 
posited over an area estimated at about 2,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and in some places was so deep as to do serious mischief. 
This, of course, is an extreme instance, but during ordinary erup- 
tions a deposit of some inches in depth is Spread over vast areas, 
supplying a “top-dressing” that our farmers would envy, and 
which would put an end to the artificial manure trade if we wero 
within reach of such voleanic beneficence. 


A New Source or PorasH.—Although we know that potash 
exists in sea water and in many rocks, notably in feldspar, we aro 
still largely dependent upon the old source for our supplies of the 
carbonate. We do not literally obtain it, according to its ety- 
mology, from the ashes under the pot, as our very great grand- 
mothers did in the old times of wood fuel, but from the ashes of 
the succulent portions of great forest trees when their trunks are 
cut for timber. Another source has lately been suggested by M.H. 
Mangon, who has analyzed the leaves of the ice-plant (mesembry- 
anthemum crystallinum), and finds that the dried plant contains an 
average of forty-three per cent. of the salts of potassium and sodium, 
and that a hectare would yield about 863 kilos. of carbonate of 
p tash, equal, in round numbers, to seven ewt. peracre. He, there- 
ore, raises the question whether this plant may be cultivated com- 
mercially as a source of caustic potash and its carbonates, and alse 
be employed to remove from the saline soils of the Mediterranean 
coasts the excess of salts to which their barrenness is attributed. 
I find, upon reference, that M. Mangon’s suggestion is not quite 
novel, as the Spaniards use the ashes of this plant, under the name 
of Barilla Moradera, in their glass works, and barilla (crude alkali) 
is made in Egypt from the mesem)ryanthemum nodifl rum, another 
species of the same genus of plants. 


In the American Naturalist for November, Professor C. FE. 
Bessey has an excellent preachment. “ There is a duty,” hoe says, 
“which every scientific man owes to the community which sup- 
ports or tolerates him, a duty which becomes greater as his au- 
thority and influence are increased in his chosen fleld. That duty 
is to present in the vernacular of the people the leading facts in his 
science. It is impossible for all the people to become botanists, 
zodlogists, chemists, ete.; only a favored few are permitted to 
enter the temple of science, and to them the people rightly look for 
instruction.” 

A FEW months ago this column contained an account of the 
bursting of pods of the Wisteria vine, which had been laid on a 
shelf to dry, throwing the seeds a considerable distance. A Cin- 
cinnati botanist writes to Science to say that some capsules of Ploz, 
which, picked green, had been lying on his table until they had 
gradually dried, burst with a sharp popping sound at frequent in- 
tervals, throwing the seeds several feet away. This is an evident 
means for the dissemination of the plant. 


Tue National Museum at Washington announces the recent 
stranding at Barnegat, N.J., of an adult specimen of a whale of 
the genus Ziphius, which hitherto has not been known to occur in 
the northweStern Atlantic. A cast was made of the exterior, after 
which a model will be made for the Museum ; and the skeleton 
was saved for mounting in the same collection. 


Ericsson’s 8un Motor.—Captain Ericsson is engaged upon » 
motor worked by the solar heat. The rays of the sun are caught 
and carried to a reservoir, where their heat converts water inwo 
steam, which is used for working a small engine. This invention 
is designed to be used in pumping water on the plains, where its 
small cost would make it very valuable. 


Tue Chinese Secretary to the British Legation at Pekin has 
communicated to the Royal Geographical Society a paper in which 
he shows the untrustworthiness of the Chinese census, and men- 
tions enormous areas in that empire which are thinly populated. 
His estimate is that the population of China is not more than 
250,000,000. 

A Swiss mineralogist, Mons. A. Lacroix, has artificially pro- 
duced crystals of gypsum by treating pulverized fluorite with sul- 
phuric acid, and then adding water, which was then allowed to 
stand several months at a low temperature until the liquid had 
wholly evaporated, 

Sm Joszpx Hoorer has been granted £500 by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science toward defraying the 
expenses of his proposed exploration of Kilimandjaro and the 
adjoining mountains of Central Africa, 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Tue prettier the feet and ankles the easier they get up stares. 


A paNnby on shore is annoying to many people, but a swell of the 
soa sickens everybody. 

‘WHEN does a man become a seamstress ?” ‘When he hems 
and haws.” “ No.” ‘“ When he threads his way.” ‘“ No.” “Give it 
up.” ‘ Never, if he can help it.” 

‘] HAVE a theory about the dead languages,” remarked the last 
boy in the form, “I think they were killed by being studied too 
bird.” 

* PoLrreness is lawful tender all the world over; it will win nine 
times out of ten on mankind, and is a good risk to take upon the 
mule,” 

* No, srr, my daughter can never be yours. “I don’t want her 
to be my daughter !” broko in the young ardent ; “ I want her to be 
my wife.” 

A WESTERN paper apologises thus: “In place of ‘ Mayor N. was 
tight last evening, beyond a doubt, please read, ‘Mayor N. was 
rizhit,’ ete.” 

THE man who blows his brains out because a lady has refused 
to marry him confirms the good judgment of the lady in the most 
positive way. 

Don’r count too much on the grocer's profession of honesty,” 
eounsels a co-operative enthusiast. “He’s apt to cheat you in 
every weigh.” 

WHEN a subscription was raised for Fox, somebody said it was 
a dolicate subject, and wondered how Fox would take it. “ Why, 
quarterly, to be sure |” said George Selwyn. 


“On, Tommy, that was abominable in you to eat your little 
sister’s share of the cake !” ‘ Why,” said Tommy, “ didn’t you tell 
me, mamma, that I was always to take her part ?” 


“T never ask a gentleman for money,” said a tailor. ‘ But sup- 
pose he doesn’t pay you ?” * Well, if he doesn’t pay me within a 
reasonable time, I conclude he is not a gentleman—and then I ask 
him.” : 

Ir is ratner rough on the male editor, who has to edit a column 
of female fashion notes, for some one to maliciously make him say 
that the old style bustle has been succeeded by a patent corsage 
with a bouquet. 

“You are the most stuck-up chap I ever saw,” remarked a 
young lady to a youth whom she met at a taffy pull, to which he 
retorted : ‘ And you are just as sweet as you are candied.” Another 
Jeap year horror ! 

‘** How ts the eurth divided ?” asked a pompous examiner, who 
had already worn out the patience of the class, “‘ By earthquakes,” 
replied one boy, after which the examiner found that he had 
enough of that class. 


Lirrie Arthur has been to church. ‘‘ How did you like the 
sermon ?” asked his sister. ‘ Pretty well,” responded the youthful 
eritie. “The beginning was very good and so was the end, but it 
had too much middle.” 

A FRIEND called upon Rossini one day, and found him smoking. 
“Ah, that is good,” said he, taking out his cigar-case —“ you don’t 
object!” “ Pardon me,” replied the artist, placidly, ‘ the smoke of 
my own cigar satisfies me.” 


A LAWYER once jeeringly asked a Quaker if he could tell the dif- 
ferenee between a/so and likerrise. ‘Oh, yes,” said the Quaker. 
“Erskine is a great lawyer ; his talents are admitted by almost 
every one. You are a lawyer aso, but not likevise.” 


A SERVANT girl, who was employed to pickle her master’s cab- 
bages, took the opportunity to cabbage her master’s pickles. She 
is the same womam who was happy and careless when she was 
young, and cappy and hairloss when she was old. 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL teacher, about to comment on the conduct of 
men and women during Divine service: ‘“ Now do you know why 
women do not take off their bonnets in church ?” Small boy: “ ’Cos 
they ain’t got no looking-glasses to put ’em on again by.” 


“Yxs,” said the doctor, “you are certainly threatened with 
scarlet fever.” ‘ What shall I do, what shall I do ?’ she moaned, 
in great distress. ‘Oh, doctor, couldn't you throw it into some 
other kind of fever? Scarlet is so trying to my complexion.” 


A LYTTLE girl sat on the floor, crying. After a while she stop- 
ped and seemed buried in thought. Looking up suddenly, she said, 
*“Mamma, what was I erying about ?” “ Because I wouldn’t let 
you go down town.” “Oh, yes,” and she set up another howl. 


** CHARLES,” said Mr. Mundane, “ you cannot hope to succeed in 
the way you are going, You should take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities.” ‘ Father,” replied the young man, his breast heaving 
with emotion, “IThope Iam too much of a gentleman to take ad- 
vantage of anything.” 


“IT snounp so like to have a coin dated the year of my birth,” 
said a maiden lady of uncertain age to a male acquaintance, “Do 
you think you could get one for me ?” “Tam afraid not,” ho re- 
plied. “ Very old coins are to be found only in valuable collec- 
tions.” And yet he cannot sea why, when he met the lady the next 
day, she did not speak to him. 
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THE last thing from an impassioned printer to his sweetheart: 
“Would you were a note of exclamation and I a parenthesis (! )” 


Sicn in the shop window: “ Boy wanted.” Young wife to her 
husband: “ My dear, isn’t that too bad? I suppose they have all 
girls.” 

OnE of the Harvard students has fitted up his room at a cost of 
$4,000. We suspect that the young man’s room is better than his 
company. 

A CONTEMPORARY suggests as a proper name for a lawyer's wife, 
Sue. We should consider. You-fve-me-ah (Euphemia) as more 
expressive, 

A SWELL, who stuttered horribly, paid attention to a very pretty 
actress, ‘ Ah, sir,” said she, “life is too short. I haven’t time to 
listen to you.” 


“Ou, dear!” exclaimed Edith to her doll, “ Ido wish you would 
sit still. I never saw such an uneasy thing in my life. Why don’t 
you act like grown people, and be still and stupid for awhile!” 


Tommy went fishing the other day without permission of his 
mother. Next morning a neighbor’s son met him, and asked: 
“Did you catch anything yesterday, “Tommy?” “ Not till I got 
home,” was the rather sad respons. 


Horace GREELEY, whose manuscript was almost illegible, once 
wrote: * Women now manage most of the public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts” ; and the compositors read it: “‘ Women now worry most 
of their public babies by mastication.” 


A Lazy boy was one day examined by his teacher in arithmetic. 
He was asked, ‘‘ Suppose you had $500, and gave away $400; how 
would you ascertain how much you had remaining ?” He replied, 
drawlingly, ‘‘ Well, sir, I—I’d just count it.” 


A GENTLEMAN, who was blessed with a musical son-in-law, on 
seeing an item to the effect that “the musician, like the cook, 
makes his bread out of it,” remarked, ‘‘ That may be so in some in- 
stances, but in my case the musician makes his bread out of me.” 


An ola German merchant in the city was informed that a lady 
had called to see him in his absence. ‘“ A lady,” he mused aloud— 
“a lady !’? Upon an accurate description being given, he suddenly 
brightened up and added, ‘Oh, dot vas no lady! Dot vas my 
vife.” 

Scene—Warehouse near the centre of a country-town. Young 
lady customer to shopman: “Can you tell me where the post-office 
is?” Shopman, eagerly: “It’s at the other end of the town.” 
Young lady customer, innocently: ‘ And which is the other end, if 
you please ?” Shopman blushes and explains, 


A REFRESHMENT-BAR on a northern railway is kept by a veteran 
baker, A sprightly young traveler complained of one of his pies 
the other day. Theold man became angry. ‘* Young man,” he said, 
severely, “I made pies before you were born.” ‘ Yes,” responded 
the traveler, “I fancy this must be one of those same pies!” 


A MATTER OF OBSERVATION. 

A busy retail grocer 

Whom you all surely know, sir, 
Was asked one day, in a friendly way, 
By a country chap who had come to stay 
Till the mail came in at the close of day, 

“What are your gross receipts, sir ?” 

‘*He, ha! ha! ha! ho, ho, sir?” 

Laughed the busy retail grocer, 
As he pointed out, with laugh and shout, 
The barrels and boxes ranged about, 
“You can plainly see, beyond a doubt’ 
What are grocery seats, sir!” 


Jack had gone off and got himself lost, and he also found him- 
self and walked home. ‘ Are you not sorry that you ran away and 
got lost ?” asked the paternal ancestor, with a tone of grief and re- 
‘nage ““T wasn’t lost.” ‘“‘ But nobody knew where you was.” “I 
<new where I was myself.” That settles it. A boy who knows 
where he is himself can never get lost. 


A WESTERN clergyman was very anxious to go to a circus. He 
thought if he only had some children he would’ take them and thus 
make fhe satisfaction of their curiosity a justification for his going 
with them. Having none, he called upon a brother clergyman who 
had @ boy and tried to borrow him. The plan would ‘not work. 
The brother clergyman remarked, “ I’ve waited a long time for my 
boy _- big enough to go to a circus, and now I want to use him 
myself.” 


ee 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affee- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of eharge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Pover’s Bock, Iiochester, N. Y. 
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